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To J.N. 
in friendship 



"Put your shoes [na ^aleikha] off of your feet [rageleikha]." This means that 
you should put off the enclosure [Ferschlissung] of your routine [regilut]. 

Rabbi M oshe of Kobrin, ^Amarot Tehorot 

Every advance in a science takes us farther away from the crude uniformities 
which are first observed, into greater differentiation of antecedent and conse- 
quent, and into a continually wider circle of antecedents as relevant. 

Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic 
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P r efa c e 



The present book etnerged from the gradual evolution of some ideas presented 
in a number of articles and lectures prepared during tbe last decade. Most deci- 
sive was a lecture delivered in 1984 at a symposium on the eighteenth-centuiy 
Jewish thought organized by Professor Isadore Twersky, at Harvard Univer- 
sity, printed in German in 1987 and more recently in &iglish 1991.' Its content 
forms most of chapters 1 and 4. A conference on Hasidism at the University 
College of London in 1988, which will soon be available in print in the pro- 
ceedings of the symposium, served as a catalyst for ideas presented, in more 
elaborate manner, in parts of the introduction. Another, unpublished lecture, 
delivered at the first anniversary of the death of Professor Shmuel Ettinger, 
organized by the Shazar Center for Jewish History in 19S9 at the Van Leer 
Institute in Jerusalem, provided the core of chapter 2. Tbe material collected 
and analyzed in a series of articles printed during the last decade, dealing 
mainly with ecstatic Kabbalah and magical interpretations of Kabbalah, con- 
vinced me that the resistance, sometimes rather sharp, to some of the views 
presented in these lectures apparently stents more from the fact that there are 
some scholars who are not sufficiently acquainted with some aspects of Jewish 
mysticism, rather than from a superico' understanding of Hasidism. From those 
exchanges I learned, nevertheless, that the scholars* tendency to minimize the 
impact of speculative corpora, neglected by modem scholarship, might be 
somehow attenuated, if at all, by adducing tens of quotes in order to make a 
point that, in a less inertial entourage, would be understood much easier.^ 
Therefore, all the lectures have been expanded and much more material has 
been introduced than a neutral reader would expect. This material, sometimes 
still in manuscripts, may help not only to understand better some aspects of 
Hasidism, but also to contribute to another view of Kabbalah in general. In the 
present form of my exposition an attempt has been made to approach the 
Hasidic and Kabbalistic material as part of an inner development, that will pro- 
pose a certain answer to the question what is the relationship between these 
two lores. 



1. See TAe Journal of Jewish Thought and Fhitosophy I (1990): 33-1 14. 

2. With the exception of Miles Krasen's Ph.D. thesis, the above discussions of 
magic and Hasidism have been ignored by all die studies and books on Hasidism printed 
in the last years. 
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A first draft of the book, completed at the end of 1992, has been read by 
some colleagues, who have contributed very helpful remarks. Thanks are due 
to Professor Ithamar Gruenwald, Dr. Moshe Halbertal, and Professor Yehuda 
Liebes. Conversations with Dr. Michael Silber, Dr. Elhanan Reiner, Professor 
Isadore Twersky , and Dr. Beracha Sack contributed to formulations of some of 
the issues treated below. A penetrating perusal of the book has been very kindly 
undertaken by Professor Arthur Green, whose many suggestions and correc- 
tions have been integrated, improving the book. Both his critique and encour- 
agement have been very constructive. Professor Elliot R. Wolfson has read 
carefully the whole manuscript and proposed several helpful suggestions, for 
which I am very grateful. I would like to express also my thanks to Dr. Daniel 
Ats-ams and Ephraim Jacob, who have been very helpful in preparing the 
various stages of the manuscript. Last but not least; the book has been written 
while a member of the Shalom Hartman Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Judaica in Jerusalem, which provided an encouraging ambiance. The Center 
for Research on History and Culture of Polish Jewry of the Hebrew University 
has been helpful in the preparation of the Hnal form of the book. For any 
mistakes still remaining in the book, I am solely responsible. 

Special thanks are due to Jeffrey Neuman, whose friendship and generos- 
ity have been decisive in completing this manuscript. 



Introduction 



Ecstasy and magic stand at the opposite extremes of most modem religious 
modalities. The spiritualizalion of ^e contact with the divine in Western mys> 
ticism, radically different from the more materialist propensities of magic, 
invites detachment from the body — and from coiporeality in general — in order 
to be able to enjoy communion with the divine. Magic has been conceived of 
as a phenomenon drastically different from ecstasy. However, the founder of 
eighteenth-century Hasidism has been described as both a mystic and a magi- 
cian. Rabbi Yisrael ben Eliezer, better known as the Ba'al Shem Tov, literally, 
"the Master of the Good Name," combines in his praxis these two ways of 
relating to reality, which were so characteristic of archaic modes of religion. 
Were they independent activities, unrelated moments in his spiritual life? Did 
they create a tension in Hasidic religiosity? Does magic preclude an intense 
mystical life, or vice versa? From the phenomenological point of view, what 
does the nexus between these two ideals mean? Does Hasidism in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries preserve this dual nature of its found? Is the 
link between mysticism and magic new with Hasidism or can we find prece- 
dents for it in eaiiier forms of Jewi^ literature? Are the answers to these ques- 
tions available in the framework of the existing histcnical and phenomenolog- 
ical descriptions of Hasidism? 

These questions have apparently been marginal in academic surveys of 
this mystical lore; they move at the center of the [nesent study. Rather than 
portraying Hasidic literature as reflecting disparate religious moments, the 
ecstatic and the magical nwdes, we shall propose here a more ccnnplex reli- 
gious model, one that sees these two aspects as phases of a more comprehen- 
sive scheme. The gist of this argument is that in many instances the Hasidic 
"righteous men," ihe zaddiqim, did not conceive of ecstasy as their ultimate 
goal; rather, they had an additional spiritual aim: the drawing down of the 
divine effluence for the benefit of the community. This latta movement, 
described here as magic, shows that mysticism and leadership are part of a 
more coherent way of life, one that incorporates the sublime expoience of the 
perfecti into a large ideal, and that strives to contribute to the mote ordinary 
well-being of the Zaddiq^s humble adherents. It is the return of the Hasidic 
mystic fixnn his ecstatic experience as a powerful master who is, consequently, 
conceived as the pillar of fais community, that will concern us in the following 
discussions. 
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In depicting various Hasidic phenomena as mystical and magical, I do not 
intend to imply any negative valuation. Indeed, in line with the modem con- 
cern with religious issues — issues that were once conceived as pernicious — I 
am inclined to see the two extremes of the Hasidic experiences as attempts to 
deal, on one hand, with the contact with the divine, and on the other, with the 
role of the mystic in his community and his attitude to coipoieality. By empha- 
sizing the role of magic, and that of the theory of magic, I hope a more com- 
prehensive picture will emerge, one that does justice to the experiential aspects 
in all their diversity and that takes into account more sources than the prevail- 
ing scholarship has done. 

However, before addressing these matters in detail, a survey of the two 
main attempts to describe Hasidism as a mystical phenomenon in modem 
times, that of Martin Buber and that of Gershom Scholem, will prepare the 
ground for some methodological proposals. It is only by standing on the shoul- 
ders of these two giants that another vision of Hasidism is possible. 

1. HASIDISM AND TWENTICTH-CENTURY APPROACHES 

Twentieth-century interest in Jewish mysticism started as early as 1906, with 
Martin Buber's very successful expositions of Hasidic tales to the general pub- 
lic. A drastic departure from nineteenth-century scholarly descriptions, which 
were concerned with Kabbalah but very rarely with Hasidism, Buber's project 
was from the very beginning different from his Wissenschqft des Judentums' 
predecessors in Germany and elsewhere in central Europe. Buber was little 
concerned with the history of the movement, even less with the philological 
analyses of texts, and still less with tracing their precise ancient or medieval 
sources. He described Hasidism in a positive light, as being a form of mysti- 
cism sui generis, one that had nourished the spiritual life of communities for 
many decades. Buber's emphasis on the experiential side of Hasidism is 
related to his interest in the legendary aspects of Hasidic literature, rather than 
the more theoretical aspects of Hasidic homiletics. It is the popular tales, much 
more than the "sublime" but at the same time abstract thought of the masters, 
that, already at the beginning of our century, fascinated Buber, and with him 
many readers.' 

However, the course of interest in Jewish mysticism changed dramatically 
in one generation with the emergence of the scholarship of Gershom Scholem 
and his school. Following, to a certain degree, the more historical-philological 
avenue opened by nineteenth<entury Jewish scholars, they undertook an 
extensive and solid examination of the numerous Jewish mystical texts, their 
historical development and leading ideas. By using classical tools of textual 
analysis, by relating ideas to their background, and above all by attempting to 
locate Hasidism within the larger scheme of Jewish mystical and messianic 
trends, Scholem and his students made possible the emergence of a much more 
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detailed and accurate pictuie of Hasidic thought. In what may be the most 
interesting intellectual debate in twentieth-century Jewish studies, the more 
impressionistic descriptions of Buber came under the fiie of the historical- 
philological school. On one side of this debate was Buber, attempting to 
answer queries asked from perspectives he was not interested in; on the other 
side were Scholem and Schatz-Uffemheimer, who took Buber to task on a 
number of important issues, among them his neglect of the more theoretical 
aspects of Hasidism, as well as his existential and subjective readings of the 
sources.^ 

Since then, the Scholemian approach has been accepted as the standard 
method by modem scholars, and only very rarely are academic disagreements 
with the founder of modem scholarship in the field of Jewish mysticism dis- 
cernible.^ The historical problems that were marginal to Buber moved, in most 
cases, to the center of the research of Scholem's school.^ Outside its perimeter, 
various other disciplines, like sociology' and psychology, have been used spo- 
radically to study Hasidism.* Consequently, some more general explanations 
concerning the emergence of Hasidism, all of them concerned with historical 
factors, have been proposed here. 

What are the important differences between the approaches of Buber and 
Scholem? According to Buber, Hasidism represents, in essence, a departure 
from the major form of Jewish mysticism that preceded its emergence, namely 
Lurianic Kabbalah; the originality of Hasidism as a mystical phenomenon lies, 
according to Buber, in the introduction of a unique type of religiosity, which 
has hardly any parallel in the history of mysticism.^ Buber presents Hasidism 
not so much as a continuation of, or even a reaction to the dominant type of 
Kabbalah, namely Lurianism, but sui generis, as a phenomenon that is unique 
not only in comparison to other kinds of Jewish mystical literature, but even 
when compared to any odier form of mysticism. For Buber, Hasidism repre- 
sents the transformation into a mystical ethos of two earlier fomis of Judaism, 
Halakhic Judaism and the Kabbalah, conceived of mainly, or even completely, 
as Lurianic mysticism, a lore that was regarded as a type of Gnostic thought* 
According to the explanation proposed by Gershom Scholem, however, 
Hasidism constitutes a reaction to the Sabbatean movement, which was 
regarded by the early masters of Hasidism as a heresy, although some of the 
concepts of Sabbateanism, and most of the view of Lurianism, were adopted by 
the nascent, Hasidic type of mysticism. Let me start with an especially sig* 
nificant statement that illustrates Scholem's stand. 

Lurianic Kabbalism, Sabbateanism and Hasidism are after all stages of the 
same piocess ... a proselytizing tendency which was already inherent in the 
first The distinguishing feature of Lurianic Kabbalism was the important 
part played by dte Messianic element ... In the Sabbatean movement this 
urge for redemption "in our time" became the cause of abenations. Great as 
was the influence of Sabbateanism . . . [ijts extravagant parodoxictdness. 
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which overslressed the rundamental paradox inherent in evoy form of mys- 
ticism, remained an affair of comparatively small groups. Hasidism . . . rep- 
resents an attempt to make the world of Kabbalism. through a certain trans- 
formation or re-interpretation, accessible to the masses of the people. Here, 
[in Hasidism] the Kabbalah did not renounce its proselytizing mission . . . 
Hasidism represents an attempt to preserve those elements of Kabbalism 
which were capable of evoking a popular response, but stripped of their Mes- 
sianic flavor to which they owed their chief successes during the preceding 
period. That seems to me the main point.' 

In other words, Hasidism is considered a reaction to Sabbateanism 
through its neutralization of the messianic elements (which, Scholem says, had 
already characterized Lurianism) without, however, combating Kabbalah as 
such. It is obvious that in Scholem 's view Sabbateanism and Hasidism are 
only two different types of reactions to the dissemination of what he conceived 
to be the messianic nature of Lurianism; Sabbateanism actualized the messi- 
anic elements to a point that they came to the fore on the historical arena in the 
form of a mass movement, while Hasidism neutralized those apocalyptic ele- 
ments, whose explosion on the public scene had created a heretical type of 
Jewish mysticism. 

An important contribution to the problem of the sources of Hasidism, 
which does not attempt to offer a large-scale theory of its emergence, was pro- 
posed by Isaiah Tishby. He pointed out the relationship between the Kabbalah 
and the ritual practices of R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto, who flourished shortly 
before the appearance of Hasidism as a mystical movement. '° Tishby even 
indicated that it is possible Hasidism emerged from circles of Sabbateans." 
Much more than his effort to fmd in the rituals of Luzzatto the origins of cer- 
tain practices of the Hasidic masters, his argument that Hasidism may have 
originated among former Sabbateans is the most outspoken form of what I pro- 
pose to call "proximism."" 

The latest view, though not the least important, is the explanation offered 
by Mendel Piekarz, who emphasized as a motive for the emergence of Hasid- 
ism the dissemination and influence of the moralistic and ethical literature 
written under the profound influence of Safedian Kabbalah. Piekarz's mini- 
mizes the impace of Sabbateanism, although he implicitly agrees with the deep 
contribution of Lurianic Kabbalah to the formation of the new mysticism." 

Though conspicuously different from each other, all these explanations 
share an important common denominator, which was not openly articulated, 
as far as I am aware, by these scholars: they all explained the mid-eighteenth- 
century mystical movement as the continuation of the religious phenomenon 
that immediately preceded it. Alhough to Buber it was a minor point, he nev- 
ertheless considered Hasidism to be a reaction to Kabbalah, though he did not 
totally ignore the reaction to Sabbateanism; for Scholem it was obviously the 
attempt to offer a religious alternative to the Sabbatean crisis that motivated 
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the formation of the Hasidic teachings. Tishby was even more inclined to see 
the continuation of Sabbateanism in Hasidism,'^ For Piekarz, however, the 
ethical literature was the closest body of literature, both in time and space, to 
Hasidism, and as such was considered a major source of basic Hasidic con- 
cepts. The divergences among these explanations may be attributed to a pre- 
ceding spiritual event that, in each case, motivated — even in a reactive man- 
ner — the emergence of Hasidism. In one way or another, these explanations 
accept another basic assumption, reasonable in itself, that the closer two or 
more religious events are to each other in space and time, the greater the 
chance that they are related to one another in a significant way. Before turning 
to an examination of the problems involved in this explanation, let me address 
briefly some divergences between Buber and Scholem on other issues. 

a) Buber's basic approach is phenomenological; he is interested primarily 
in the religious characteristics of a certain type of mysticism, and only second- 
arily in its historical genesis. His discussion centers on the spiritual parame- 
ters of Hasidic mysticism and touches <mly tangentially on historical points.'* 
By contrast, Scholem 's interest in Hasidism is primarily hisUmcal, since he 
regards this brand of mystical literature as the most recent expression of a 
larger phenomenon, Jewish mysticism, whose complete history he attempts to 
describe. Thus, the relationship between Hasidic ideas and eariier mystical lit- 
erature — in this case, almost exclusively the literatures of the Lurianic and the 
Sabbatean schools — is crucial to an understanding of Scholem's iq^noach to 
Hasidism.'^ 

b) Buber was concerned from the very beginning with mysticism in gen- 
eral, as his Ecstatic Confessiota would testify. His enterprise in the fleld of 
Hasidism was an integral part of his philosophical-experiential orientation, 
which gravitated toward the Orient in the nineteenth-century, fin de siicle, 
fashion of his time." Scholem's Arame of mind was different: the continuum 
of Jewish mysticism and its particular dynamic had fonned the starting point 
of his considerations, which centered upon the historical and philological 
questions.'* 

c) In moving from the realm of textology to that of phenomenological 
understanding. Scholem was more concerned with tiie theological problems 
posed by Hasidism, such as the importance of the ideal of devequt and the 
place of pantheism," while Buber, in his early mystical {diase, was more con- 
cerned with experiential issues," turning later to the dialogical approach.^ 

d) These divergent approaches directed the two scholars to two different 
types of Hasidic sources. For Scholem, concerned with describing Hasidic die- 
ology, the pertinent body of texts was the theoretical, homiletic writings of the 
masters of Hasidism.^ Buber, on the other hand, interested in the living 
expression of the Hasidic i^nomena, in the realization of the Hasidic experi- 
ence in daily life and popular literature, focused on the legendary accounts of 
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the lives of the Hasidic masters, and it was thb type of literature that became 
the basis for his interpretation of Hasidism." 

e) Guided by his phenomenological approach, Buber ultimately reached 
the view that Hasidism expressed the quintessence of Judaism, excluding other 
types of Jewish spirituality such as the Kabbalah and apocalypticism from 
what he considered to be the essential components of the Jewish religion." In 
principle, Buber was looking for the perennial element in Hasidism that could 
nourish his own religiosity. Scholem, on the other hand, was guided by histor- 
ical and critical considerations that he translated into a theological stance, 
accepting most of the various expressions of Jewish mysticism as authentic 
Jewish phenomena, in line with his pluralistic vision of Judaism. Buber's 
romantic posture is conspicuously different from Scholem 's critical approach; 
indeed, Scholem himself pointed out that Buber had ignored some of the less 
attractive aspects of Hasidism, most strikingly its magical components.^ 

Notwithstanding the crucial divergences discussed above, it is possible to 
identify some important common ground shared by these two great scholars. 
Both not only aspired to understand the essence of Hasidism, they also consid- 
ered Jewish mysticism as a possible bridge between Jewish tradition and the 
Judaism of the present. Thus, their presentation of the writings of the past is 
not only a scholarly endeavor, but a creative cultural act intended to generate 
a new relationship to Jewish tradition, to coexist with if not to replace tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. From this point of view Buber, an exponent of Hasidism, and 
Scholem, a scholar in the field of Jewish mysticism in general, share a similar 
basic orientation: their reevaluation of Jewish mysticism is a crucial aspect of 
their literary activities, an integral part of their respective visions of national 
revival. 

Though differing from these two scholars in many ways, Abraham J. 
Heschel also emphasized the vital role of Hasidism for modem Judaism and 
portrayed it, sometimes in a way reminiscent of Buber, as representing the 
essence of Judaism. Less concerned than Scholem was with the historical 
aspects of the emergence of Hasidism, Heschel was more interested in it as a 
spiritual, rather than a mystical phenomenon; his expositions of Hasidism 
reflect a deep affinity both with the literary texts and with the Hasidic lived 
experience." 

2. PROXIMISM 

Let us turn to the major points of agreement between Buber and Scholem.^ 
These are a) what one could call proximism; b) the assumption that the Kab- 
balah is a gnostic type of mystical lore; and c) reductionism. Let me start with 
proximism, which seems to be the most important. 

a) Buber and Scholem are in agreement that Hasidism has to be under- 
stood as part of a greater development whose turning point was the diffusion 
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of Lurianism and its messianic explosion in Sabbateanism and Rrankism. In 
order to understand the Hasidic phenomenon historically, each looked at the 
peculiar spiritual situation of the Jews in Poland before the emergence of 
Hasidism, and thus each was guided by the assumption that a great spiritual 
upheaval had found expression in the formation of Hasidism. The nexus 
between messianic Lurianism in its heretical forms and Hasidism is essential 
to the understanding of the historical explanations advanced by both schol- 
ars." Proximism may evolve in two different forms. The first is reactive, 
asserting that a later phenomenon is related to one immediately preceding it by 
virtue of the fact that the later phenomenon is a reaction to the former one. On 
the other hand, proximism may point to a relation of partial continuity between 
two consecutive phenomena; dius Hasidism could be seen not only as the reac- 
tion to some elements in the heretical form in which Lurianism was presented 
in Sabbateanism, but also its continuation with respect to other elements. 
Scholem espoused both forms of proximism,^ whereas Buber was more sym- 
pathetic to reactive proximism.^' 

b) Scholem, and under his influence Buber,^ considered the Kabbalah as 
a gnostic phenomenon." For Buber, primarily in the later phase of his thought, 
the characterization of the whole of Kabbalistic tradition as gnostic had a neg- 
ative connotation, because it was this quality, he felt, that caused the estrange- 
ment of the mystic from the real world.^ In the case of Scholem, too, it is pos- 
sible to detect a certain derogatory note in his exposition of the emanative 
structure in the Kabbalah, though this is marginal to his vast scholarly enter- 
prise. According to Scholem, the emanative system of theosophical Kabbalah 
was detrimental to the mystical nature of Kabbalah." Although in evaluating 
the great abyss between man and God the respective religious concerns of 
Scholem and Buber were quite different, it seems that botii agreed on the 
uniqueness in Judaism of the median structure of emanation, and it is this that 
accounts for their characterization of the Kabbalah as gnostic. Scholem had 
stamped the Kabbalah with the mailt of gnosticism at the very beginning of his 
scholarly career, drawing on what was then the modem vocabulaiy of the 
field;^ Buber, who was critical of the Kabbalah for its schematizadon of the 
mystery, conceived this lore as a peculiar, antidualistic fonn of gnosticism. 
Hie underlying assumption of Buber and Scholem with regard to the gnostic 
structure of the Kabbalah is one of the cardinal (and in my opinion the most 
problematic) hypotlieses related to Jewish mysticism ever formulated by Jew- 
ish scholarship. If it should prove erroneous, and for the time being I do not 
see any historical or philological reason for accepting it, then the entire expo- 
sition of the relationship between Kabbalah and Hasidism would need to be set 
out afresh, with a new set of concepts and criteria. 

c) Buber's characterization of the whole of the Kabbalah as gnostic, and 
his frequent references to this characterization when comparing Hasidism and 
Kabbalah, render his approach to this mystical lore monoUthic, and conse- 
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quently reductionist; this can be demonstrated by his presentation of Hasidism 
as a single unified phenomenon." Buber's comparison between the two huge 
literary corpora of Hasidism and the Kabbalah was a daring spiritual enterprise 
that, curiously enough, was never challenged by Scholem, Buber contrasted 
Hastdic devotion with its gnostic "core," which he implicitly identified with 
Lurianism,'" entirely overlooking the diversity of each of these two brands of 
literature. Scholem, who was acquainted with the diverse literature of the Kab- 
balah, was uncritical of this omission because he himself was convinced that 
the only Kabbalistic school to be taken into serious consideration when 
attempting to explain the emergence of Hasidism was the Lurianic one.^ 
Although he was well aware that the Kabbalah could not be reduced to mere 
Lurianism, Lurianism alone was featured in his own analysis of Hasidism. 

d) Last but not least, Buber and Scholem were in disagreement over the 
type of Hasidic literature that was most likely to reveal Hasidism 's true 
essence, According to Buber, the legendary literary corpus was more represen- 
tative of what he considered to be essential Hasidism,^ whereas Scholem gave 
preference to the speculative literature of the movement.^' Moveover, ex silen- 
tio. we learn that Buber and Scholem never acknowledged each other's pre- 
ferred literary corpora as in any way capable of yielding an authentic charac- 
terization of Hasidism. Each argued that "his" type of literature alone could 
expose its true nature. Thus, the implicit assumption of both was that Hasidism 
must be seen as a unilateral type of mysticism, legendary and dialogical 
according to Buber, or pantheistic and speculative as claimed by Scholem. 

As far as I am aware, neither Buber nor Scholem was ready to offer a more 
complex picture that would include both aspects of this richly variegated reli- 
gious phenomenon. The simplistic assumption that the truth was to be found 
mainly in the books in which each was interested, but not in those preferred by 
the other, is problematic; but it was clearly shared by these two giants of the 
modem exposition of Jewish mysticism. Dialogical as Buber's view was. it 
could not enter into a fruitful dialogue with the more historical presentation of 
Scholem; pluralistic and liberal as Scholem's view of Judaism was in general, 
it was not pluralistic enough to take into account some of the findings of 
Buber's phenomenological approach, which are pertinent to the last phase of 
Jewish mysticism. A more moderate approach, less concerned with the impor- 
tance of one type of literature over another, might attempt to find the common 
denominators of these types of literature, without entering a harmonistic frame 
of mind. Great as the two authors were as religious thinkers, they often used 
terminology that was too grandiloquent to define a phenomenon as multifac- 
eted as Hasidism in their efforts to conform its various aspects to the particular 
concerns of their minds. 

It seems reasonable to argue, though I cannot elaborate here on this pro- 
posal, that the theoretical literature reflects mainly the mystical relationship 
between the Zaddiq and the divine, whereas the narrative part of the Hasidic 
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writings reflects the social dimension of Hasidism, namely the relationship to 
his community of the mystic who returns to this sphere in order to contribute 
to its improvement. Thus, the question of what particular type of Hasidic liter- 
ature is more representative of its essence may be solved by the proposition 
that different topics are dealt with in different types of literature.^ Buber, who 
described Hasidism as capable of living with paradoxes without resolving 
them, nevertheless did not imagine that Hasidism might have bwa transmit- 
ting on nune than one wavelength. 

3. THE PANORAMC APFflOACH 

In lieu of and to a certain extent in addition to the above explanations, which 
are so strongly historically oriented, I would like to propose an explanation 
that may appear prima facie to be less historical, and which nonetheless differs 
drastically from both Ruber's existentialistic approach and Scholem's histori- 
cism. Its basic assumption is that, notwithstanding the fact that Lurianism, 
Sabbateanism, and the ethical-Kabbalistic literature all display a certain afHn- 
ity in their religiosity and genre and were closest in time and space to Hasid- 
ism, the alternatives that faced Hasidic masters in the construction of their own 
peculiar spiritual configurations were more numerous and divme than these 
three particular bodies of literature. In print at that time were more Kabbalistic 
works than Sabbatean ones, more fnc-Lurianic Kabbalistic writings than 
Lurianic ones; as for the Musar literature, its popularity and immense influ- 
ence must be placed in a larger context, which will permit a fiiller acknowl- 
edgement of the parallel influence of purely theological woriLs, all of which, 
available in print, had opened up Kabbalistic doctrines to a wider public.^^ 

Let me state at the outset that I do not envisage the eniei]gence of Hasidism 
as a battle of books, ancient versus modem, in the manner of eighteenth-cen- 
tury English literary debates. The dissemination of a particular book or group 
of books does not produce, in itself, a major spiritual phenomenon. Such an 
explanation of the rise of Hasidism is simplistic, and no less blinkered than the 
explanations we are presently trying to modify. My assumpticHi is that not only 
were the Hasidic masters exposed to a more multifaceted, mystical literature 
than it is assumed in modem scholarship, but that most of the available texts 
in matters of Jewish mysticism belong to the pre-Lurianic type of Kabbalah. 
The quantitative criterion is meaningful only if it is corroborated by evidence 
of the dissemination of qualitatively different concepts. In other wwds, I 
would consider the impact of one set of works decisive by comparison with that 
of another only if they presented two distinct types of ideology or theol- 
ogy. Consequently, the difference between the presentation of a mystical par- 
adigm in an ethical treatise and the same idea in a theological work seems only 
secondary. The real issue, which goes beyond the sheer variety of available 
sources, is that the founders of the nascent Hasidic movement had access to a 
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long series of written mystical materials that stemmed from periods recog- 
nized as equally decisive in the formation of Hasidiam, notwithstanding the 
historical gap that separated their time of composition from the time when the 
first Hasidic masters began their activity. Theotetically, in fact, the whole 
range of Jewish cultural traditions was available to the early Hasidic masters, 
from the Bible to the most recent Sabbatean and Frankist innovations. Since I 
do not see why anyone would have preferred a more recent, heretical series of 
texts and concepts to earlier and more authoritative material, the emphasis of 
both Buber and Scholem on the crucial relevance of the "modem" Sabbateans 
as against "ancient" authorities must be seen as derived, at least to a certain 
degree, from a historiosophtcal model that neither of them ever set out in a sys- 
tematic way. In order to be free of such an historiosophical model of thought 
when attempting to pinpoint the most important factors that contributed to the 
formation of Hasidism, we must allow for the widest range of possibilities 
before selecting any as the most influential. 

Such an approach results in a broader view of the relevance of the history 
of Jewish mysticism on the understanding of Hasidic mystical thought. The 
central question in the development of Jewish mysticism does not seem to be 
the links between the various Kabbalistic schools within a historical contin- 
uum, with the Zohar necessarily preceding the expulsion from Spain, the 
expulsion preceding (and thus explaining) Lurianism, and Lurianism preced- 
ing Sabbateanism. which in turn is "logically" followed by Hasidism. Instead 
of this developmental model, one may observe in each of the manifestations 
of Jewish mysticism, including Hasidism, a series of choices made from a 
variety of existing alternatives. 

Divergent mystical paradigms had been available since the earliest stages 
of Jewish tradition in Talmudic-Midrashic times; these were enriched by the 
medieval Jewish mystics.** In the thirteenth century, a variety of these mysti- 
cal paradigms crystallized into several articulated mystical schools, which can 
be defmed phenomenologically, historically, and geographically. The Kab- 
balah, for example, appeared at the end of the twelfth century, in several dis- 
tinct formulations that are still extant.'" None of the variegated developments 
of thirteenth-century Kabbalah had disappeared completely, at least not as lit- 
erary documents that could surface and fructify the spiritual lives of later Kab- 
balists. The assumption that Lurianism alone, or any other particular type of 
Kabbalistic thought, was the single major impetus behind all subsequent 
developments in Jewish mysticism, including Sabbateanism, is an oversimpli- 
fication that would become all too prevalent in the literature of modem schol- 
arship. Only the coexistence in Jewish mysticism of a variety of mystical par- 
adigms can explain how Hasidism was able to put back in circulation a whole 
range of key mystical concepts that were either marginal or absent from both 
Lurianism and Sabbateanism. How can anyone explain, for example, the cen- 
trality in Hasidism of the concepts of hitbodedut, hishtawwut, hitpashshetul 
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ha-gashmiut, bittul ha-yesk, and kitkallelul, or the extreme formulations of 
unio mystica, as merely a continuation of or reaction to Lurianism and Sab- 
bateanism, in which these mystical ideas are negligible or even nonexistent? 

What are the major speculative paradigms, in addition to Lurianism and 
Sabbateanism, that were available to the Hasidic masters before the middle of 
the eighteenth century? They are (a) the Heikhalot literature; (b) early Kab- 
balah, which consisted mostly of Castiltan treatises written in the thirteenth 
century, in the generation of the composition of the Zohar; and the Zohar 
itself. Let me quote in this connection a pertinent passage bam R. Meshullam 
Phoebus of Zbarazh'sybf/t«rDfvr«i ^Emet. 

On the issue of the study of the wriiings of Luria, blessed be his menKHy, I 
know that you yourself will not study it without a [master] greater than you 
are. and you cannot find someone. But you shall study Sefer Ska 'arei 'Orak 
and Ginnat 'Egoz and, mostly, the botdc of the Zokar and the Tiqqumm.** 

As we shall see below, fifteenth-century Kabbalistic treatises, like R. 
Shem Tov ben Shem Tov's Sefer ka- 'Emmunot, also left an imprint on Hasid> 
ism, directly or indirecdy. 

c) Cordoverian Kabbalah, Besides the Lurianic Kabbalah, whose impor- 
tance has been recognized by Hasidic masters and modem scholars, the Cor- 
doverian Kabbalah was highly influential. In jmnt, it was no less available 
than the Lurianic corpus, and it was circulated in wider circles than the doc- 
trines of Luria. It penetrated Eastern Europe through two channels: the theo- 
retical wotks of Cordovero and the popular expositions of his views diat 
appeared in the Musar literature.^^ 

d) The mystical theories of the Maharal of Prague, which had been avail- 
able in print for several decades, drew on the authority of this highly respect- 
able author and offered a less technical Weltansckauung than that of all the 
Kabbalistic treatises. Recently, two scholars have pointed to the deep afHnity 
between some of the Maharal's concepts and certain Hasidic doctrines, and 
there is no doubt diat his is a fertile field for future research on the emergence 
of Hasidic mysticism.** In this context it should be mentioned also that a bib- 
lical commentary composed by a disciple of the Maharal, R. Shelomo Ephraim 
of Luenitz's Kelt Yaqar, was widely quoted by the Hasidic masters. 

e) Renaissance Kabbalah. This is a combination of Spanish Kabbalah and 
various philosophical schools, from medieval Aristotelianism and Neopla- 
tonism to Hermeticism and Renaissance Neoplatonism.* Although the inqmct 
of this type of Kabbalah on further developments in Jewish mysticism has not 
been investigated closely, its influence was apparently considerable. This was 
mostly an indirect influence, through the integration by Cordovero of some 
features of Renaissance Kabbalah," but possibly there was also a direct influ- 
ence on eighteenth-century Kabbalistic authors by Kabbalists like R. Matati- 
ahu Delacrut, who had studied in Italy during the sixteenth century and whose 
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works were in print for almost two centuries before the emeif ence of Hasid- 
ism. This, too, must be pursued in future studies of the emergence of Hasidism. 
For the time being, it seems obvious that the amalgam of Kabbalah, philoso- 
phy, and magic, characteristic of some Renaissance figures, can be detected 
also during the period of the crystallization of Hasidism in the manuscript 
writings of Salomon Maimon, who lived in the same areas of Eastern Europe 
where Hasidism flourished.^' 

f) The earlier Ashkenazi Hasidism of the twelfth to thirieenth centuries;'^ 

g) The Polish Kabbalah of the first half of the seventeenth century, written 
by Kabbalists such as R. Sampson of Ostropoler, R. Nathan Neta' Shapira of 
Cracow, and R. Arieh Leib Pryluk." 

h) The Kabbalistic writings of R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi, espe- 
cially his Commentary on Sefer Yezirah, printed and quoted by the Hasidim 
under the name of Rabad. The depth of influence of this book has not yet been 
recognized in modem scholarship. That influence is both direct, through 
quotes and from the printed edition, and indirect, as the result of its impact — 
along with other writings of this Kabbalist — on Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah, Cordovero, 
and Luria.^ 

i) The ecstatic Kabbalah of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, written 
in Italy and the East. These manuscripts were still available in and were circu- 
lated in eighteenth-century Poland. In this way this school influenced Hasid- 
ism directly, as well as indirectly through its earlier influence on the Kabbalah 
of Safed." Some of the mystical concepts related to Ibsidism stem, ultimately, 
from the interest of ecstatic Kabbalah in methods for reaching the mystical 
experience. It is also possible to detect some structural affinities between 
Hasidic hermeneutics and the hermeneutics characteristic of ecstatic Kab- 
balah, all of which have been ignored by modem scholarship.^ 

j) Medieval philosophy, mostly as formulated by Maimonides, but also the 
more Neoplatonically inclined variety, such as that found in the works of 
R. Abraham ibn Ezra, R. Yehudah ha-Levi, or R. Yizhaq Abravanel. 

We have enumerated here only the major bodies of medieval and post- 
medieval speculative literature that were available, in more than one way, to 
the early Polish Hasidism. There is no question that they were also acquainted 
with the Heikhalot mysticism and at least some of the pietistic theology of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries formulated in the Rhineland." Important Kab- 
balistic books, like Sefer Berit Menuhah, or Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah, should also be 
counted among the books that shaped some Hasidic views. Only when we take 
into account the entire range of paradigms — what I call the mystical pan- 
orama — and the possible interplay of all its elements with one another, shall 
we arrive at a sounder understanding of the more complex phenomenon of 
Hasidic mysticism. 

Provided that these sources were available to the emerging Hasidism, 
such a panoramic approach would see Hasidism not as a reaction to a crisis 
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but, primarily, as the result of the interaction of a long series of spiritual con- 
cepts and paradigms and social factcus. The basic assumption of this approach 
is the existeiKe of the regular curriculum of the Jews, who were supposed to 
study the Bible and later on the basic halakhic texts, but only rarely — at the 
very end of the ideal Jewish curriculum — mystical sources. Access to mystical 
ideas was not only achieved directly, through the major ch^d'oeuvres of the 
Kabbaltsts, but also through the mote popular presentations of Kabbalistic 
ideas as they iqipeared in ethical and moral literature, saturated as it was by 
Cordoverian Kabbalistic concepts." In principle, the study of complex Kab- 
balistic texts, either in print or in manuscript, was the prerogative of a small 
elite. One can only assume that access to the heretical Kabbalah — Sabbatean 
or Frankist — was extremely limited, not only because of theological inhibi* 
tions but also because of the limited diffusion of such texts. 

The necessity for giving greater importance to the non-Lurianic forms of 
Jewish mysticism can be easily demonstrated by a short survey of some key 
concepts of Hasidic mysticism that are either marginal or completely absent in 
Lurianism in all its forms. For example, devequt cannot be found as a crucial 
mystical requirement in the religiosity of Luna or the Luiianic texts. This de- 
emphasis, though not rejection, of devequt as the main ideal represents a 
retreat even from the peculiar structure of the mystical religiosity of the Zohar, 
whose impact on Lurianism was overwhelming. Thus, the increase in the 
importance of devequt has nothing to do either with Lurianism or Sabbatean- 
ism, or with anti-Lurianism or anti-Sabbateanism.^ I would argue that basi- 
cally, the retreat from theosophy and theurgy, with their messianic implica- 
tions in Sabbateanism, is not a neutralization of either one of them. Every 
neutralization is, after all, a reaction. Essentially, Hasidism is a choice 
between, rather than a reaction to, already existing mystical values, numerous 
and often diverging speculative themes, and religious models in Judaism — a 
selection emphasizing topics that were active and elective in the earlier stages 
of Jewish mysticism and were still propagated in some forms of ethical litera- 
ture. 

We may take as an example the practice of hilbodedut, the seclusion or 
isolation from society as part of the mystical path of the ideal Hasid. Though 
Luna himself practiced hitbodedut, it does not become an organic element in 
Lurianic Kabbalah; this Kabbalah was rooted in group study and emphasized 
the importance of ritual deeds, the mizwot, which are accompUshed ideally in 
the conununity. Hitbodedut was tiius marginal to the spirit of Luria's Kab- 
balah.*" Nevertheless, the influence of this concept, with all its nuances, is vis- 
ible in the major versions of Hasidism, a fact that cannot be explained either 
as a reaction to or a continuation of Lurianic and Sabbatean Kabbalah." Such 
examples are numerous and concern not marginal concepts but, on the con- 
trary, vital components of Hasidic mysticism. If this diagnosis is correct, it 
attenuates the importance of analyzing Hasidic mysticism in terms of its rela- 
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tionship to those mystical phenomena that are closest to it historically. Linear 
historiosophies engage only one set of problems, while evading, as in the case 
of the origin of Hasidic mysticism, other central ^pe$ of probletns. 

The interest of the Hasidic masters in Kabbalah seems to be much broader 
and more variegated than that of Buber, for example. This we can easily learn 
from the fact that among those Kabbalistic writings Hasidim chose to print at 
the end of the eighteenth century, only a few are Lurianic treatises. Indifferent 
to the linear concept of history as advocated by modem scholarship, and 
apparently rejecting the Lurianic assumption that Kabbalistic works written 
after Nahmanides are to be ignored as the result of the human intellect — that 
is, as too human a creation in comparison to Luria's revealed Kabbalah — 
Hasidim embarked on a fervent campaign of printing that included classics of 
Kabbalah from the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, like Sefer Temunah, Sefer 
Qanah, and Peiiy ^ah, and Sefer Shoshan Sodot by R. Moses of Kiev, and his 
Commentary to Sefer Yerirak,^ or Liqqutei R. Hat Gaon.^^ 

The preoccupation with these writings and other similar eariy Kabbalistic 
texts testifies to a profound interest in several versions of Kabbalah, basically 
different horn the Lurianic one. The interest in these non-Lurianic books can 
be seen by examining the texts on which the Hasidic masters conmiented. In 
comparison to the variety of the earlier literary genres cultivated by the Kab- 
balists, Hasidism was much more limited in its literary expression. Most of the 
literary creations of Hasidism are based either on commentaries on the Pen- 
tateuch or on ethical literature; nevertheless, there are also various attempts to 
comment on Kabbalistic texts, particularly the Zohar. about which Hasidism 
produced an impressive body of literature that has been ignored by modem 
scholars of both Kabbalah and Hasidism. Though this is the most important 
genre of Hasidic commentaries on Kabbalah, surpassing their interpretive 
interest in Lurianic literature, there are several commentaries on early Kabbal- 
istic texts, such as the numerous glosses of R. Yisrael of Kuznitz on some Kab- 
balistic works like S^er ha-Temunah and Liqqutei Rav Hai Gaon, as well as 
short observations on Peri 'Ez Hayyim and Siddur ha- Mri.** 

The need for a panoramic approach to the sources that molded the mysti- 
cal ideas of Hasidism is thus readily apparent. The proximist approach, 
whether reactive or continuative, was based upon the assumption that the texts 
that had the most decisive influence on the Hasidic masters were the Lurianic 
ones, or the Sabbatean versions of them. Thus, the scholars who advocated this 
approach implicitly excluded the possibility of any interplay between different 
strands of Kabbalah, the only notable exception being Mendel Piekarz, who 
introduced the ethical-mystical literature on a large scale into the academic 
discussion. However, even he did not point out that some of the important 
"Hasidic" ideas that he traced back to the Musar literature originated ulti- 
mately from one peculiar type of Kabbalah, the Cordoverian one." No serious 
scholar acquainted with Hasidic texts would argue that because Lurianic Kab- 
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balah was based upon Zoharic ideas and was transmitted as a more profound 
interpretation of these ideas, Hasidim ignored the Zohar. Even when aware of 
the importance of Luria for understanding the Zohar, Hasidic masters nevei^ 
theless did not refrain from composing their own original commentaries to the 
Zohar. Beginning with the disciples of the Great Maggid of Miedzyrec, the lit> 
crary genre of Zohar commentaries flourished and inflltrated a whole body of 
Hasidic writings, ahnost all of which have been ignored by the modem study 
of Hasidism.** This genre constitutes only one obvious demonstration of the 
coexistence of different strata of Kabbalistic literature, despite the fact that the 
Hasidic masters themselves did consider the latest developments in matters of 
Kabbalah as the most profound. 

The question may be asked. Is it possible to reconstruct the mystical pan- 
oramas that lay before the individual Hasidic masters? Along the lines of ear- 
lier remarks, we should stress that the mystical panorama of the Besht does not 
appear to have been identical, or even similar, to that of the Great Maggid. We 
must assume the existence of a whole range of panoramic views, each charac- 
teristic of the curriculum of a Hasidic master and of his spiritual idiosyncracy. 
There is no way to portray one basic panorama, and it would be reasonable, in 
order to avoid an extreme atomization of the academic discourse on the source 
of Hasidism, to outline a broader landscape, whose crucial components were 
either fully or partially shared by some or all of the Hasidic masters. 

As in viewing a physical landscape, the process of observing this spiri- 
tual landscape entails not only comprehensive, or holistic, perceptions but 
also linear connections between one point and another, the shift from one to 
the other affecting the unique perspective of the observer. So, for example, if 
one became acquainted first with the Cordoverian Kabbalah and only then 
with the Lurianic Kabbalah, this could well affect one's understanding of the 
nature of Lurianic Kabbalah;*^ the opposite is also true. At times, the fascina- 
tion with or fixation on an attractive idea or cluster of ideas found in one Kab- 
balistic school could well nourish a Hasidic master for years, while all other 
points on the landscape would linger in view without affecting his perception, 
however important or daring these ideas might be in themselves. Surely, the 
eighteenth-century Hasidic masters were not able to take in each and every 
detail of this vast landscape; no doubt there were numerous blind spots, areas 
that escaped their attention altogether. Moreover, an idiosyncratic perspective 
would yield an idiosyncratic view, and some of the masters had clearly mis- 
understood or distorted the "real" spiritual concerns of the original sources. 
Despite these limitations, there is no reason why we should exclude from 
their field of vision all but those developments in Jewish mysticism that were 
nearest to their own time. The plurality of the mystical and non-mystical 
sources, the panoramic landscape, is one of the reasons for the diversity of 
Hasidic mystical phenomena. 
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4. "neutralizino" messianism? 

Let me offier one example of the difference between the panoramic and proxi- 
mist approaches: the central and highly disputed subject of the status of mes- 
sianism in Hasidism. According to both Buber and Scholem, Hasidism had 
neutralized the messianic elements inherent in Lurianic Kabbalah as a reaction 
to the fateful events connected to Sabbateanism. Thus, according to both 
Buber and Scholem. Lurianism had to lose its putative vital messianic charac- 
ter in order to function effectively in the new "critical" conditions of mid-eigh- 
teenth-century Poland." Scholem suggested, therefore, that devequt, essen- 
tially confined to the inner process of individual redemption, had cotne to 
replace the collective messianism of the "Lurianic" school.** In principle, I am 
inclined to accept Scholem's phenomenological diagnosis of what was most 
highly valued in Hasidism,^ although I strongly disagree with his historical 
explanation for it. Moreover, I am not sure we must assume an acute messian- 
ism in Lurianism in general;^' I am not aware of a specific example provided 
by Scholem where a messianic discussion stemming from Lurianic circles was 
interpreted so as to neutralize its alleged acute messianism. Indeed, it can be 
easily demonstrated that not only was collective messianism put aside or 
neglected by the leading masters of early Hasidism, this happened also with the 
messianically charged concepts of 'Ertr Yisrael and even the Temple, 
which were interpreted to point to personal perfection. Even the sacrosanct ten 
sefirot of the theosophical Kabbalah became, according to most Hasidic mas- 
ters, allegories of inner psychological states,^ 

Thus it would be better, even from Scholem's point of view, to conceive 
of the neutralization of messianism in general — rather than of Lurianic messi- 
anism alone — not as a special case of the struggle with the quandary of Sab- 
bateanism, but as part of a larger scheme or religious paradigm for construct- 
ing a devotional, ahistorical mysticism, free from any concrete geographical 
ties.^^ While some aspects of this scheme had also served polemical purposes, 
as did the attempt to counteract Sabbatean and Frankist heretical messianism, 
their significance should not be reduced merely to their having solved these 
quandaries. Devequt, as a way of personal redemption and a vital mystical 
value that was conceived as replacing the Lurianic tiqqm, with its messianic 
overtones, is not a new mystical value at all; it existed in thirteenth-century 
Jewish philosophy^^ and in the contemporary ecstatic Kabbalah of Abraham 
AbulaHa.^^ However, it would be very difficult indeed to ascribe to these thir- 
teenth-century Kabbalistic sources the tendency to neutralize an ideal of active 
messianism; this Is highly improbable in the case of the philosophers, and it 
would not seem reasonable to envision Abulafla as someone who neutralized 
messianism or even acute messianic trends in Judaism. He in fact considered 
himself to be a messiah and acted in the public arena as such.™ However, this 
does not detract from his presentation of the union with God, or the Active 
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Intellect, as a redemptive act, able to be achieved before the amval of the mes- 
sianic aeon." 

We may leam ftxnn this example that the neutralization of messianism in 
Jewish mysticism is not new, at least not on the phenomenological level, and 
thus we may assume, at least in principle, that part of the spiritual panorama 
of the masters of Hasidism also included an arena where devequt was consid- 
ered to be an eschatological endeavor. To assume this, it is not necessary to 
prove that the whole paradigm of ecstatic Kabbalah was known to the Hasidim 
and used as an alternative for "messianic" Lurianism. It would be sufficient to 
show that the impoitance of deveqiu as the paramount mystical value was 
accepted by the Hasidim, even without showing its connection to Lurianism or 
Sabbateanism. By way of an inner and organic development, this might have 
shaped their consciousness, while external factors — historical, geographical, 
or theosophical — became marginal by comparison with their spiritual attain- 
ment at the moment of the mystical experience. Thus, according to this second 
assumption, it is possible to envision a situation in which devequt moved to the 
center of mystical life; this resulted in a complete restructuring of mystical 
thought along the lines of the ecstatic Kabbalah, despite the fact that the details 
of this type of mysticism may not have been entirely known. The shift of focus 
to the spiritual value of devequt automatically reduces the importance of the 
external factors in religion, including the dimension of historical time in con- 
nection with the eschaton. 

5. IMMANENTISM 

A similar approach may be taken in connection with the ideal of pantheism or, 
according to s(Hne scholars, immanentism — another important and controver- 
sial issue in Hasidic theology. According to Scholem, pantheism is character- 
istic of Hasidic thought;'" another scholar has recently proposed to consider 
immanentism as one of its unique features.'" However, despite the frequent use 
of immanentist imagery and concepts, this theological conceptions was not an 
innovation of Hasidic masters, but had been formulated long befmie them in 
older strands of the Kabbalah; as the Hasidim themselves acknowledged, and 
as Scholem has correctly pointed out,"* Hasidic pantheistic and panentheistic 
formulations were drawn from R. Moshe Crodovero." Moreover, it is possible 
to show evidence for a theory of immanence that was {»w:tically identical with 
that of the Hasidic masters in a teaching of a contemporary of the Besht, R. 
Menahem Mendel, the Maggid of Bar. He is reported to have explained why 
he looked down when he prayed by saying that "he is looking for a very low 
place, because there also is Divinity and His vitality,*' and there is no place 
void of Him," because in everything there is His vitality, even in the lowest 
degree."** The terms used here betray a view that is hardly distinguishable 
from any classical Hasidic formulation of immanence. If the quote is authen- 
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tic, and for the time being I see no reason to doubt it, we may conclude that the 
immanentistic turn is not a specific development in Hasidism but was shared 
by a contemporary of the Besht and is to be seen in the larger context of the 
resurgence of Cordoverian thought in the eighteenth century.*' 

Thus, Hasidism does not constitute a dramatic departure from the univer- 
sally accepted view of God's transcendence; the Hasidic masters simply pre- 
ferred one available theological paradigm to another, in this case the more the- 
istic Lurianic theosophy. Moreover, one of the crucial illustrations of 
immanentist perception in Hasidic literature, the vision of God when contem- 
plating a woman, was clearly extracted from the work of R. Elijah de Vidas, a 
disciple of Cordovero, who quotes it from a lost treatise of R. Yizhaq of Acre, 
who was profoundly influenced by ecstatic Kabbalah.*^ Although there is 
room for further discussion on the problem of Hasidic pantheism or immanent- 
ism, the question of sources lies beyond the scope of this study; these sources 
should be analyzed in detail in order to point oat what is old and what is new 
before deciding that this shift departed dramatically from existing theological 
paradigms. 

Finally, it is important to note that it is no accident that Hasidism as a mys- 
tical phenomenon was concerned with devequi, understood in some sources as 
unio mystica, and that, theologically, pantheism was preferred by this type of 
mystical thought. These two concepts had already been integrated in the para- 
digm of ecstatic Kabbalah as two correlative concepts.*^ It is possible to unite 
with God because He permeates all of existence, and this continuous diffusion 
of the divine facilitates the mystical encounter." 

6. hasidism: between harmonization and atomization 

The present proposal calls for a greater integration of the study of Hasidic 
mysticism within the framework of Jewish mysticism through die examina- 
tion, in this context, of the various mystical and magical possibilities inherent 
in certain forms of Jewish mysticism that preceded Hasidism. Such an 
approach has been almost totally ignored by modem scholarship.** On the 
other hand, there is a need to adopt more phenomenological and comparative 
approaches to deal with Hasidism as a movement initiated and propagated by 
mystics, as a mystical paradigm in itself beside the other Jewish or non-Jewish 
mystical paradigms, at the expense of an historically oriented approach that 
emphasizes Hasidic mysticism as a solution for a crisis"* or as a source of the 
revitalization of Judaism. Important as the concerns of Buber and Scholem 
may be, they tend to minimize the Independent stature of Hasidism. Hasidism 
can be understood not so much as a reaction or solution to, but rather as a syn- 
thesis of diverse mythical elements and paradigms present in earlier types of 
Jewish mysticism.*' Its vitality derives not so much from the fact that it pro- 
vided an effective answer to a certain historical situation, but fmm its ability 
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to exploit the achievements of previous generations of Jewish mystics, who 
had supplied the stones out of which a new mystical edifice could be built. The 
precise nature of this edifice still awaits a more nuanced phenomenological 
description, one that can identify those of its featuies that were most relevant 
to the spiritual demands of Eastern European Jews and their descendants for 
several generations. Without such a description, the reason why the response 
to the mid-eighteenth-century crisis has been a viable alternative for other 
forms of Judaism in the last two centuries will remain an enigma. 

One avenue for this kind of evaluation is a benneneutical approach. 
Hasidic literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is paramountly 
exegetical, even more than Kabbalistic literature. Whoever attempts to fathom 
the content of these writings is faced with a hermeneutical {Hoblem: should the 
scholar make an effort to reconstruct a coherent intellectual scheme or a con- 
sistent type of experience from pieces of information and hints spread along- 
side lengthy exegetical texts; or should he focus his efforts on interpretation, 
along with its methods and contents, as an attempt to illuminate the text rather 
than the commentator. There is no easy answer, if one can speak of an answer 
at all to such a quandary. Much more complex is the situation that arises when 
the corpus under discussion consists not of the writings of one author alone 
but, as in the case of Hasidism, of hundreds of authors spread over two centu- 
ries of intense religious and literary activity, and divided not only by geo- 
graphical borders but also by dynastic struggles and individual predilections. 
In fact, Hasidism is a perfect case of the proliferation of small sects that differ 
from each other on relatively unimportant issues. 

The question arises whether a comprehensive approach that attempts to 
discuss Hasidic thought as such is appropriate, or whether it is more advisable 
to study each school in itself, in order to "exhaust" its specific views, before 
adopting a more synthetic attitude. Undoubtedly, there are strong arguments 
in favor of both approaches, and in fact it would be better to follow both. Any 
attempt to overemphasize the differences between Hasidic schools tends, by 
itself, to result in an atomization that obscures the sense of continuity within 
this type of mysticism, a continuity that seems, in my opinion, to be undeni- 
able; indeed, the proposal of some scholars to emphasize the differences 
among various kinds of Jewish literature, mystical and nonmystical, can con- 
tribute to a sensitive understanding of each of them; yet it fails to appreciate 
much of the hermeneutical pattern of Jewish culture. On the other hand, a har- 
monizing approach, which tends to attenuate the substantial divergences 
between various kinds of mystical literature, obliterates the distinctions 
between the sources or authors of the speculative structures and impoverishes 
the panoramic landscape of Hasidism — and of Jewish mysticism — in general. 
We must be aware of the paradoxical situation of the existence of both a stable 
core, or cores, or "minimum-essence" (or even models, as we shall see below) 
and fluid aspects of the same religious structures. 
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Using a theory of models, I shall propose a methodology that addresses 
the common denominators of several important forms of Jewish mysticism 
and describe their interactions and integrations, yet at the same time allows 
enough room for historical changes, which may be substantial or contingent. 
It seems to me that the Hasidic movement, which traces its pedigree from one 
founding Hgure, and has been dramatically shaped by the mysticism of his suc- 
cessor, the Great Maggid, should be examined to determine what spiritual 
common denominators exist beyond the differences we observe on the surface. 
The Hasidic masters explicitly subscribed to the message of the founder and 
attempted, in different ways, to disseminate it in homiletic forms. The models 
to be analyzed here are modes of organizing the huge, disparate Hasidic corpus 
into a nwre significant religious metalanguage. Beyond — and in my opinion 
despite — the individual, and sometimes scholastic divergences between the 
Hasidic masters, one can see a basic message, which posits the ideal of the 
extreme mystic and magician as the bridge between the Jewish people and 
God. The Zaddiq, a pontifical figure, serves qua mystic, the needs of the com- 
munity, to which he is expected to supply spiritual and material assistance. 



7. ESSENCES, HISTORY, MODELS 



One of the basic assumptions of philosophical phenomenology as understood 
by Husserl is the concept of the "invariance of sense." This view, that a certain 
objective content transcends the contingent aspect of a phenomenon, is crucial 
to his methodology. This approach is no longer exceptional. Indeed, I found a 
suggestive fonnulation of the paradox of essence and change in one of Eugene 
lonesco's autobiographical fragments. 

I agree with the idea that structures are, that they change, fall apart, and are 
reconstituted; structures, or models, or ideas, or archetypes are present, and 
are invariable In their essence.'^ 

In line with his worldview, the playwright asserts that structures both 
change and are invariable. That is, a certain essence is stable but the structure 
representing this essence is nevertheless changing. This view is also expressed 
in modem psychoanalytic thought; a contemporary follower of Jung states, 
when attempting to account for the nature of the archetypes: 

Archetypal metaphors do change with the passing of each goietation; this 
does not imply changes in the archetype as such. New metaphors do receive 
cultural acknowledgement and each subsequent generation has a difTerent 
store or images on which to draw.'' 

Another phenomenologist, the contemporary philosopher Jean-Francois 
Lyotard, similarly asserts that "each Uiinking is a rethinking and that there is 
nothing the presentation of which could be said to be the 'premiere.' Every 
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emergence of something reiterates something else, every occurrence is a recur- 
rence."** 

This dilemma concerning the interpretation of older elements in later cor- 
pora, oral and written, is a major {Voblem in modem scholarship; it emerged, 
in my opinion, as the result of the collapse of the historically oriented attitude, 
which regarded later phenomena both as a transformation of earlier ones and, 
sometimes, their improvement. The Hegelian scheme, which has dramatically 
infoimed the history of ideas approach, seems to leave some unanswered ques- 
tions, making a simplistic adherence to it problematic for anyone who is aware 
of modem methodological debates.'^ What we discover by resorting to the 
"history of ideas" method is more an earlier antecedent for a certain idea than 
a "premiere," to use Lyotard's term; more a repetition of an idea with a lesser 
or greater change from the first instance of its invention ex nihilo.** 

This is one of the methodological reasons for the proposal, to be advanced 
in detail in chapters 2 and 5, that we must presuppose certain models to better 
understand the variegated phenomena that constitute both Kabbalah and 
Hasidism. Theoretically, it is easier to understand the changes happening 
within history than it is to analyze what one could call the "minimum- 
essence." Logically, however, the success of analyzing histcnical change is 
radically dependent upon the sometimes implicit assumption of scholars con- 
cerning the existence of a relatively stable minimum-essence, which nuy be 
said to represent the Husserlian "invariance of sense." Without assuming the 
inertial nature of language and thought, the idea of change becomes very 
vague: why not speak about disconnected concepts that use the same vocabu- 
lary, if major breaks are assumed to take place in each and every generation? 
Historical approaches, with their emphasis on change, must be complemented 
by phenomenological ones that deal with relatively stable essences. Although 
this approach has its own difficulties, it is nevertheless less problematic than 
the purely historical one. 

It is not easy to explain why certain essences recur in historical and cul- 
tural circumstances that seem to invite dramatic changes in their expression. 
As we have learned from recent scholarship, mentalities are rather inertial, and 
only rarely is it possible to relate these changes convincingly to historical fac- 
tors. HowevCT, in the case (tf the history of Jewish mysticism, one major factor 
that triggered many of the changes was rather neglected: that is, the interaction 
between different types of religious interests, models, and schools. The study 
of various kinds of Kabbalisdc literature lead me to the conclusion that **pure" 
mystical schools are very rare. In most cases we can detect interactions 
between different types of mystical and nonmystical schools. Classical Jewish 
mythologoumena interacted with Neoplatonism at the beginning of Kabbalah; 
Ashkenazi mystical techniques interacted with Maimonidean proclivities in 
Abraham AbulaTia's ecstatic Kabbalah; AbulaGa's Kabbalah interacted with 
Sun mysticism; the ancient magical concept of golem has intraacted with a 
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variety of speculative systems. R. Yohanan Alemanno's thought shows that 
nothing philosophical or occult in Judaism and Christianity was alien to him, 
he interpreted Kabbalah both magically and Neoplatonically; his thought rep- 
resents an interaction between the Italian mystical traditions and those arriving 
from Spain after the expulsion. Likewise, I propose to see in the different types 
of interactions clues for understanding the development of Kabbalah in the 
wake of the expulsion. Later on, in Cordovero, the various theosophies of the 
different Zoharic layers were in fact harmonized, but at the same time, the 
ecstatic Kabbalah and magical concepts were widely absorbed. The following 
analysis attempts to apply this same "interactional" approach to the processes 
that were influential in the emergence of Hasidism. 

Important forms of Jewish spirituality emerged not so much as the result 
of the confrontation between history, historical crises, or other socioeconomic 
circumstances with mysticism, but from syntheses between religious aspira- 
tions, personalities, ideals, nomenclatures, and fears, and various mystical 
models. Neglecting this methodological assumption of interactions between a 
variety of experiential and speculative models, many of the prevailing studies 
of historical development in Jewish mysticism have relied upon the belief that 
any explanation of a new type of mysticism must start with an examination of 
its historical circumstances. The latter are deemed to offer the answers to the 
quandaries posed by the new form of thought under examination. This presup- 
position, which assumes that we understand better and know more about "his- 
tory" than about the speculative systems we choose to examine, is highly ques- 
tionable. It presupposes that the historian of Jewish mysticism believes that the 
"plain" historians are able to produce a historical picture that is widely accept- 
able to other historians, a result that seems to occur only in rather exceptional 
cases. In very few cases do scholars of Jewish mysticism conduct historical 
research by themselves. Rather they rely, as a rule, on the flndings of scholars 
in fields as diverse as thirteenth-century Provence or nineteenth-century 
Poland. By asserting the priority of historical circumstance, the historian of 
Jewish mysticism often falls prey not to the fallacies of his own research, but 
to that of others, which, given the special nature of his academic focus, he is 
unable to correct. 

In lieu of relying on the findings of others, the student of Jewish mysti- 
cism might better investigate in depth the kinds of material that we may rea- 
sonably assume were seen, quoted, and though sometimes misunderstood by 
the mystics, were nevertheless formative with regard to their religious world- 
view. Without a thorough acquaintance with the main stages of Jewish mysti- 
cism that predate Hasidism, for example, it is hazardous to speak of novelties 
conditioned by "historical" circumstances. Hasidism is part of a larger 
whole — the variety of canonical and noncanonical mystical writings in Juda- 
ism — and the very existence and understanding of this movement as a mysti- 
cal, though not as a social, movement, is contingent upon this whole. I propose 
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that the historian of Hasidisra. when dealing with this movement as a mystical 
phenomenon, might better operate in that area in which he has a qualitative 
superiority, namely the knowledge of the texts of Hasidism and their sources. 
It is only after a more exhaustive inspection of mystical sources and spiritual 
models, and we are very far Irom such exhaustive analyses, that recourse to 
corroborating material irom other types of sources — historical, ectmomic or 
otherwise — can be fruitful. Generalizations regarding historical and economic 
crises can help with our undostanding of a particular thinker in a certain 
period, as much as the assumption that by an economic crisis the situation of 
all the people in a certain period were affected. As in many cases, at times of 
economic crisis there were many wealthy people, just as in times of prosper- 
ity, there were pessimistic thinkers. The implicit assumption that a thinker, or 
in our case a mystic, reflects the plight of his generation is as good as the 
assumption that his thought was formative for that generation. 

These statements notwithstanding, our methodological assumption is that 
there are historical data that can be ascertained; biographical studies and bib- 
liogrq)hical descriptions may clarify the contents of the teaching of a certain 
master, and historical circumstances may effect the flowering of <Hie mystical 
model or the rejection of another. There can be no doubt that ideological 
clashes shaped many of the important aspects of Jewish mysticism, and inter* 
actions within the Jewish community and with the forces outside it should be 
carefully examined. Nevertheless, one must remain skeptical of proposals 
regarding the religious mentality of Hasidism that attempt to learn too easily 
from "histcny." In many cases "history" stands for the shaky picture accepted 
by one scholar on the basis of the writings of another, or for the construction 
of a picture out of selected pieces of information, collected sometimes accord- 
ing to a preconceived theory about the social, political, or economic situation, 
believers. By overemphasizing the impact of external history on inner devel- 
opments, the modem scholarship of Jewish mysticism has adopted an evolu- 
tionary, almost materialist-dialectic, or Neo-Marxist type of explanation, 
which can be designated as proximism.*^ 

One more observation regarding models: Throughout the text the word 
model is used in a rather explicit manner in order to point to patterns that can 
be discerned in the studied texts. This fact is important for my approach, which 
I would like to consider phenomenological. As is well known, phenomenolog- 
ical approaches are in general reticent insofar as model theories are concerned, 
since in many cases they require the imposition of an extemat, preconceived 
structure onto the process of observing the phenomena. The models I am con- 
cerned with here, however, are the result of observations of the Hasidic mate- 
rial; they are not artificial constructs introduced for the sake of a better under- 
standing of that ^pe of mysdcism, but what I believe were existing ways of 
thought in pre-Hasidic Jewish mysticism. The tenn model is used rather than 
the term system because a given system of thought, like Hasidism, can be 
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described, as we shall see below, by more than one mystical, or magical, 
model. From this point of view, a system is not always a systematic corpus, 
namely a body of writing that expouses a logically coherent way of thought. 
In some cases, of course, a certain comprehensive type of mystical corpus 
expressing a certain system, like Lurianic Kabbalah, or Abraham Abulafia's 
writings, is basically informed by one model alone. On the other hand, I use 
the term model as distinguished from the term structure, which may stand for 
a more limited concept than a model, and which is not a matter of imitation. 
So, for example, the anthropomorphic apprehension of the Torah, or of the 
world of the angels, belongs to a structure that unifies the concept of man and 
God. From this point of view, Lovejoy's "Great Chain of Being" represents a 
structure, since it presents reality more than it inspires a certain way of life. 
Structures, unlike models, are modes of thought that — to paraphrase Ricoeur's 
view of the symbol — invite thought but only rarely action. Structures may 
enter in the constitution of models. 

In other words, the models proposed in the following chapters are similar 
\o Buber's "primary words," which in his thought mean combinations among 
different entities, as well as intimate relations among them. Like primary 
words, models are related to the whole being. More than a modus cognescendi, 
like structures, models combine both a modus operandi and a modus vivendi. 
The emphasis in the following discussions will be on concepts like kavvanah, 
devequt, '^aliyat ha-neshamah, hamshakhah, horadat ha-rukaniyyut, she 'iy- 
vah, talismanic performance of the ritual combinations of letters — terms that 
convey a very dynamic relation between man and God and between man and 
his community. Our intention is to inspect Jewish mysticism more from the 
point of view of the syntax of the mystical language than it is an attempt at 
clariftcatton of its morphology. This is why theological views like immanent- 
ism, transcendence, dialectical coincidence of oppositions, and the tike serve 
as theological background for the religious activity of the eighteenth-century 
mystics and magicians more than as catalysts for their emergence; they are 
points of reference, which present the frame of an outburst of enthusiastic and 
ecstatic mood rather than the triggers of such moods. There can be no doubt 
that Hasidism, like many other forms of mysticism, was — as Hans Jonas^ 
once put it — in search of validation by adopting a variety of theological stands, 
which contributed to the emergence of a more comprehensive worldview. 

8. HASIDISM AND OTHER LrTERARV CORPORA 

In many fields in the humanities, the analyses of a significant literary corpus 
in relation to another body of literature contributes substantially to a different 
interpretation of the latter, both because of the novelty of the material and the 
concepts and because of the types of affinities between them. This is also the 
case with the scholarship on Hasidism. Its evolving understandings were 
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cleq>ly affected by various developments in the scholarship of Jewish mysti- 
cism, especially by the attention paid to underanalyzed works of mystical lit- 
erature. So, for example, the emphasis on Sabbateanism that characterizes the 
scholarship of Gershom Scholem, Isaiah Tishby, and Yehuda Liebes has 
brought special attention to the affmities between Sabbatean ideas and Hasidic 
ones."* When the study of mystical thought in the circle of R. Mosbe Mayyim 
Luzzato was undertaken by I. Tishby, one of its results was the theory — 
already adumbrated by E. Zweifel and H. N. Bialik — of the contribution of this 
messianic Kabbalist, who was at the same time a hidden Sabbatean figure, to 
the emergence of some Hasidic ideals.'*"' When the study of the ethical Kab- 
balistic literature beginning with the Safedian period up to the emetgence of 
Hasidism was advanced in the studies of Mordekhai Pachter and Mendel 
Pierkaz, one of their major findings was the affinity between certain Hasidic 
ideas, often conceived as radical and Sabbatean, and ethical Kabbalistic trea- 
tises, replacing a previous assumption that their background was Sab- 
batean."" Hie development of the inquiry into R. Moshe Cordovero's Kabbal- 
istic thought, most recently advanced by the studies of Bracha Sack, has 
contributed significantly to a greater awareness of the sources in this Safedian 
Kabbalist 's writings of certain Hasidic views. Last but not least: the inquiry 
into the hanhagot literature undertaken by Ze'ev Gries has illuminated the 
details of the relationship between the pre-Hastdic spiritual guidance literature 
and its Hasidic counterparts."" These spadework studies are a major area that 
should be cultivated in order not only to understand Hasidism against its liter- 
ary sources, but also to clarify both the details and the more general spiritual 
physiognomy of the various strains of Hasidic thought. These macro-analyses, 
the term used here to designate studies that deal with relationships among dif- 
ferent forms of Jewish religiosity,"" help us place Hasidic thought in its larger 
Jewish religious context, by disclosing the unspecified affinities between the 
earlier and the latter sources. 

The present study strives to specify certain details of the influence of 
motifs found in Cordovero, who, from our point of view, is one of the main 
tradents of two other types of Kabbalistic thought: ecstatic Kabbalah and the 
so-catled hermetical type of magic; from this vantage point it is also part of a 
macro-analysis. In line with the panoramic approach proposed above, it seems 
that these additional types of thought not only allow for a better understanding 
of aspects of Hasidism previously neglected by scholars, but may also affect 
the understanding of processes that have significantly shaped Hasidic mysti- 
cism in areas that have already been analyzed by scholars in other ways. The 
addition of these models of thought, to be discussed in the following pages, 
does not — at least not automatically — detract from the findings of previous 
scholars of Hasidism.'*" In some cases the issues discussed here have not been 
treated by other scholars; in others qualifications to the already existing anal- 
yses have been proposed. 
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What seems crucial, however, is not only textual findings but method- 
ological attempts to study Jewish mysticism and, in our case, Hasidism, in a 
manner different from that accepted by modem scholarship. By entering into 
a discussion of a theory of models, we hope to contribute toward a more com- 
prehensive view of the systemic factors active in Jewish mysticism in gen- 
eral. Beyond these macro-analytical considerations, which will constitute 
the main part of this study, we shall propose, and hope to substantiate, more 
systemic observations that will take into consideration the macro-analytical, 
but will strive to illuminate the phenomenological structures of Hasidic mys- 
ticism. The proposed theory of models in pre-Hasidic Jewish mysticism, as 
welt as the question of their interactions and the resulting new, and more com- 
prehensive models, transcend the macro-analytic approach described above 
and should be understood as part of a larger attempt to understand the under- 
lying structures of Jewish mysticism. This issue is the focus of the second 
chapter of the present study. 

Before approaching the influences of the mystical and magical models, it 
is important to deal with the claim that underlies the proximistic theory of 
Scholem and Buber: Should we consider Lurianic Kabbalah — and in 
Scholem's case Sabbateanism was understood to be the amplification of 
Lurianic messianism and its realization on the historical scene — to be the sin- 
gle most important mystical trend of concern to the scholar of Hasidism? Is 
Sabbateanism so crucial"^ and Lurianism so indispensable for understanding 
the major religious changes that have originated in Hasidism?'"* 

In the following pages we shall present a picture of Hasidic historical 
sources and phenomenology that differs substantially from the conventional 
descriptions of this type of Jewish mysticism. We shall pay much more atten- 
tion to types of literature that reflect two of the central spiritual concerns of 
Hasidism: the mystical experience and magical practices. Without an exami- 
nation of the spiritual possibilities contained in previous Jewish literature, the 
conclusions that link Hasidism to only some of the mystical paradigms are 
conjectural. The attempt to introduce neglected material into the discourse of 
Hasidic spirituality demands close study, and minute philological analysis, of 
texts written centuries before Hasidism appeared. However, in establishing a 
much more panoramic perspective on Hasidism as a mystical movement, these 
surveys are crucial, for they correct the present overemphasis on Lurianism as 
the only basic source of Hasidic spirituality. 

Despite the fact that I frequently refer to Kabbalistic and magical types of 
literature from the beginning of Kabbalah to the seventeenth century, the 
major emphasis of this study is the Hasidic sources. Nevertheless, it is inevi- 
table that a project attempting to establish affinities among several types of lit- 
erature should quote extensively from all of them. In our case this need is 
much more pressing, as these bodies of literature that informed Hasidism are 
not always in the purview of those scholars who focus their academic attention 
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on the late mystical Uterature. I have attempted to peruse the writings of the 
first four generations of Hasidism and pay special attention to some of the 
writings of the fifth generation."" 

The core of the Hasidic writings quoted below was written fiom 1750 to 
1850, However, we have also looked at the works of non-Hasidic contempo- 
rary authors like Shelomo Maimon, R. Pinbas Eliyahu Hurwitz. R. Hayyim of 
Volozhin, and others. This amounts to a vast corpus of writings; however most 
of it was written in a small geographical area and is a relatively homogenous 
type of mystical thought tn basically one language (though in some cases the 
Hebrew texts were initially delivered as sermons in Yiddish). We may there- 
fore speak of different versions of Jewish mysticism emphasizing various 
aspects of the already existing paradigms and models. The geographical area 
is the greater part of Eastern Europe, bounded by Slovakia in the west, the 
Ukraine in the east, Belorussia in the north, and Moldavia in the south. It is 
important to note that this area includes only a small percentage of the coun- 
tries the Jews inhabited in the middle of the eighteenth century. Hasidism was 
unable to go beyond these areas, with the exception of some small groups of 
Hasidim who emigrated to the Galilee. As a mystical phenomenon, Hasidism 
is the creation of part of the Ashkenazi world, which rejected Sabbateanism 
and Frankism on one hand, and the Enlightenment on the other. With the 
exception of some forms of Sabbateanism still active in the Ottoman Empire, 
all these spiritual phenomena flourished in eighteenth-century Europe. When 
comparing Hasidic thought to other foims of Jewish mysticism in the area 
(excluding most of the forms of Sabbateanism), we can see a certain homoge- 
neity, which distinguishes Jewish from Christian and Muslim mysticism 
(though it is closer to the latter than to the former) as well as from the mystical 
traditions of the East. Most of the Jewish mystics agree about the theosophical 
structure of divinity, about the centrality of ritual, and about the impact of this 
ritual on the divine structure, an influence refisrred to here as "theutgy." Like- 
wise, they agree on the possibility of reaching extraordinary spiritual experi- 
ences; revelations of angelic mentors, ascents of the soul, and even prophetic 
experience were conceived as positive. 

Although there are different emphases on the centrality of these spiritual 
factors, we might compare the various versions of Jewish mysticism to a num- 
ber of nets of different patterns all woven from identical threads. In fact, those 
threads are found in all the major centers of Jewish life; all tiiese centers were 
acquainted with Kabbalah, including Cordoverianism and Lurianism; and even 
ethical Kabbalistic literature and Sabbateanism were known in several coiners 
of the Jewish world. The question is, why did Eastern Europe generate its 
unique syntheses of these factors. The accepted scholarly answer, that Hasid- 
ism is a response to the Sabbatean challenge and to the despair that arose in the 
aftermath of its failure, does not address the question why only part of Eastern 
Europe produced the pecular version of Kabbalah known as Hasidism. Was 
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the despair greater there than it was in the Middle East, North AMca, or Central 
Europe? 

The relative homogeneity of these eighteenth-century writings is much 
more apparent after reading studies like those of Carlo Ginsburg, Lawrence 
Sullivan, and Bruce Lincoln on one hand, and those of Weinstein and Bell and 
Valerie Flint on the other. The work of the first three scholars, who analyze 
material spread over continents, deals with phenomena that developed over a 
period of several thousands of years; and several hundred years the second 
group of scholars, who deal with saints and magic in the Christian Middle Ages 
in Western Europe, take up phenomena that developed over several cen- 
turies. The inclusion here of these types of studies, which are not representa- 
tive of existing works on Jewish mysticism and magic, may perhaps persuade 
younger scholars to adopt a much broader perspective for the study of both 
Hasidism and Jewish mysticism in general. We should not hesitate to relate 
eighteenth-century Hasidism to Arabic magic or to thirteenth-century ecstatic 
Kabbalah because of prejudices about the special status of certain phenomena 
that were a central academic concern of the older generation of scholars in the 
Held of Jewish mysticism. The minute examination of detail found in texts, 
important as this is in itself, cannot take the place of the analysis of mysticism 
and magic as phenomena by means of the appropriate critical tools. Phenom- 
enology, psychology, anthropology and the comparative study of religions, 
intellectual history, and cultural history'" should all supplement the textology 
and historiography that reign supreme in modem Hastdic studies. 

The present study has benefited from modern scholarship in the field of 
Jewish mysticism in general and that of Hasidism in particular. The great 
achievements of Gershom Scholem and his school opened an avenue that 
ensured a far more sensitive approach to historical and conceptual aspects of 
this mystical lore. Most of their research focused upon the writings of the fust 
generations of Hasidic masters. The major developments in the last generation 
of scholars, who turned their attention from analysis of the writings of earlier 
generations of Hasidic masters to those of later (the third and the fourth gen- 
erations), have facilitated the present study to a large extent; the analyses of 
the thought of Habad Hasidism by Rachel Elior,"^ or of R. Nahman of Braslav 
by Arthur Green,"* to give only two examples, have contributed to a more pro- 
found understanding of these later layers of Hasidic mysticism. Moreover, 
some recent developments in the historical and social descriptions of Hasidism 
in the first generation, like those of Emanuel Etkes,"* Ada Rapopoit-Albert,'" 
and Moshe Rosman,"^ have started to pave the way to a new understanding of 
the origin of this type of Jewish mysticism, presenting it as neither a protest 
nor a mass-movement in its inception. This more elitist understanding of the 
first two generations of Hasidic masters, dominant in the studies of Etkes and 
Rapoport-Atbert, allows for a dynamic of historical explanation less con- 
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cemed with the nexus between the masses and their charismatic leaders and 
more focused upon the first Hasidic masters as part of the general spiritual 
frameworlc of Jewish mysticism.'" The present study takes into account the 
conclusions reached by these as well as many other scholars in this area, espe- 
cially those of Mendel Piekarz. 

Most recently, two extreme fonnulations of the nature of Hasidic mysti* 
cism were expressed by two leading scholars in the field: Piekarz has argued 
that there is nothing new from the speculative point of view in Hasidism and 
it should therefore be regarded as a socioreligious movement that does not 
offer anything novel in comparison to Kabbalistic thought"* Conversely, 
Elior has emphasized the diveigence between the Kabbalistic tradition and 
Hasidism, minimizing the continuity between them."* In my opinion, each of 
these positions, because of its extreme nature, reflects the actual situation only 
in a very partial way. Like Buber and Scholem, these scholars have 
approached Kabbalah as a relatively homogenous lore, and different as their 
answers are, they share a monolithic picture of what is in fact a mote diversi- 
fied Kabbalah. The answer seems to be oscillating somewhere between these 
two poles. One may see a certain continuity between some fonns of Kabbalah 
and Hasidism, but even when such continuity is perceptible, signifi- 
cant changes — some of them a matter of structural shiAings— can also be 
detected. 

9. ECSTASY AND MAGIC: DEPlNmONS 

Through the study of models that inform the various forms of Hasidism, it will 
be easier to integrate Hasidism into the history of Jewish mysticism, and of 
mysticism in general, while at the same time acquiring a better understanding 
of its ecstatic and magical components. In the following discussion we shall 
use the term ecstasy to mean the temporary effacement of one's own person- 
ality, during which time one is possessed by the divine power or presence or 
divine spirit. This experience is sought after in Hasidism, but it is also one that 
does not occur, in general, without prior preparation. Mysticism may be under- 
stood as the experience of direct contact with the divine, expressed either by 
the Hebrew term deveqia or related words. Like other scholars of Hasidism, 1 
assume that the groups of pneumatics active at the inception of Hasidism exer- 
cised a formative influence on its spiritual physiognomy. However, we must 
also look into the wider mystical contexts that may help us understand the 
mystical and magical background to the activities of the Hasidim. 

According to Flint. "Magic may be said to be the exercise of a preternat- 
ural control over nature by human beings, with the assistance of ftnces more 
powerful than they.'"^ With its emphasis on control over nature, this defini- 
tion makes a clear distiiKtion between magic and theurgy, the latter under- 
stood as attempts by the Kabbalist or Hasidic master to induce a change within 
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the divine intrastructure itself.'" In general, we shall distinguish too easily or 
too strongly between magic and religion in the pages that follow. There is 
ample support for the view that, in some forms of the religious mentality, 
magic plays a central role.'^ 



Parti 

Models in Kabbalah and Hasidism 



Three basic models can be seen competing throughout the history of Jewish 
mysticism: the theosfqihical-theurgical one, represented most eminently by 
Zoharic literature and the Safedian Kabbalah; the ecstatic, expressed in the 
writings of R. Atvaham Abulafia, R. Yizhaq of Acre, and some ecstatic 
Kabbalists; and the magical model, which is not expressed in a distinct body of 
Jewish mystical literature, but is present in certain writings of the other two 
models. The theosophical-theurgical and ecstatic models wet« already wticu- 
lated by the thirteenth century; the magic model entered Kabbalah relatively 
early, at the end of the same century, though more elaborate examples of it are 
found in Kabbalistic literature after the fifteenth century. This model, as well as 
the ecstatic one, became more prominent in the writings of R. Moshe Cordovero, 
and certain of his followers, and came to the attention of the founders of 
Hasidism. Openness toward the magical and ecstatic aspects of Jewish mysti- 
cism emerged in a period when the most widespread version of the tbeosc^- 
cal-theurgical model, Lurianic Kabbalah, was thought by some Jewish mystics 
and by sonte of the first Hasidic masters to be problematic. Far from constitut- 
ing a repudiation of Lunanism, held to be the most sacrosanct body of mystical 
literature among Jewish mystics, this weakening accompanied a reorientation 
of spiritual concerns that gave rise to the inclusion of an elaboration upon 
elements from the other forms of Jewish mysticism: the ecstatic and the 
magical. 
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The Weakening of the Lurianic Kabbalah 
in the Eighteenth Century 



Modem scholars have regarded Lurianic Kabbal^ as the most crucial fomt of 
Kabbalistic literature to have influenced Hasidism. Lurianic ccncepts, either 
in their classical form or in their Sabbatean metamorphosis, were conceived as 
formative for the new type of mysticism, or at least as provoking new inteipre- 
tations. As it has already been pointed out, it is necessaiy to adopt a more pan> 
oramic approach to the sources that have nurtured Hasidism; here we must 
draw attention to a phenomenon that ajqiarently has passed unnoticed; namely, 
that during the formative decades of the nascent Hasidism, Lurianism did not 
always go unchallenged, as a fomi of Kabbalah that must either be accepted or 
inteipreted. In fact, there is evidence for a weakening of the supremacy of 
Lurianic Kabbalah. This weakening opened the door for the surfacing of other 
forms of Kabbalah that, together with Lurianism, contributed to the physiog- 
nomy of Hasidism. 

1. KABBALAH IN THE EfGHTEENTH-CEKrURY CONTROVERSY 

The second half of the eighteenth centuiy was a period of bitter controversies 
between various Jewish groups in Eastern and Central Europe. The battle 
against the Sabbatean movement and its later metamorphosis into Frankism 
became famous through the polemical disputes between R. Jacob Emden and 
R. Yonathan Eibeschuetz; the emergence of Hasidism in several centos of 
Polish Jewry aroused the opposition of famous rabbis in Vifaia and Brody. 
Toward the end of the centuiy, the first representatives of the Jewish Enlight- 
enment were bitterly fought by the rabbinic establishments of Centra] and 
Eastern Europe. The first two controversies focused upon two differing ver- 
sions of Kabbalah: the Sabbatean version, stemming from further conqilica- 
tions of Lurianic theosophy, which was mainly interested in the various 
maneuvers of the pretended Nfessiah Shabbetai Zevi, in his eschatological 
fight with evil; and the Hasidic veisi(»i of Kabbalah, pointing the way to a new 
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mystical modus vivendi to be achieved through enthusiastic prayer, various 
types of mystical union, and communion with God. The great opponents of 
these two brands of Kabbalah, like R. Jacob Emden and R. Eliyahu, the Gaon 
of Vilna, were themselves well-known Kabbalists. Therefore, Kabbalah itself 
was never the subject of a comprehensive criticism, but only its "heretical" 
interpretation, which was felt to have dangerous theological and social impli- 
cations. With respect to the third important controversy, over the Enlighten- 
ment, Kabbalah was never a main issue: the majority of the opponents of the 
Enlightenment were Kabbalists or figures whose attitude toward Kabbalah 
was positive or reserved, but not totally critical.' (n this tense atmosphere, 
where so many groups were critical, or at least suspicious of one another, Kab- 
balah enjoyed a peculiar status: it was almost universally accepted as the sac- 
rosanct Jewish esoteric theology. Nevertheless, we do find occasional critical 
remaiits regarding the nature of this lore, remarks that stem from unequivo- 
cally Kabbalistic authorities.^ 

2. THE STANDS (ff THE CONSERVATIVES 

The best-known instance of the orthodox criticism of Kabbalah in the eigh- 
teenth century was the incisive reexamination of Zoharic texts by R, Jacob 
Emden. The centrality of the Zohar for both Sabbateans and Frankists pushed 
their fervent adversary to a new and close perusal of this pivotal text. His con- 
clusions were far from orthodox; according to his erudite inquiries, the 7U)har 
was formed of at least thit« layers: an ancient one, authored by R. Shimeon 
bar Yohai; another layer, including Ra 'ya ^ Meheimm ^ and Tiqqunei Zohar; 
and an even later part, the Midrash ha-Ne ^etam? Moreover, he argued that 
later glosses had been incorporated into the original Zoharic text. Even though 
some of Emden 's conclusions concerning the layers of the Zohar have not 
been accepted by modem scholarship of Kabbalah,^ some of his textual anal- 
yses, when viewed from the perspective of literary criticism of the Zohar, are 
interesting achievements. In Emden's view, however, the problems Kabbalah 
posed went much further than the quandaries connected with parts of the 
Zohar or its glosses, and the ways they were misused or abused by heretical 
Jewish "sectarians." (n Emden 's period, the whole Kabbalistic body of litera- 
ture became problematic. A highly significant passage from his Mitpahat Sefa- 
rim illustrates the confusion one faces when learning Kabbalistic works: 

Let no student imagine that he can study Zohar only from written texts,^ since 
some persons "looked and were smitten,"' as we have heard and has tteen 
demonstrated by our sins - the sect of . . . Shabbaiai Zevi . . . and we must be 
careful not to fail to recognize the real nature of the works of Shabbatai Zevi 
and his accursed disciples, which mixed together with the authentic Kabbal- 
istic books, especially the works of the ARI, which were falsified by those 
abominable persons' . , . who all their days study only the esoteric lore, as I 
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have heard regarding the new custom which became widespread in dr East- 
em countries.* They do not intend to study the knowledge of the perfbrnuuicc 
of the commandments, bvt only look for the mystoy of the Tonh by the 
exclusive study of Zohar and Luna's works. Due to our sins h became a sin- 
ful obstacle and it [die study of Kabbalah] caused a laige disruption in 
Israel's camp since by ft (i.e. the study] they throw away the fulfillment of 
theTorah.. . * 

For Etnden, the dangers of Kabbalah are implicit not only in its distortion 
and fabrication of pseudo-Lurianic books of a Sabbatean provenance; the very 
predominance of Kabbalistic studies imperiled, be believed, the integiity of the 
Jewish way of life, based principally upon the observance of the command- 
ment5.'° Although his criticism was directed mainly toward the Sabbatean 
attachment to, and abuse of. Kabbalah, similar statements directed toward 
Hasidism may be found shortly after the above passage was written, in which 
the author also attacked the Hasidic way of prayer." Therefore, not only is the 
text of the Zohar problematic, but all Lurianic texts, and the uncoordinated 
study of Kabbalah in general. Mmeover. it seems that the quandary was even 
^ater than this; according to Emden, who was, we must remember, a Kab- 
balist himself," 

... all the teachings of R. Yi^haq Luria, may his memoiy be Messed, in 'Ez 
f/<iy)qm and his other books on these matters, aie true from one point of view, 
and not true from anodier. They are true as understood by R. Yi^aq Luria 
and others like him, but not true at all, in the way we understand them, since 
all that it stated in books and [other] works is the plain sense of dte Kabbalah, 
which is not tnie, but the esoteric sense of the Kabbalah alone is true, and it 
cannot be written in any book." 

Although the importance of the inner sense of Kabbalah is not disputed by 
Emden, this lore is seen as distorted by the Utoral dimension of Kabbalistic lit- 
erature: by committing Kabbalah to writing, its real meaning is lost This is 
why Emden firmly recommends the oral study of the Zohar. As far as Lurianic 
Kabbalah is concerned, Etnden believed its true meaning was ignored in his 
own time. A simihur stand was taken by an illustrious synthesizer of Lurianic 
Kabbalah, R. Shelomo Eliaahov, who maintained that 

all the teachings of Ari . ..an like the teachings of the Tonh, which include 
the Parties, and whatever was discussed here is only the plam sense, the eso- 
teric one being very elusive.'* 

Another authority in Kabbalistic lore made interesting (rtiservations about 
the pernicious effects of the dissemination of Kabbalah in Ms tune; Emden's 
deadly enemy, R. Yonathan Eibeschuetz, remarks in his approbation, or 
haskamah, ijS the printing of the book ^Aapaqlariah ha-Me Hiah, a comtnen- 
tary on the book of the Zohar, by R. Zevi Horowitz: 
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I don't agree at all to the printing of Kabbftlistic books, since the secret things 
belong unto the Loid our God [Deut 29:28] and we are not permitted to 
expound the work of the [divine] chariot publicly. Whoever published some- 
thing, his printing is tantamount to its exposition to large masses, and the text 
is equally available to everyone, worthy or unworthy. ... On account of our 
great sins, they [i.e. the printed books] were pernicious for us, and some dam- 
age occurred because of the printing and their silence was more worthwhile 
than their speech. However, these booklets do noi deal with the emanational 
chain according to ARI. blessed be his memory, like the teachings on the res- 
torations of the worlds and the divine anthropomorphic configurations, con- 
cerning which it was said: it is the glory of God to conceal a thing [Prov. 
25:2]." 

The confession of an outstanding Kabbalist like Eibeschuetz that Lurianic 
teachings are dangerous when published is highly significant. These dangers 
are commonly viewed as connected with the Sabbatean anthropomorphic 
interpretations of them. However, even Eibeschuetz, whose links to the sect 
are by now better known,'* is sensitive to the distortions that may result from 
Lurianic books. Having examined the Lurianic attitude to Kabbalah among 
eighteenth-century masters, let us now inspect various approaches of Hasidic 
masters to Luna's mystical thought. 

3. I4ASIDIC masters' QUANDARIES CONCERNING LURIANIC KABBAIAH 

One of the younger contemporaries of R. Yonathan Eibeschuetz, R. Abraham 
ha-Mallakh, the son of R. Dov Baer of Miedzyrec, deplores the plight of 
Kabbalah: 

The true Torah, called Kabbalah, became corporeal, and it is indeed the true 
Torah, but it became very obscure and corporeal, because of our sins.'^ 

An important disciple of the Great Maggid proposed an explanation for this 
plight. In the introduction to his Dibrat Shelomo, R. Shelomo of Lutzk indi- 
cates that the Lurianic teachings are focused upon anthropomorphic subjects, 
since they were intended for Luna's disciples, who had already studied the 
Cordoverian Kabbalah,'^ "wherein the real spiritual significance of anthropo- 
morphism was exposed."'* Only the deterioriation of the generations caused, 
according to this author, the simplistic understanding of Ltuianic Kabbalah; 
the actual role of Hasidism is to restore the real spiritual Kabbalah." R. She- 
lomo of Lutzk tacitly implies that such a reversal means, inter alia, the resto- 
ration to prominence of Cordovero, whose work, as we shall later see, was of 
utmost importance for Hasidic thought." A similar stand may be discerned in 
a work by R. Meshullam Hioebus of Zbarazh, Yosher Divrei 'Emet. He 
restricted the study of the Zohar and Lurianic works to a limited elite who have 
experienced supreme spiritual states; and this author approvingly quotes R. 
Menahem de Lonzano,^ who asserts that these works were written for persons 
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who are able to leave behind the corporeal world and attain a high spiritual sta- 
tus. R. Meshullam Phoebus and others like him imagine interpretations of 
these woiks that are totally different from the original intention of the texts.'^ 
The main mentor of R. Meshullam, R. Menahem Mendel of Premislany, is 
quoted as asserting that only those who have attained "cleaving with Ood" can 
truly understand the Zohar and Luria's writings." Even the illustrious Kabbal- 
ist R. Eliyahu, the Gaon of Vihia, is reported to have been uneasy with the 
authoritative Kabbalah of Luria; R. Shneor Zalman of Liady maintained that^ 

it is known to us for sure that the pious Gaon (the Hasid) does not believe in 
the Kabbalah of R. Yizhaq Luria ... in its eniirety, that it was [received] 
fhmi the mouth of Elijah ... but only a smalt part of it was [received] from 
the mouth of Elijah . . . and the remaining part was from his [Luria's] great 
wisdom, and [therefore] we are not obliged to believe in it" . . . and (the 
Lurianic] writings are vety corrupt." 

The aforecited passages present a very ciurious situation: though Kabbalah 
per se was not attacked in the major polemics of the eighteenth century, the 
greatest authorities in matters of Kabbalah were uncomfortable with some of 
its major facets — its division by print, the acceptance of Luria's authority as 
a divinely itispned Kabbalist, and his peculiar method of prayer by kavvanot.^ 

This uneasiness was prominent among the Kabbalists themselves, though 
they never openly intended to imdeimine the centrality or importance of Kab- 
balah in matters of theology. However, certain steps were taken to reduce the 
possible pernicious effects of the premature study of Kabbalah; Luzzatto, for 
instance, was compelled to sign in Frankfurt a declaration in which he agreed 
not to study the works of Liuria except under the guidance of, or in the com- 
pany of, a wtnthy scholar, and only when both were over the age of forty At 
Biody, an assembly of rabbis declared in its excommunication of the Frankists 
that no one was permitted to study even reliable Liurianic texts before the age 
of fcHty, and that only the Zohar and some "simple" Kabbalistic works could 
be studied after the age of thirty.'' These restrictions were not eighteenth-cen- 
tury innovations;^' they had been in existence for centuries, but had never 
received the patronage and authority of a rabbinic assembly. Furthermore, at 
Frankfiut am Main, an interdiction against printing Kabbalistic woiks, includ- 
ing Lurianic ones, was issued after the crisis coimected with Luzzatto's Kab- 
balistic books.^^ 

4. THE VIEW ae shelomo maimon 

In the backgroiuid of these reservations to certain aspects of Kabbalah is the 
specter of sectarian interpretation of the esoteric lore. However, two similar 
positions regarding the nature of Kabbalah may also be found among Jewish 
philosophers in the late eightMnth century. In his autobiography, Shelomo 
Maimon asserts that 
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originally, the Kabbalah was nothing but psychology, physics, morals, poli- 
tics, and such sciences represented by means of symbols and hieroglyphics'' 
in fables and allegories, the occult meaning of which was disclosed only to 
those who were competent to understand i(. By and by, however, p^haps as 
the result of many revolutions, this occult meaning was lost, and the signs 
were taken for the things signified. But as it was easy to perceive that these 
signs necessarily had meant something, it was left (o the imagination to 
invent an occult meaning that had long been lost. The remotest analogies 
between signs and things were seized, till at last the Kabbalah degenerated 
into an art of madness according to method, or a systematic science resting 
on conceits." 

Maimon apparently applies Maitnonides' view on the "secrets of Tonih" 
to Kabbalah. The medieval master indicated that in the Bible and Midrashic 
literature there are hints of esoteric tenets that were lost during the hard times 
of dispersion. In Maimon's view, the Kabbalah consisted of a body of truths 
that were transmitted in a ciphered way; however, the Jews lost the cipher, and 
the written form of the Kabbalah was misunderstood by imaginary interpreta- 
tions.'^ We may therefore suppose that, according to Maimon, there is a core 
of true and valid knowledge that was the original and authentic Kabbalah, 
whereas its later common forms are degenerations of this core. Maimon 
believed that he was able to reconstruct the archaic meaning of Jewish esoter- 
ictsm by an adequate interpretation of Kabbalistic books and concepts; we 
shall therefore try to describe Maimon's attempt. However, it is worthwhile to 
note the obvious critical implication of his thinking toward the Kabbalah and 
toward Kabbalists of his time, who in his view deal only with a degenerate sci- 
ence far removed from its pristine value.-" Moreover, in Maimon's autobiog- 
raphy we read: 

Unsatisfied with the literary knowledge of this science, [i.e. Kabbalah], 1 
sought to penetrate into its spirit; and as I perceived that the whole science 
[again, "the Kabbalah"], if it deserves this name, can contain nothing but the 
secrets of nature concealed in fables and allegories, I labored to find out these 
secrets, and thereby to raise my merely literary knowledge to a rational 
knowledge. This, however, I could accomplish only in a very imperfect man- 
ner at the time, because I had yet very few ideas of the sciences in general. 
Still, by independent reflection, I hit upon many applications of this kind.'^ 

Maimon then goes on to indicate how he interpreted the Lurianic doctrine of 
withdrawal izimzum); for now it is enough to observe that he was confident in 
the possibility of decoding the real message of the Kabbalistic lore even in its 
"degenerate" form. This is the background of another passage in the autobiog- 
raphy:" 

Sha 'arei Qedushdk, or The Gates of Holiness, was the title of this book; and 
leaving out of account what was visionary and exaggerated, it contained the 
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principal doctrines of psychology. 1 did with it, therefore, as the talmudic rab- 
bis say that Rabbi Meir did, who had a heretic for his teacher" "He found a 
pontegranate — he ate the fruit and threw away the peel." 

Maimon, then, maintains that in his early youth he read Kabbalah in a very 
pecu|iar way. trying to penetrate to the undistoited truth of the source. By 
uneatthitig this truth, he discovered the true ancient Jewish lore, which for him 
seems to coincide with the sciences — the secrets of nature and psycholo^ that 
can serve as important tools for the restoration of the original meaning of texts. 
We may infer that a comprehensive understanding of natural sciences and 
human psychology would be considered by Maimon as important precondi- 
tions for the proper study of Kabbalah. It appears that philosophy should also 
be added to these sciences; according to Maimon's early work, entitled 
Hesheq Shelomo, 

whoever has not studied the books of the divine philosophers, especially the 
Guidt of Maimonides, in mder to comprehend the issue of rejection of all 
attributes, changes, and passions from God, has no way to enter the chambers 
of Kabbalah whatsoever. Hiis gate should be closed, and not open [Ezek. 
44:20].* 

Philosophy, therefore, may well serve as a useful servant of its lady, the Kab- 
balah, and save the Kabbalists from theosophical errors. Moreover, we learn 
fiom another discussion found in Hesheq Shelomo that philosophy or philo- 
sophically oriented speculations arc keys for the decoding of the "sealed" 
books of Kabbalah, which' ' are otherwise meaningless. Maimon reacts to the 
attacks that R. Nissim Gerondi (HaRaN)*^ and some Kabbalists^^ launched 
against Maimonides' identification of Ma 'asek Merkavah with met^hysics 
and of Ma ^aseh Bereshit with physics by saying that^ 

according to their [i.e. Kabbalists'] <9inion. Ma 'asek Bereshit and Ma 'asek 
Merkavah are secrets [belottging to] the lore of Kabbalah . . . that if Mai- 
iTKHiides' intention was that Ma 'aseh Bereshit and Ma 'axeh Merkavah are 
solely what is explained in the Book of Physics and in philosophy, and no 
mofe, then all the deriders [of Maimonides] were certainly righL However, 
since he speaks of i^ysics and metaphysics, his view includes all that was 
explained in those books, together with what remained stiti unexplained, 
namely everything that is possible to be comprehended by human reason. 
Hence there is no reason to deride him at all . . . and let us say that the (pin- 
ions of the Kabbalists are certainly true regarding Ma'aseh Bereshit and 
Ma 'aseh Merkavah, as secrets more profound and marvelous than those that 
were ctmceived by the philosophers dealing with natural science. They [the 
secrets] are really the Kabbalistic secrets. However, what can we do, for in 
spite of the fact that the table and meat are here, we cannot eat, since their 
[the Kabbalists'] words are sealed and are like the words of sealed books, of 
which a literate person, when presented with them will say: I cannot [under- 
stand] since it is a sealed [book], and ihey are like a dream that is not 
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decoded. And if you will ask me and say. "It is because you have not com- 
prehended anything concerning the tore of Kabbalah that you assert that there 
is no way to comprehend it, and look, we And out and see that in all the dis- 
persion of Israel there are hundreds and thousands who study the lore of Kab- 
balah," my answer is, I am an intelligent man too, like the others, knowing 
the plain meaning of the [Kabbalistic] things and the significance of the 
words, as well as they do, and I am not inferior to them in any respect as 
regards this lore. However, what is the profit of the knowledge of these things 
that 'Abba'aaA 7/wna 'enclose the ^Arikh { ^Anpin] under the beard'' . . . and 
of other similar subjects, since their knowledge cannot be considered to be 
understanding or comprehension, but hearing or sight or tradition or tale 
[and] it is possible to teach the plain meaning of these things to a five-year- 
old child who is neither wise nor stupid. 

Kabbalah is, therefore, a sealed book; it can be understood using two 
approaches: the content of classical philosophy, i.e., physics and metaphysics, 
which nevertheless do not exhaust the larger area of Kabbalistic lore; and 
human speculation, which is able to complement the already acquired body of 
knowledge. Only in this way will the Kabbalistic mythology become meaning- 
ful. We may, perhaps, put the matter in another way: Kabbalah can be partially 
identified with Maimonidean philosophy, though the fortner includes other 
subjects. This perception of Kabbalah as Maimonidean philosophy together 
with achievements of the human mind seems to be related to Maimon's qual- 
ification of Kabbalah; later, in his autobiography, he asserts: 

In fact the Kabbalah is nothing but an expanded Spinozism, in which not only 
is the origin of the world explained by the limitation of the divine being, but 
also the origin of every kind of being and its relation to the rest, are derived 
from a separate attribute of God.^ 

The general structure of this passage reminds one of Maimon's stand in 
Hesheq Shelomo: for the understanding of Kabbalah the framework of some 
speculative system is required, be it Spinozism,^^ Maimonides' philosophy,^' 
or astral magic.** However, no system is sufficient for an exhaustive under- 
standing of the Kabbalah; each has to be complemented by independent spec- 
ulation, which may elucidate particular aspects of Kabbalah. No wonder Mai- 
mon irritated his contemporary Kabbalists, who considered Kabbalah a 
"divine science," i.e., a lore having no reasonable meaning.* Moses Men- 
delssohn described Kabbalah in a manner similar to Maimon: according to 
Friedrich Nicolai's testimony,*' Mendelssohn conceived the Kabbalah as hav- 
ing a "consequent meaning," which was "dressed"; that is, which is rendered 
confusing by oriental metaphors. Moreover, the lack of philosophical termi- 
nology in ancient, "uncultivated" Hebrew resulted in frequent use of allegory. 
The specific content of this "consequent meaning" remains vague; however, 
since Mendelssohn uses the expressions "orientalischen Philosophen"^^ and 
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"Kabbaiistik Philosophic," we may suppose that this meaning was connected 
with philosophical concepts or, at least, with philosophically expressible con- 
cepts. Since Mendelssohn and Maimon were — for a significant period in the 
latter's life — in close contact, it seems highly probable that the affinity 
between their conceptions of the degeneration of the Kabbalah is the result of 
the influence the two philosophers exercised on each other: Maimon had writ- 
ten his Auiobiogrt^hy in 1792, several years after Mendelssohn's death, but 
he indicated that he still viewed the Kabbalah as he had described it in his 
youth. His assertion is seemingly corroborated by the passages from Hesheq 
Shelomo that we discussed beforehand; therefore it is plausible that Maimon' s 
view might have influenced Mendelssohn's appreciation of Kabbalah. 

5. REORGANIZATION OF KABBALAH 

For some of the more orthodox Kabbalists, then, the ultimate meaning of 
Lurianic Kabbalah was to some extent elusive; there was a feeling that its real 
message had escaped them. Others were overtly discontent with the way Kab- 
balah was studied and understood, although they assumed that a coherent sig- 
nificance underlay the distorted form in which Kabbalah reached them. This 
feeling of uneasiness regarding classical Kabbalah also found indirect expres- 
sion in the second part of the eighteenth century in at least two closely related 
forms: 

a) in the reorganization of older Kabbalistic values, i.e., in a reconstruc- 
tion of Kabbalistic lore as Hasidism, focusing now upon the centrality of its 
mystical and magical as opposed to its theurgic aspects.'^ 

b) in the reinterpretation of the classical texts, again in Hasidism, empha- 
sizing now then* psychological elements. Although there is an obvious affinity 
between these two "reconstructions," historically they may represent the inter- 
ests and influences of diflierent groups. A Kabbalist like R. Pinhas Eliyahu 
Hurwitz may stress the importance of devequt," combatting at the same time 
the psychologization of Kabbalah," while a scholar like Maimon could be 
interested in the psychological aspects of the Kabbalah^ without even discuss- 
ing the problem of devequi. The mystical trend might be interested solely in 
developing a psychological system and technique that make mystical experi- 
ence possible, whether the unto mystica or Maggidic revelation, neglecting 
discussions of a more theosophic nature. 

6. BETWEEN LURIA AND CORDOVERO 

The evidence presented above suggests that the status of Lurianic Kabbalah 
became problematic around the middle of the eighteenth century. While it still 
remained the apex of Jewish mysticism in the eyes of Kabbalists, its restriction 
to an elite, the prohibition against studying it bcf<ne the age of forty, and the 
plight of the Lurianic texts, which reached Europe in at least two substantial 
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versions" and were interpreted in at least two different ways" (together with 
Sabbatean works attributed to Luria),'' rendered Lurianic Kabbalah suspect in 
the eyes of some, while to others it was too sublime. This situation permitted 
other forms of Kabbalah, whose importance was secondary and even mar- 
ginal, to gain more prominence in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centu- 
ries. It was primarily Cordovero's system that gained from the weakness of 
Luria's Kabbalah. Several facts support the thesis that Cordoverian thought 
became more central in the period during which Hasidism emerged.^ 

(a) By the middle of the eighteenth century some of Cordovero's works 
had already been in print for more than a century some in more than one 
edition. 

(b) Cordovero's followers propagated his Kabbalistic thought in their 
works. For example, R. Elijah de Vidas's Reshit Hokhmah*^ R. Abraham Azu- 
lai's Hesed le- ^Avraham, and R. Isaiab Horowitz's Skene Luhot ha-Berit are 
to a great extent popularizations of the teachings of Cordovero.^^ We need not 
describe the extent of the influence of these works on Jewish culture in general 
and on Hasidism in particular." 

(c) Cordovero's books, unlike those of Luria, were studied and printed 
without restriction.*' 

(d) Some authors even preferred Cordovero's Kabbalah to the Lurianic 
texts; sec, for example, Maimon's classification of Kabbalah:** 

There are two main systems of the Kabbalah: the system of Rabbi Moses 
Cordovero, and that of Rabbi Yizhaq Luria. The former is more real, that is, it 
approximates more closely to reason. The latter, on the other hand, is more 
formal, that is, it is more complete in the structure of its system. The modem 
Kabbalists prefer the latter, because they hold that alone to be genuine Kab- 
balah in which there is no rational meaning.^^ The principal work of Rabbi 
Moses Cordovero is the Pardes. Of Rabbi Yizhaq Luria himself we have 
some disconnected writings; but his pupil, Rabbi Hayyim Vital, wrote a large 
woric under the title 'Ez Hayyim (The Tree of Life), in which the whole sys- 
tem of his master is contained. This work is held by the Jews to be so sacred 
that they do not allow it to be committed to print." Naturally, I have more 
taste for the Kabbalah of Rabbi Moses than for that of Rabbi Yizhaq, but 
durst not give utterance to my opinion on this point** 

This passage deals only with the preference of one person, Maimon, for Cor- 
doverian Kabbalah; this fact is presented by Maimon himself as an exception. 
However, it remains true that Luria's writings are described as "discon- 
nected," whereas the most important systematic Lurianic work, ^Ez Hayyim, 
remained in manuscript. 

(e) Last but not least, Cordovero's thought was considered a necessary 
introduction to Lurianic Kabbalah. See, for example, the opinion of R. She- 
lomo of Lutzk quoted above.^ Moreover, when certain Hasidic doctrines were 
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criticized, the Besht and the Great Maggid indicated Cordovero as their 

source.^' 

In the next few chapters we will look at '^reconstruction" in the realm of 
prayer and Ttaah study and discuss additional forms of criticistn directed at 
Lurianism, more precisely the Lurianic mystical way of prayer.^ An attempt 
will be made to show that views about inayer, the study of Torah, and the 
notion of the Zaddiq, as presented in Cordovero's own writings and in those 
of his followers were based on magical sources and were preferred by Hasidic 
masters, whereas the Linianic kavvatiot and other related issues did not attract 
most of the Hasidic masters. In fact, in some legends, we find evidence of a 
certain tension between Luria and the Besht;" however, I prefer to address 
hm the more theoretical interpretations of the issues. 
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1, MODELS IN JEWISH MYSTiaSM: AN APPRAISAL 

As mentioned above, the fHievailing attitude toward the conceptual infrastruc- 
ture of Hasidisro assumes that the basic mystical system by which it is 
informed is Lurianic Kabbalah. This main form of classical Kabbalah was 
indeed well known and influential in the great majority of Hasidic writings. 
Witness to this are the numerous key concepts that the Hasidic masters bor- 
rowed from Lurianic texts, concepts such as Yihudun, kawanot, zimzum, 
shevirah, ha ^ala ^at nizzozot, mittuq ha-dinim, gadelut and qatenut, or tiqqun. 
These are only a few of the many examples of the deep influence of this form 
of Kabbalah. Though some of these concepts were well known long before the 
emergence of Lurianism, it seems that their acceptance — and the depth of their 
impact — in this classical mystical literature since the sixteenth century con- 
tributed greatly to their later dissemination in Hasidic literature. However, 
while explicitly acknowledging the contribution of Lurianism to Hasidism, 
there are two questions of concern in any attempt to trace the genesis of 
Hasidic mystical religiosity. 

The flist is the ostensible centrality in Hasidism of numerous mystical 
concepts that are absent in the Lurianic corpus, or are at most marginal to its 
mystical physiognomy: the ideals of devequt and hitkallelut; the mystical 
states of hishtawwut, hitbodedut, and lutpashshetut ha-gashmiut and the con- 
cepts of ruhaniyyut, keli,' behirut, and hiyyut cannot be derived easily, if at all, 
from the Lurianic corpus. There can be no doubt that they did not emerge as 
the result of a hermeneutical effort; neither are they synonyms for Lurianic 
concepts that were rendered in a different key. The assumption that Hasidism 
is a psychologization or neutralization of Lurianic concepts does not apply to 
these crucial terms. One may rightfully claim that they serve the processes of 
neutralization and psychologization, but even this instrumental role cannot 
explain their emergence. On the contrary, their presence may explain why 
these processes took place — why, that is, Lurianism could not be accepted by 
the Hasidim according to its classical inteipretations. 
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The plausible sources of these cardinal concepts predate and substantially 
differ from Lurianic Kabbalah. As I have attempted to show above,^ there is 
no reason to restrict the range of the literary sources that were available and 
acceptable to the Hasidic masters to the Lurianic corpus. Moreover, the types 
of spirituality reflected by these terms are sometimes dramatically different 
from the Lurianic one. Therefore, the occunence of terms that represent nei- 
ther Lurianic nomenclature nor its mystical axiology challenges scholarly 
assumptions about the crucial role of Lurianism in the genesis of Hasidism, 

Provided that we can establish that a much greater variety of sources nour- 
ished Hasidic mysticism, the second question is whether these non-Lurianic 
sources contributed disparate motifs, random themes, and marginal types of 
thought and experience, or were consistent and coherent schemes that could 
substantially inform the nascent Hasidism. Or, to formulate the issue differ- 
ently: Lurianism, despite its great complexity, is nevertheless a relatively con- 
sistent system, whose main concepts were indeed adapted by the Hasidic mas- 
ters. The cohesiveness of this system, and of any system in general, is a 
significant factor in its ability to have a profound impact on other mystics. 
Hence, when discussing the relative influence on Hasidism of Lurianic mysti- 
cal thought and practice and that of the other sources, we must determine 
whether there were distinct and consistent mystical systems that could have 
served as alternatives to Lurianic thought and literature. As we have men- 
tioned in the Introduction, the answer to this question, while very complex, is 
that such systems did exist. However, let us first address the question of why 
the Lurianic terms were understood in a new way. 

Even among scholars who consistently opt for the centrality of the 
Lurianic system in Hasidic thought, there is no doubt that almost all of the 
basic Lurianic concepts were not adopted by Hasidism as they existed in their 
original contexts. Different terms have been used to describe the shifts that can 
often be discerned between the original Lurianic and Hasidic understandings 
of these concepts: Scholem used the term "neutralization" to describe the mar- 
ginalization of the Lurianic tiqqun;' he spoke about the "psychologization" of 
Kabbalistic theosophy, which includes a new understanding of the concepts of 
the Stfirol, parzuftm, zimzum, and shevirah.* Buber referred to the shift 
between Kabbalistic gnosis and Hasidic ethos.' However, these dramatic 
changes were only rarely explained by scholars in detail;' neither were the 
hermeneutical processes involved in these conceptual shifts properly ana- 
lyzed. Only in the case of the neutralization of messianism was an historical 
explanation offered: fear of the consequences of the acute messianic implica- 
tions of the Lurianic concept were responsible for its being supplanted by the 
more personal concept of devequt? Though this historical explanation can, at 
least in principle, account for the emergence of the centrality of devequt, it is 
very unlikely that more radical shifts in the meaning of many other Lurianic 
concepts can be attributed to an alleged apprehension of a popular messianism. 
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As more recent scholarship has shown, in its beginning stages the Hasidic 
movement was not inclined to impart its insight to the masses.* Mcmover, psy- 
chologtzations of other important religious concepts that have nothing to do 
with Lurianism or with Kablmlah in general, such as the Temple or the Land 
of Israel, cannot reasonably be attributed to the historical crisis provoked by 
Sabbateanism. After all, these concepts did not play an important role in Sab* 
batean eschatology.* Moreover, the existence of psychologizations in various 
forms of medieval Kabbalah invalidates any simplistic attribution of this 
hermeneutics to the peculiar circumstances of eighteenth-century Hasidism.'** 

Thus, instead of fragmenting the answer to this process, it would perhaps 
be more reasonable to offer more comprehensive solutions, which attempt to 
make sense of the direction of those changes that affected a whole series of 
religious concepts. In other words, by focusing our attention upon the noa- 
Lurianic terms that were important for the Hasidic master, we may not only 
discover other Kabbalistic sources that had an impact on Hasidism, but also 
relate the appearance of these non-Lurianic terms to changes in the under- 
standing of both Lurianic and non-Lurianic themes. This approach emphasizes 
the existeiKe of mystical and magical models in Jewish thought that predate 
Hasidism and whose interaction can explain the emeigence of certain specula- 
tive developments that have been attributed by modem scholars to the impact 
of the historical circumstances. 

In principle, I do not deny the possibility that histcffical circumstance con- 
tributed to die religious physiognomy of Hasidism. Howewr, this factor is to 
a great extent a matter of academic speculation, based upon the implicit, and 
sometimes explich, modern assumption that certain crucial Hasidic processes, 
such as "neutralization" and **psychologization," are novelties, and should 
therefore be explained as innovations induced by historical circumstance and 
crises. This kind of explanation is not unique to Hasidism; it is an instance of 
the "crisical historiography" of Gershom Scholem and his followers. As in the 
case of the expulsion of the Jews ftom Spain, which produced a "new Kab- 
balah,"" the Sabbatean crisis produced a new form of Jewish mysticism. 
Indeed, as in the case of the expulsion, it is rather difficult to pinpoint the crisis 
in the writings of the authors discussed, not to mention direct references to 
such crises. These crises are introduced because of the intuition of the modem 
historian that certain kinds of events must inevitably produce traumatic 
effects, which are implicitly addressed by the subsequent thinkers. The main 
way of verifying these conceptual reactions is by the presence of new concepts 
that articulate the new trends. 

Though such a hypothesis may sometimes be plausible, its strength 
depends to a large degree upon the innovative nature of these concepts whose 
emergence demands explanation. However, at least in the case of those con- 
cepts that were not significant in the Lurianic scheme, the historical explana- 
tion does not hold, for they may be traced, as we shall see in the following 
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pages, to much earlier layers in Jewish writings. Whatever role historical fac- 
tors may have played in their surfacing, it was probably not a dominant one. 
The same argument may also be made in the case of the new interpretations of 
the Lurianic terms. In some cases, which have already been examined by 
scholars,'^ philosophical interpretations of Lurianic thought directly contrib- 
uted to the Hasidic understanding of those terms; in these instances, at least, it 
would be foolish to invoke historical explanations as pertinent to the Hasidic 
condition humaine. At the same time, however, it cannot be denied that some 
new interpretations of Lurianism were offered by the early Hasidic masters. It 
is the nature of the sources of these "innovative" interpretations that concerns 
us here. The major assumption that will inform our analyses is that the mysti- 
cal and magical models to be discussed below, which provided most of the 
important concepts that distinguish Hasidism from Lurianism, also inspired 
many of the new interpretations. 

To a great extent, we face a situation that assumes that changes in one sys- 
tem, the Lurianic one, are to be understood as the result of its penetration by 
concepts that belong to other mystical and norunystical systems, at which we 
shall look more closely below. The nexus between the restructuring of a mys- 
tical type of thought by dint of other mystical models, as well as by historical 
circumstances, is of particular interest. There are at least three different possi- 
bilities for explaining significant changes in Hasidic mysticism other than 
dirough Lurianism. The first, espoused by Scholem and accepted by many 
other scholars,'^ emphasizes the role played by historical traumas in the nature 
and direction of the change. A second possibility is that those mystical con- 
cepts that have moved to the center of Hasidic mysticism were more consonant 
with the religious needs and sensibilities of eighteenth-century Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry. According to this view, although historical circumstances may 
inform the needs and expectations of individuals belonging to a certain genera- 
tion, the patterns that provide the answer to those needs were already in exist- 
ence and are consciously selected and adapted, as they were in this case by the 
Hasidic masters. This alternative attempts to combine some parameters of the 
historical situation with the complexities of the history of Jewish mysticism 
according to the panoramic approach that we have proposed above. A third 
alternative would be to deny the importance of history altogether and attempt 
to explain development along systemic lines alone, namely to regard Hasidism 
as the development of a more complex mystical model out of a variety of pre- 
existent models. I am inclined to prefer the second alternative, without, how- 
ever, disregarding the third, which offers inspiring explanations in certain 
instances. 

Having enumerated above the kinds of literature that reflect the types of 
thought that were available to the Hasidic masters, either in print or manuscript 
form, let us focus the discussion on two different religious patterns, or models, 
that are found in some of the literary texts mentioned above and that had a deep 
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impact on Hasidism. By using the term model I intend to describe not the can- 
onized behavior of an exemplary figure,'* but a cluster of concepts that consti- 
tute a relatively consistent religious structure, and which is either explicit in 
the sources or reasonably detectable by a scholarly effort of reconstruction 
from those sources. Let me emphasize that such a model involves, on the one 
hand, more than one central concept or theme and, on the other, presupposes 
coherent relations between certain of its constituent concepts. We might 
describe the models that wilt be discussed below as consisting of a majw reli- 
gious ideal and the mystical or magical techniques employed to achieve it; 
moreover, these constitutive elements of die various models are often pre- 
sented in distinct nonunclatures. The models should therefore differ from each 
other both in their mystical or magical axiology and in their terminology. 

Hbtorically speaking, the two models, the mystical and the magical, stem 
from distinct religious sources; each was expressed in an independent litera- 
ture with different constitutive assumptions concerning important religious 
issues. Nevertheless there are from time to time speculative convergences 
betwMn these models, and since they were employed in the course of their his- 
tory by Jewish mystics bcfoK the emergence of Hasidism, we cannot assume 
that they reached the attention of the Hasidic masters in their "pure" forais. For 
a conceptual analysis of Hasidic thought and praxis, the awareness of the 
meaning of both the individual concepts — what I have called the microanaly- 
sis — and the larger systemic contexts, the macroanalysis or the *^stalt con- 
textures," to use Aron Gurwitsch's term," is essential. 

Another methodological assumption of the present study is the crucial 
importance of the detection of models in Jewish mysticism, their description, 
and the various results arising from the different forms of interaction among 
these models. By using the term "model" for ^iritual structures found in dif- 
ferent versions in Kabbalah and Hasidism, I would like to distinguish the 
present ^>proach from discussions of simple "influences," which are con- 
cerned mainly with tracing the vestiges of the impact of one author or text on 
the thought of another. Indeed, when direct and detectable influences are 
apparent, detailed analysis is important in otdei to establish the historical and 
conceptual relations betwen two authors. However, even when such a histor- 
ical link can be established, the most important part of the analytical approach 
still remains: namely, to establish whether it is a formative influence or merely 
a quotation used as an authoritative prooftext for advancing an idea that stems 
from another source. The use of a quotation does not necessarily signify accep- 
tance, but may reflect an attempt to rely on authorities whose thought was 
interpreted fieely. Thus, establishing die influence of Lurianism on Hasidism 
amounts, in many cases, to finding out the source or sources of a quote whose 
content was substantially adapted Id Hasidic spiritual goals. In other words, 
influence can be formative if the content of a quotation or series of quotations, 
or of terms derived frcwn a certain system, reflect a meaningful transmission of 
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content from the quoted source to the one quoting it; this formativeness does 
not imply servile acceptance of the earlier source and may include a fertile 
interpretation of it. A model will therefore become significant for a certain 
later type of literature not simply if it was quoted, but if it was fecund. One dif- 
Hculty lies in defining the character of each of the mystical literary corpora in 
order to establish the transmission of content from one text to another. Here, 
either the systemic approach or that of models may be helpful. However, 
before describing these models, another methodological warning is in order. 

In some cases, especially in those related to Hasidism, it is rare to fmd the 
sources of inspiration consisting of coherent bodies of thought. For example, 
R. Moshe Cordovero, aspects of whose thought will concern us in the follow- 
ing discussions, is considered by modern scholars to be one of the most sys- 
tematic thinkers in the history of Kabbalah, yet he is, in fact, a very speculative 
Kabbalist.'^ Nevertheless, as we shall see below, in many instances that are 
dtrecdy relevant to Hasidic mysticism, Cordovero often drew from differing 
systems of thought with regard to the same idea.'^ The present approach 
assumes, and this discussion is not the place to elaborate in detail upon this 
assumption, that only in very rare cases — Lurianism being one of them — were 
Kabbalists very concerned about comprehensive systematic consistency. We 
should also bear in mind that we are dealing with mystical and mythical 
sources, which are by deflnition less inclined toward building systematic 
structures than their Jewish philosophical counterparts. Since h is rare that 
even the philosophers are able to present a totally consistent scheme, the 
search for such consistency among the Kabbalists, and a fortiori, the Hasidic 
masters, may at times seem a rather misguided enterprise. However, I would 
like to emphasize that the relative indifference of many Kabbalists toward strict 
consistency is the result of more than one cause. The eclectic nature of 
many Kabbalistic writings, particularly the later ones, is obvious to any knowl- 
edgeable student. There are many reasons for the variety of views found within 
a single Kabbalistic system: 

a) the different philosophical sources that informed earlier and later Kab- 
balah: Neoplatonism, hermeticism, Aristotelianism, and later on, even Atom- 
ism. In different degrees, some of these sources were adopted by many Kab- 
balists. 

b) the various types of Kabbalistic thought that were combined as early as 
the last third of the thirteenth century becoming part of the Kabbalistic tradi- 
tion. 

c) changes in the orientation of the Kabbalists from one kind of Kabbalah 
to another; the cases of R. Moshe de Leon and R. Joseph Giqatilla are well 
known. Sometimes the shift was from philosophy, especially the study of the 
Guide of the Perplexed, to Kabbalah, as in the case of Abraham Abulafia. 
Their previous orientation affected the Kabbalists' thought. 
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The sharp awareness of this situation is absent in many of the modern 
studies of Kabbalah. Most of them are guided by the search for the systematic 
cohesiveness of a certain Kabbalist, as in the case of Joseph ben Sbelomo's 
analysis of Cordovero's view of theology" or Isaiah Tishby's attempt to offer 
a harmonious solution to diverging views in the Lurianic school regarding the 
source of evil.'* These tendencies are characterized by a strong emphasis on 
the alleged preoccupation of these Kabbalists with systematic theology, or the- 
osophy, in a way reminiscent of that of the philosophers.^ Our concem here is 
less with the theological starting points but more with the experiential one: 
what kind of explanations were offered for the commandments and what mys- 
tical techniques were practiced or espoused by the Kabbalists or Hasidic mas- 
ters? Or, to put it differently, while the dominant academic approach would 
start with the nature of the upper world and address only lata the mystical and 
spiritual aspects of the literature and mode of life, here we shall start by focus- 
ing on the way of life, the existential dimension, and less (though I do not 
exclude the need to examine it, too) on the theological one.^' 

But let us return to the question of influences and models. To disclose the 
direct or indirect impact of a Kabbalistic text, one of Cordovero's, for exam- 
ple, we must proceed by examining the content of the passage being quoted, 
as well as its context, to see what eidetic contribution it may have made to the 
quoted text. Since two or more different modes of thought concerning the 
same idea are discernible and coexist in the same system, it would be reason- 
able to distinguish, whenever possible, the speculative models that infomned 
Cordovero's thought and could have affected, in different ways, Hasidic mys- 
ticism. In other cases, the various Kabbalists share common topoi, and the 
tracing of direct sources does not add anything substantial to the discussion; 
the theosophical-theuigical Kabbalah, so influential in the book of the Zohar, 
in Cordovero and Luria. underwent several changes in those writings, but in 
some cases it does not matter whether a certain theme was quoted from the 
writings of one Kabbalist or another. 

While establishing the existence of such models, we should nevertheless 
not deny the probability of shifts in the meaning of terms, either because of 
semantic developments or systemic changes. However, the majw assumption 
of the present study, and in my opinion it is the implicit assumption in any 
comprehensive study of the histoiy of ideas over a long period of time, is that 
not only change, but a certain amount of semantic inertia, is inevitable. In the 
case of the existence of models, namely webs of concepts that maintain similar 
types of relationships among them, we may assume that the relations among 
the concepts may be instrumental in preserving a greater degree of stability for 
the meaning of each of them. Thus, tfx example, the nature of mystical tech- 
niques, which are naturally adapted to the spiritual ideal the mystic is striving 
to attain, will change only rarely if the mystical ideal itself does not change. 
On the other hand, the fact that a mystical ideal is presented not only as an 
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abstract value or a separate concept, but as the culmination of a mystical life 
that is described in detail, may serve as an indication that this ideal has actually 
been cultivated. Moreover, the existence of the two components of the model, 
the technical and the ideal, allows for a much more solid understanding of the 
texts as reflections of a mystical way of life, rather than as figments of the 
imagination. This point, whose central importance to the understanding of 
Jewish mysticism cannot be overestimated, shows that a more comprehensive 
approach to the texts is necessary in order to decide whether these texts merely 
reflect repetitions of revered religious content or represent a more intense spir- 
itual life. 

To take one important example: the status of devequt is, in my opinion, 
different in an exegetical text, where it is part of an attempt to explain the 
meaning of a biblical verse, than it is when elaborated in a book that proposes 
a specific way, nomian or anomian, to attain it. The presence of the technique, 
which together with the ideal constitutes the mystical model, can change our 
reading of the role or status of this ideal.^ 

One of these models has already been mentioned above: the Lurianic one. 
Characteristic of this model is a stable nomenclature, which occurs in a very 
definite type of text, stemming from Luria and his followers, who espoused, 
despite the existence of different versions, a rather coherent Kabbalistic sys- 
tem. Since details of this mystical model have been the subject of many other 
studies," I shall present here briefly what seems to me the relevant aspects of 
this type of Kabbalah. Systemically, what characterizes Lurianic Kabbalah is 
the concentration of Jewish ritual araund the mystical goal of restructuring 
reality and the Godhead in order to reconstitute the shattered unifying entity: 
'Adam Qadmon?* The detailed theogony and the less developed cosmology 
are speculative frames that provide the parameters of the ritual life. In other 
words, a very complex mythical theosophy supplies the meaning for the mys- 
tical performance of the ritual. It is an ascending ritual, as h intends to elevate 
the divided divine, as found in the lower realms, to its source and place on 
high, within the anthropomorphic structure. My emphasis on ritual, as well as 
the experiential aspects of Kabbalah in general, and in particular Lurianism, 
assumes that certain aspects of what may be called "Kabbalistic events" are 
documented only rarely, as they belong to the realm of transient experience. In 
other words, though Lurianism is indeed preoccupied with directives, rituals, 
theosophies, and occult powers, we may assume that the living experience 
originated within the compass of this system and was, for the Kabbalists them- 
selves, as important, or even more important than the mental absorption of the 
mystical directives. In other words, there were psychological facets to the 
transformation of the abstract theosophy into mystical life, which may still be 
analyzed. This observation should open again the question formulated by 
Buber," that Hasidism is Kabbalah that became ethos. Only by assuming that 
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Kabbalah, in fact Lurianism, is eminently gnosis, can one define the next stage 
in Jewish mysticism in such staik contrast to these earlier ones. 

Before addressing the two models that will occupy us here, I would like 
to express my doubt as to whether Sabbateanism can be considered, systemi- 
cally, a model in itself, because of the profound simiUrity between the spec- 
ulative writings of this messianic movement and those of Luria. According 
to the description above, if the model consists of a technique, and an ideal 
that is achieved by means of the technique, Sabbateanism is a model of one 
person, Sabbatai Zevi. This is why, though Sabbateen themes might have been 
influential in later types of Jewish mysticism, as a system its influence 
was minimal. 

2. THE MYSTICAL-ECSTATIC MOtSL 

"Mysticism" and "mystic," like "magic" and "magical," are generic terms that 
cover a wide range of phenomena. In the following, however, we shall use 
these tenns to point to relatively well-defined types of corpora. In the case of 
the terms mysticism and mystic, we shall restrict our discussion to one of the 
many forms of Jewish mysticism that were, in my opinion, constitutive of 
Hasidic mysticism: the ecstatic one as it was formulated by Abraham Abulafia 
and his followers, including the Safedian Kabbalists. Therefore, while I openly 
acknowledge the mystical character of other types of literature in Judaism, 
including Lurianism, for heuristic reasons I will use this term in a relatively 
limited sense. Hasidism is conceived, like other major phenomena in Judaism, 
as the result of an act of revelation: this is the case of the Heikhalot literature, 
of the early Kabbalah, of Abraham AbulaHa's special type of Kabbalah, and 
of Lurianism and Sabbateanism. The recurrence of revelatory experiences in 
the foundation myths of those brands of Jewish mysticism does not imply an 
automatic imitation of the earlier revelatory event in the later mystical deveU 
opment. Mysticism changes and with it the techniques and content of the expe- 
riences. 

However, while in certain cases the revelation is connected to events, 
backgrounds, and persons to whom our access is difficuU given the scant evi- 
dence available, in the case of Hasidism there are good reasons to accept the 
formative impact of a mystical group that served as the background of the 
articulation of Hasidic experience and thought. This is because one specific 
form of mysticism was cultivated in the circle of the Besht, the founder of 
Hasidism; ecstasy. 

There can be little doubt that ecstasy is a constant of human religious 
experience. The wide dissemination of this type of experience in so many 
cultures^ is evidence of its centrality. In our specific context, it should be 
noted that ecstatic experiences become more and more evident in the written 
documents of Jewish mysticism since the thirteenth century. It seems that a 
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process of adoption and accommodation with paranormal experiences is char- 
acteristic of medieval and early modem Jewish thought, which addresses para- 
normal experiences with a growing seriousness as legitimate events. The con- 
comitant spread of the Maggidic experiences," Luria's claims of paranormal 
revelations,^ and the discussions of the Dibbuq cases" that iqipeared may bear 
testimony not to the emergence of new forms of experience, but to the legiti- 
mation of their discussion in public.^ However, it seems that no movement in 
Judaism has ever emphasized the importance of pneumatic experience, in its 
most intense and extreme forms, as much as Hasidism.^' Here I would like to 
draw attention to some descriptions of the paranormal experiences of the 
founding fathers of this movement. Though some of them may well be exag- 
gerations, the fact that they were expressed in such strong language constitutes 
in itself a very significant phenomenon. The founder of Hasidism was 
described repeatedly as someone who enjoyed a variety of mystical experi- 
ences." However, even later, this emphasis on trances, ascents to heaven, cat- 
aleptic experiences, and so forih recurs widely in hagiographical sources. So, 
for example, the Great Maggid compares the experience of praying in a unitive 
mood to prophecy." The grandson of the Besht, R. Moshe Hayyim Ephraim 
of Sudylkov, describes topics revealed to him in dreams." R. Moshe Eliaqum 
Beri'ah reports the paranormal experiences of his teachers," including some 
remarks about his father's listening to the "supernal ear," a euphemism for rev- 
elation.^ R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, a master who was immersed in 
an intense and extremely mystical life, testifies that he studied with masters 
who were 

Zaddiqim, the disciples of our master R. Elimelekh . . . and the disciples of 
R. Yehiel, and the disciples of the Besht; [these disciples are ones] who per- 
fonned miracles, who possessed the divine spirit, who enjoyed the revelation 
of supernal lights^ and worlds, who gazed upon the Merkavah like R. ' Aqiva 
and his companions." 

These examples and numerous others testify to the self-awareness of the 
Hasidic masters that the highest form of religious experience is preeminently 
mystical, and sometimes ecstatic.'*' What, therefore, are the links between this 
self -perception (and, in my opinion actual experience) in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and mystical experiences and mystical systems or mod- 
els in Judaism in prior generations? Any attempt to restrict a late phenomenon 
to a specific mystical theory in the past would be both reductive and simplistic. 
However, while assuming that we must allow the influence of a variety of 
paranormal experiences, there is no reason not to attempt to survey one major 
possible source for some of these extraordinary experiences. Let me attempt 
to describe a model that informed, in its different stages, some of the later phe- 
nomena. 
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The mystical-ecstatic model gravitates annind the ideal of devequt, an 
ideal that was understood in more than one manner, as indicating moderate or 
extreme fypes of union with the Godhead. The other important aspects of this 
model are techniques to ensure the attainment of this ideal. Hitbodedut, mean- 
ing both solitude and mental concentration,* fushtawvut or equanimity,*' and 
linguistic techniques of combining Hebrew letters or ctntemplating divine 
names^ are integral constituents of the mystical-ecstatic model. Paranormal 
experiences, such as revelations and prophecies, are also integral to this type 
of mystical model, more consonant with it than they are with theosophical- 
theurgical Kabbalah. The connection between these concepts and practices is 
rather obvious: there is an organic continuum between strong mystical tech- 
niques and extreme mystical experiences. Significant in this model is the ano- 
mian feature of the techniques and the paranormal states attained by them, 
though it would be very difTicult to discern antinomian trends in these writ- 
ings. The paramount importance of the linguistic components of these tech- 
niques must also be emphasized, especially because of their possible contribu- 
tion to similar phenomena in Hasidism. Also conspicuous are the strong 
individualistic proclivities of this kind of mysticism and the deep influence of 
philosophy, especially Aristotelianism in the case of Abraham Abulafia, and 
the tendency toward Neoplatonism among his followers. 

Although all of the aforementioned concepts, with the exception of kisk- 
tawwut,*^ are found in the writings of Abulafia, which are crucial both for the 
crystallization and the dissemination of this model, the presence of various 
elements of the ecstatic model are easily detectable in Nei^latonic philosophy 
and in Geronese Kabbalah. However, in a much more crystallized form, and 
under the influence of Abraham Abulafia's thought, the ecstatic model is vis- 
ible at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries in the 
writings of certain Kabbalists, such as R. Yizhaq ben Shemuel of Acre, the 
anonymous authors of Siut '^arei Zedeq, Ner ^Elokim, and S^er ha-Zentf, and 
in the sixteenth century in the works of R. Yehudah Albotini, R. Moshe Cor- 
dovero, and R. Hayyim Vital, to mention the most important exponents of this 
model. Many of the concepts associated with the ecstatic model were dissem- 
inated by means of the widespread writings of Cordovero's disciples, though 
some folios of Abraham Abulafia's Kabbalah were in print as early as the six- 
teenth century. As we shall demonstrate elsewhere, there are good reasons to 
assume that some of Abulafia's manuscripts were well known in Eastern 
Europe in the eighteenth century.^ 

For the sake of a better understanding of the dynamics of Jewish mysti- 
cism in general and that of Hasidism in particular, I would like to emphasize 
that this model, though formulated in a systematic way by a Spanich Kabbalist, 
was not accepted by the Spanish Kabbalists in the Iberian Peninsula and was 
even sharply criticized, both in Abulafia's lifetime and after the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain. Though Cordovero and his students were positively pre- 
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disposed toward this type of mysticism, apparently the mystical model was not 
meaningful for Lurianic Kabbalah, as we can easily see from the writings of 
Luria and his disciples/^ (A notable exception is R. Hayyim Vital, who was 
apparently influenced by the Cordoverian attitude to ecstatic Kabbalah.) 
Therefore, the resurgence of concepts that constitute the ecstatic model in 
Hasidism is. apparently, not a process of inner development within the 
Lurianic system, but one that runs against the basic approach of this type of 
nomian Kabbalah. 

Two examples may indicate the possibility of an affmity between the 
teachings of the Besht and ecstatic Kabbalah. In a collection of R. Yehiel 
Mikhal of Zlotchov's teachings, the Besht is quoted as saying: 

If he is strongly united to the holiness, he is able to elevate profane things to 
[the level of] holiness by means of the lore of combinations of letters which 
is known to the holy and divine Besht, blessed be his memory, and to his dis- 
ciples, who possess the divine spirit ... we must recognize that there is such 
a lore, because there are some topics in legends of the Gemara that seem to 
be futile things. But the Tannaim were in the possession of the divine spirit 
and they possessed this wisdom in a perfect manner, [namely] the combina- 
tions of the letters, and they spoke in accordance to the divine spirit, and they 
[the topics] are secrets of the Torah, and they werre all worthy on account of 
their cleaving to the supernal holiness.** 

Let me start with the remark that "the lore of the combinations of letters" 
was known to the ancient sages. A probable version of this concept is found in 
the Zohar. There the ancient generations, in contrast to later ones, were 
described as experts in combining letters. The earlier generations were Moses 
and his contemporaries,'^ in whose time, it is said, even sinners were 
acquainted with this lore, In later generations, this knowledge was the prerog- 
ative of only a small group.*' Though the Zoharic view is conceptually similar 
to the claim of the Hasidic text, an alternative source seems even more plausi- 
ble. A similar statement occurs in a passage found in Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah: "Our 
sages, blessed be their memory, were experts in the combinations of letters."" 
Indeed, immediately before this assessment, there occurs a Talmudic discus- 
sion that interprets a biblical sentence in accordance with combinations of let- 
ters." This text seems to be closer to the Hasidic one, because both of them 
speak about the sages and not about Moses, and both are written in Hebrew, 
without referring to the Zohar. 

The precise source copies by the anonymous author of Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah 
cannot, for the time being, be detected; however, by comparing the entire dis- 
cussion in folio 17ab with numerous parallels in the work of Abraham Abula- 
Ha, it seems very plausible that Abulafia was the source of this passage." In 
any case, this Kabbalist does maintain, like the author of Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah, 
that the sages were acquainted with the combinations of letters, and he pre- 
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sents the same prooftext, the verse from Daniel, in order to make this point.^ 
Since Sefer ha-Petiy 'ah is a well-known Kabbalistic text, there is no reason 
not to assume that the Besht was acquainted with it, and that it served in this 
particular case as an intermediary between Abulafla's theory of the combina- 
tion of letters and that of the early Hasidic masters. In any case, this Kabbalis- 
tic classic is replete with lengthy passages copied verbatim from Abulafu's 
books, and the possible contribution of those quotes to the Hasidic theory of 
language still awaits a detailed investigation. 

The phrase "Hokhmat Zerufei ha- 'Otiyot" is a very central concept in the 
passage related to the Besht. and it reflects a practice common in Hasidic 
thought and hermeneutics in general; here it refers to the knowledge of how to 
improve the fallen or to purify the impure by manipulating the letters of the 
entity to be changed." Changing the order of the letters that expresses a dele- 
lerious state in such a way that they form a noun will have the effect of trans- 
forming reality in a positive way. According to Abulafia, the combination of 
letters is a way to transform the human psyche through separating it from its 
ties with the corporeal human faculties. Here, changing the structure of the 
psyche is done not by inducing change externally, as in Hasidism, but through 
spiritual attainment. Despite this difference, however, the very occurrence of 
the phrase suggests a source related to ecstatic Kabbalah. Moreover, the use of 
the phrase in the above passage is also significant: those who know the lore of 
the combination of letters are divinely inspired and united with God. Such 
spiritual states are strongly reminiscent of ecstatic Kabbalah; but whereas in 
this type of Kabbalah altered states of consciousness are commonly caused by 
means of the combinations of letters, in the Hasidic text the combinations of 
letters is possible and meaningful because of the prior cleaving of the mystic 
to God. Nevertheless, there are at least two instances of a Hasidic master 
attributing a paranormal experience to the combinations of letters. R. 
Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk indicates that 

In order to attain a total union with God, blessed be He, it is necessary to 
leave aside the attributes ... and reach a state higher than these attributes by 
the letters of the combinations of [those] atuibutes themselves . . . [Tlhose 
attributes are revealed by the combinations of leners." 

His rontemporary, R. Abraham the Angel, states that "by the prayers and 
the combinations of letters the good revelation arrives."" This Hasidic master 
mentions the combinations of letters by intellectuals, which parallel the divine 
creative activity.'* Moreover, it is only in the ecstatic Kabbalah that the cleav- 
ing to God enables someone to change the course of nature, which occurs in 
the context of manipulating language. Abulafla describes the last stage of 
interpreting the Bible by atomizing the canonical text into separate letters, 
which represent divine names; he defines this technique as the path of the 
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prophets, saying, "It is proper for those who walk on this path to produce on 
her behaif a new universe, a language and an understanding." 

Elsewhere, Abulafia speaks about the necessity to create new "words and 
confer onto them a meaning."** By combining the letters of the text one is not 
only able to achieve a prophetic state but also to confer another meaning upon 
the text, and perform powerful changes — "to produce ... a new universe." 
Some of the sources of this practice of atomizing predate the emergence of 
ecstatic Kabbalah;" however, Abulafia presented it as a basic hermeneutical 
approach. Such an attitude is reflected also in Hasidism: R. Ze'ev Wolf of Zhi- 
tomir writes that it is possible to transform the stories in the Bible into nouns, 
adjectives, and appellations of the Holy, and cause the return of the Torah to 
its pristine luminosity, by combining its letters."* 

b) That ecstatic texts did reach the Besht, who is the first Hasidic authority 
described as a source of the lore of combining letters, seems to be evident from 
another text attributed to him. R. Moshe Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkov reports 
in the name of his grandfather, the Besht, a tradition that there are five pronun- 
ciations of the 'Alef.^* As R. Simeon Menahem Mendel, the author of the col- 
lection of the Beshtian traditions SeferBa 'alShem Tov has observed," this tra- 
dition is to be traced either to a discussion in the Shelah or to Cordovero*s 
Pardes Rimmonim, which is the undeniable source of the Shelah. However, 
the passage in Cordovero's compendium is a verbatim quote from Abulafia's 
'Or ha-Sekhel, where the five types of combinations of the ' Alef with letters 
of the Tetragrammaton and the five vowels are described by means of detailed 
tables.^ The aim of this long quote from Abulafia is, according to Abulafia 
and Cordovero, to describe how to attain "the knowledge of God." Apparently, 
the same text of Abulafia, as copied by Cordovero, informs a statement found 
in R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein's Ma 'or va-Shemesh, where the creation of 
the world by means of the twenty-two letters and combinations of divine 
names is related to the notion that the Tetragrammaton is combined with each 
and every letter, forward and backward, together with the vowels.^ This is, in 
fact, a description of the tables found in Abulafia's 'Or ha-Sekhel and Cor- 
dovero's Pardes Rimmonim. Thus, we have at least one example of the direct 
acquaintance of the Besht with a crucial discussion of Abulafia's combination 
of letters as presented in classical Jewish sources that nevertheless do not men- 
tion Abulafia.*' 

c) Another topic, one that recurs several times in eariy Hasidism, is the 
acronym of the Hebrew term for mystery, SeTeR, derived from So/ (end), Tokh 
(middle), and Rosh (beginning). This device, which is characteristic of Abula- 
fia's writings,** occurs in many Hasidic writings," and may signify Abulafia's 
influence.** Though this is a minor example, it should be added to the fomner 
one, as well as to others to be adduced below,*' in order to show that thirteenth- 
century Kabbalistic material may have shaped an important area of Hasidic 
speculations: the mystical view of language.™ 
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d) An important issue in Hasidism, to which we shall return later in some 
detail, is the cleaving to letters.^' This view was presented by Scholem as fol- 
lows: "This definition of devekut as man's binding himself to the core of the 
letters, the Torah, and the commandments, instead of to their external aspects 
alone, seems to be a new point made by the Baal Slwm."" However, it seems 
reasonable that this is also a reverberation of the ecstatic Kabbalah. R. Joseph 
Giqatilla has written, apparently under the influence of Abulafian thought,^ 
that 

the letters of the Tetragramniatcm, blessed be He, are all of them intellectuat, 
not sensuous letttrs. and they point to the matter of extstence and endurance, 
and (o every entity in the world, and this is the secret meaning of "and thou 
who cleave to the Loid, your God, shall be alive today" [DeuL 4:4], that is. 
that those who cleave to the letters of the Tetragnunmaton, shall exist and last 
forever. 

e) Finally, in an early collection from the Hasidic tradition, compiled 
shortly before the end of the eighteenth century by R. Aharon Kohen of Apta, 
who was apparently in the entourage of the Habad school, I found what seems 
to me to be an immistakable example of Abulafian influence in early Hasid- 
ism. In Kohen's commentary on the Pentateuch, 'Or ha-Gama, vw read as 
follows: 

The issue of prophecy is [as follows]: it is impossible, 1^ and lat^ge, to proph- 
esy suddenly, without a certain pieparation and holiness, but if the person 
who wants to piepaie himself to pro^sy santicifes and purifies himself and 
concentrates mentally and utterly separates himself from the delights of diis 
world, and he serves the sages, [including] his Rabbi, the prophet — and the 
disciples that follow the way of prophecy are called the sons of the proph- 
ets — and when his Rabbi, [who is] the prophet, understands thai this disciple 
is already prepared for [the slate of] prophecy, thai his Rabbi gives him the 
topic of the reciutions of the holy names, which are keys for dte supernal 
gales." 

The terminological and conceptual correspondences between Abulafla's 
thought and this text are quite remarkable; prophecy is an experience that can 
be achieved in one's own time, by specific techniques taught by a master, 
described as a prophet, to his disciple. The most impcMtant element of these 
techniques, beside the cathartic preparations, is the pronunciation of divine 
names. 

The first step of bringing together ancient and medieval Jewish practices 
of combining letters with certain forms of talismatics sometimes found in 
Abraham Abulafia became a blueprint for some later developments of Jewish 
mysticism, both in the immediate followers of this Kabbalist, like R. Yizhaq 
of Acre and some other anonymous sources, to be discussed in the following 
pages, as well as ui the work of R. Moshe Cordovero and his followers and. 
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ultimately, for Hasidism. Together with the monadic view of language and its 
technical use, and the emphasis on the ideal of devequt, these factors made a 
distinct contribution toward a more variegated picture of subsequent fonns of 
Jewish mysticism. It should be mentioned that thought most of Abulafia's 
writings remained in manuscript, at least two major Kabbalistic writings, the 
anonymous Sefer ha-Peliy ^ah and Cordovero's Pardes Rimmonim copied sig- 
nificant passages and even whole books belonging to the ecstatic Kabbalist, 
contributing more to the dissemination of his ideas and practices than the 
numerous manuscripts of Abulafia himself. 

Abulafla's possible direct and indirect influence on Hasidism is an issue 
that cannot be exhausted by the above observations. A study of his manu- 
scripts, especially those of Hayyei ha- ^Olam ha-Ba \ copied in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Poland, will contribute to a better knowledge of the dissemination of his 
Kabbalah. However, even before such a study is published, I see no reason to 
ignore or reject the possible effect on the Hasidic masters of his view of the 
combination of letters and his ideal of devequt. 

If the impact of the founder of ecstatic Kabbalah on Hasidism awaits fur- 
ther elucidation, that of R. Yizhaq ben Shmuel of Acre, another important fig- 
ure of this Kabbalistic trend, appears to be much more obvious. Like Abulafia, 
he practiced mystical techniques based on combinations of letters in order to 
receive revelations.^' Also like his predecessor, he was attracted to unitive 
experiences." In his book Me Hrat 'Eiitayyim, he wrote, 

He who merits the secret of communion [with the divine] will merit the secret 
of equanimity,'^ and if he receives this secret, then he will also know the 
secret of hitbodedutj' and once he has known the secret of hitbodedut, he 
will receive the divine Spirit, and from that prophecy, he will continue until 
he shall prophesy and tell future things." 

In another discussion in the same book, this Kabbalist quotes a different 
view in the name of a certain figure, the acronym of whose name forms the 
word "R. Abner": 

R. Abner said to me*° that a man who was a lover of wisdom came to one of 
the praclilioners of concentration." and asked to be received as one of them. 
They replied: "My son, may you be blessed from heaven, for your intention 
is a good one. But please inform me, have you achieved equanimity*" or 
not?" He said to him: "Master, explain your words." He said to him: "My 
son, if there are two people, one who honors you and one of whom despises 
you, arc they the same in your eyes or not?" He replied: "By the life of my 
soul, master, I derive pleasure and satisfaction from the one who honors me 
and pain from the one who despises me, but I do not take vengeance or bear 
a grudge." He said to him: "My son, go in peace, for so long as you have not 
achieved equanimity, so thai your soul feels the contempt done to you, you 
are not yet ready to link your thoughts on High, that you may come and con- 
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centrate. But go, and subdue your heart still more in truth, until you shall be 
equanimous, and then you may concentnie." And the cause of his equanim- 
ity is die attachment of hit thoughts to Ciod, for cleaving and attachment of 
the duMight to God cause man to feel neithCT the honor nor the contempt that 
people show him.*' 

The occurrence of concepts like hitbodedul, his/aawwut, and devequi as 
part of a via mystica is cnicial for the mystical model of R. Yizhaw, but also 
for some of the sixteenth<entury Safedian Kabbalists, whose influence on 
Hasidism is obvious.** It is possible to find each of these tenns occurring sep- 
arately in many sources. However, it can be shown that the Safedian Kabbal- 
ists like Cordovero, de Vidas, and Vital, who served as mediators between the 
ecstatic Kabbalists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and eighteenth- 
century Hasidism, were aware of the writings of the ecstatic Kabbalists, and 
their use of the above concepts is not a matter of theotetical discussion, but 
arises out of a genuine mystical life.*' Again, though scholars have alreuly 
pointed out the affinities between some of these notions and Hasidic prac- 
tices,** it seems probable that the impact of ecstatic Kabbalah was not only 
through disparate concepts that were absorbed separately, but also through 
acceptaiKe of a larger scheme, a mystical model, by the eighteenth^century 
masters via the Safedian Kabbalists and others. One interesting example is a 
text of R. Yi^haq of Acre, whose impact on Hasidism was undeniable and for- 
mative. The ecstatic Kabbalist is quoted in the book Reskit Hokhmah fay R. 
Elijah de Vidas. 

Thus we learn from one incident, recorded by R. Yi^aq of Acre, of blessed 
memory, who said that one day the princess came out of the bathhouse, and 
one of the idle people saw her and sighed a deep sigh and said: "Who would 
give me my wish, that I could do with her as I like!" And the princess 
answered and said: "That shall come to pass in the graveyard, but not here." 
When he heard these words he rejoiced, for he thought diat she meant for him 
to go to dte graveyaid to wait for her dtae. and that she would come and he 
would do with her as he wished. But she did not mean this, but wished to say 
that (Hily there" are great and small, young and old, despised and honored all 
equal, but not here, so that it is not possible that one of the masses should 
approach a princess. So that man rose and went to the graveyard and sat there, 
uid devoted all his thoi^ls to her, and always diought of her form. And 
because of his great longing for her, he removed his thoughts lirom every- 
thing sensual, but put diem continually on the form of that woman and her 
beauty. Day and night he sat there in the graveyard, there he ate and drank, 
and diere he slept, for he said to himself, "If she does not come today, she'll 
come tomorrow." This he did for many days, and because of his separation 
from the objects of sensations, and the exclusive attachment of his thought to 
one object and his concealration* and his total longing, he soul was sepa- 
rated firom the sensual things and attached itself only to the intelligibles, until 
it was separated from all sensual things, including that woman herself, and 
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he communed with God. And after a short time he cast ofT all sensual things 
and he desired only the Divine Intellect, and he became a perfect servant and 
holy man of God, until his prayer was heard and his blessing was beneficial 
to all passersby, so that all the merchants and horsemen and foot-soldiers 
who passed by came to him to receive his blessing, until his fame spread far 
about. . . . 

The passage goes on to discuss at length the high spiritual level of this ascetic, 
with R. Yizhaq of Acre commenting that "he who does not desire a woman is 
like a donkey, or even less than one, the point being that from the objects of 
sensation one may apprehend the worship of God."^ 

A detailed analysis of this interesting parable has been offered else- 
where.* However, certain issues relevant to its later reverberations and to our 
theory of models are relevant here. Of Platonic origin," this parable apparently 
reached R. Yizhaq of Acre from a Sufi source.^ Unfortunately it was pre- 
served in a truncated form, as de Vidas indicates: "Thus far is the quotation as 
far as it concerns us and he went on at length." Our attempts to understand the 
significance of the parable depend upon what the Safedian Kabbalist selected 
as relevant. 

Prima facie, the erotic opening underwent a transformation — one might 
even speak of a sublimation — according to which the corporeal eroticism was 
fastened to devotion to God. However, details from other writings of R. 
Yizhaq" allow a more precise reading: the devotion to the "intelligibles," a 
term betraying the Aristotelian source, may be understood as devotion to the 
Shekhinah, conceived as the last divine manifestation. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt that this term, as well as the phrase "divine intellect," are additions to 
the story as it was learned from an alien source; they reflect the standard ter- 
minology of R. Yizhaq in all his extant writings, where the theosophical-theu- 
rgical Kabbalah was combined on one hand with philosophical temiinology 
and on the other with ecstatic elements. The occurrence of philosophical 
terms, the ideal of devequt, the issue of hitbodedut as mental concentration, as 
well as Sufi elements like the contemplation of beauty as a mystical technique, 
point to a synthesis between Sufi and other ecstatic types of mysticism. 
Although it is possible to determine that this synthesis took place by the end 
of the thirteenth century, some of the texts that reflect this encounter are appar- 
ently lost, including the source from which R. Elijah de Vidas quoted the par- 
able. It is interesting to observe that this encounter, which in all probability 
took place in the Land of Israel,^ was influential on later Safedian Kabbalah, 
which was in turn instrumental in preserving and transmitting this story to the 
Hasidic masters. 

However, let us return to the parable; the non-encounter with the princess 
has nevertheless alerted the idle man that he should search for the source of her 
beauty, or the beauty in her source, the supernal feminine; ultimately this is not 
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a story of frustration but of a substitution of spiritual for material beauty; the 
encounter was purposely postponed in time by divine providence, but was at 
the same time elevated to a mote sublime level. However low the starting point 
of the spiritual journey may be, it is nevertheless indispensable; the lower 
beauty is, as R. Yi^aq of Acre says elsewhere,** die stimulus for the religious 
search. Since, as we have noted, a detailed analysis of the peculiar formula- 
tions used by diis Kabbalist has shown that the princess was no less than the 
Shekhirutk, the divine presence,** it is clear that a certain immanentism is 
present, with profound implications for the way the Hasidic masters under- 
stood the story. 

Although the name of R. Yizhaq is only rarely mentioned in the Hasidic 
writings that were influenced by this parable, there can be no doubt as to its 
influence. Its impact on R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy and other Hasidic masters 
has already been pointed out by Piekarz,*^ Pachter,** and Cries.** Indeed, R. 
Jacob Joseph of Polonoy explicitly mentions his source. "[R. Yizhaq] of 
Acre." in a context that implies that the Besht himself concurred with the view 
of the ecstatic Kabbalist.'™ However, beyond the direct quotations, which 
show how the anomian way of life of the solitary sage brought him to the high- 
est religious attainment, Hasidic masters have adopted and developed the atti- 
tude of R. Yizhaq as a directive for their own life. According to a tradition of 
R. Aharon Kohen of Apta. 

the righteous is able to apprehend the innemess, which is the holiness and the 
Being,"" the presence and the ruhaniyyut that maintain everything. In every 
place that he looks, he sees only tfie divine and the Bemg, even etc.*" 

In my opinion, the "et cetera" stands for the contemplation of a woman, 
who can be conceived as enveiling the divinity, the presence, and spiritual 
force. The immanence of spiritual force is here obvious, as it is in the case of 
other terms like divine presence and hiyyut in other contexts.'*" Elsewhere, in 
the same writing, we learn that 

The intention of Sarah in all her adoniments and embellishments [was] only 
for the sake of Heaven, as someone who embellishes the image of the King. 
Namely, there Is a connection between the supernal vitality, w4iich is the 
spark of the ShekMtiah, and man. Therefore, if someone adorns himself, he 
does it in order to hint at the adcmiment of the Shekhinah. and his beauty is 
from the splendor of the Skekkinah. So also he must think of the case where 
someone sees a beautiful and adorned peison. [He must think] that this per- 
son is in the image of God, and he shall think that he sees the beauty and the 
adornment of the image of the King. And this was the intention of Sarah 
when she embellished herself. Namely, as it is said: "Go out and see, daugh- 
ters of Zion" [Song of Songs 3: 1 1], namely, go out of your corporeality and 
see the Ruhaniyyut of a thing, since the corporeality of a certain thing is only 
a sign [Ziyun] and a hint of the supernal Beauty."* Here, a spaik of beauty 
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out of the beauty of the world of Tiferet dwells below. And it is incumbent to 
reflect [tekawen] that this beauty is annihilated [battet] as a candle al noon, 
in comparison to the supernal beauty and splendor."" 

What concerns us here is the fact that the immanentist theory of R. Yizhaq 
of Acre"*' was developed in Hasidic discussions that emphasize precisely this 
practice of contemplating the beauty of a woman in order to reach out to the 
supernal source of beauty. Second, and even more important from our vantage 
point, is the assumption that the synthesis between ecstatic Kabbalah and the 
philosophical term intelligibles was accepted by R. Jacob Joseph in his elabo- 
ration on R. Yizhaq's story. '"^ Thus, in addition to mystical language, the 
ecstatic descriptions sometimes adopted philosophical terms, a fact that adds 
another dimension to the phenomenologlcal affinities between Hasidism and 
ecstatic Kabbalah."* 

Despite the differences between the mystical ways of Abulafia and R. 
Yizhaq of Acre, both come under the rubric of the mystical-ecstatic model for 
several reasons: they share basic concepts which are anomian, such as combi- 
nation of letters, mental concentration, and devequt, though the relation 
between them is not stable; and there seems to be a common assumption that 
these mystical practices are not only a matter of exegesis of ancient texts or 
Utopian ideals, but constitute a practical path to be cultivated in the present. 

Another seminal text for the ecstatic model in Hasidism is a short, highly 
influential passage found in an early legalistic compendium, the Tur of R. 
Ya^aqov ben Asher. When describing the preconditions for ideal prayer, this 
fourteenth-century author introduces several terms that betray the influence of 
Geronese Kabbalah. 

It is incumbent to direct own's thought, because for Him thought is tanta- 
mount to speech . . . and the pious ones and the men of [good] deeds were 
concentrated their thought and directing their prayer to such an extent that 
diey reached a [state of] divestment of their corporeality and the strengthen- 
ing of their intellective spirit, so that they verged on the state of prophecy.'*" 

Unlike the anomian ecstatic Kabbalah, this passage presents another, 
nomian type of spirituality. The inner concentration of thought and the inten- 
sive channeling of the attention during the act of prayer may culminate in a 
paranormal state of consciousness that resembles ecstasy, described here as 
prophecy. What is important here is the fact that, following the Geronese Kab- 
balists, this passage uses terms like hitbodedut, nevu'ah, and kavvanah as 
pointing to spiritual states. Unlike the texts of the Geronese Kabbalists, this 
passage considers prayer to be part of a mystical technique that also includes 
the undoing of disturbing thoughts, mahashavot toredot, and divestment of 
corporeality. Therefore, the Hasidic masters were aware of at least two major 
alternative ways to reach paranormal experiences, both designated by their 
sources as prophecy."" Despite the huge influence, direct as well as indirect. 
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of this fascinating text oa Hasidism, this is unique, and atypical, even for the 
book in which it occurs. Although it is reiterated in numerous sources, no 
larger context that consistently elaborates upon die content of this passage can 
be found. The ideal of this passage is nomian, the mystical prayer, and the 
technique is mentioned, but no detailed mystical way is proposed, such as we 
find in the ecstatic handbooks of Abulafia or the detailed techniques of visu- 
aliiing letters in the school of R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi. 

3. THE MAGICAL-TALISMANIC MODEL 

The extent of the magical influence on Jewish mysticism is an issue diat still 
awaits detailed treatment. However, there can be no doubt as to the importance 
of various forms of mi^ic in several major forms of Jewish mysticism, begin- 
ning with die Heikhalot literature.'" We cannot embark here on a general sur- 
vey of this issue; instead we shall limit our remarks to an overview of one par- 
ticular type of magic that was influendal on certain forms of medieval and 
Renaissance Kabbalah, as well as on Hasidism. 

Jewish literature contains various explanations of how magic works. 
Some of these explanations, including relatively ancient ones, assume that the 
Hebrew language possesses special traits, which account for the influence of 
masters using combinations of letters that form the divine names. No elaborate 
cosmology has ever been articulated in order to justify this assertion, yet this 
magical view of the Helnew language is crucial for most of the forms of magic 
in Judaism, and it has remained influential in numerous texts, especwtty in 
Kabbalah. On the other hand, in the Middle Ages, under the influence of philo- 
sophical views found among the Arabs, another explanation appears; accord- 
ing to this belief, it is by cleaving to the spiritual source that rules this world — 
the universal soul — that the mystic or i^osopber is able to affect die events 
in the sublunar world. This explanation of magic contains strong Neoplatonic 
elements; with regard to its availability to eighteenth-century authors, there 
were a number of sources already in print. One of them is found in one of 
the major sources of Hasidism, R. Abraham Azulai's Hesed le- 'Avraham: 

Know that the cleaving to the supetnal light'" cannot be attained but because 
of spiritual faculty, namely desire and love. By the effect of diese qualities 
die soul overcomes the body and man cleaves to his Creator, and the whole 
world is under his feet, and he is elevated above everything and operates in 
die world as he likes, because he is die souice of die supernal influx, which 
[comes] from his cause to the cause of the world . . . and everything is sub- 
dued to his will . . . and this is a plausible thing and a right explanation for 
the miracles.'" 



There is nodiing Kabbalistic in this text: indeed it reflects a common 
medieval topos of the magical powers of the cleaving perfect!. Influential as 
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these two types of explanations were, a third type of magic and magical world- 
view has competed with them since the twelfth century. 

In ancient Hellenistic magic and in Arabic and Jewish medieval magic the 
dominant view asserted is that it is possible to attract downward the spiritual 
forces of the celestial bodies. It was believed that these spiritual forces — 
named pneumata in Greek, Ruhaniyyat in Arabic, and Ruhaniyyut in 
Hebrew — could be attracted and captured here below by means of special 
types of objects and rituals, whose natures are consonant with the features of 
the corresponding celestial bodies. These bodies were called in Arabic haya- 
khal, meaning palaces."' Recently, a very important study on this issue was 
published by S. Pines, along with detailed documentation of the history of this 
type of magic."* The major writings on this astromagical type of thought in 
Judaism are found in the descriptions of idolatry in Maimonides,"^ in certain 
authors who were more sympathetic than he was to this sort of activity, such 
as R. Yehudah ha-Levi and R. Abraham ibn Ezra,'" and in the work of some of 
the fourteenth-century Jewish Castilian thinkers, who combined magic with 
philosophy and, at times, with Kabbalah.'" 

In fifteenth-century Kabbalah the use of the Hebrew language to draw 
down the spiritual force became explicit.'^ We also fmd, during this and suc- 
ceeding centuries assumptions that each and every sefirah has a spiritual force 
of its own.'^' Thus, the astrological structure of this model was projected onto 
the "higher" theosophical structure, thereby diminishing the potential criti- 
cism that a strong astrological stand could arouse. While not totally obliterat- 
ing the astral meaning of the term ruhaniyyut, some Kabbalists attributed to 
the sefirotic realm a structure that they adopted fiom astrological thought: on 
high, a distinction should be made between the more material and spiritual 
aspects of reality. Moreover, it is possible to detect some translation of aspects 
of the astral bodies to the corresponding divine powers, the sefirol.'^ While 
the Arab astrologers differentiated between haikhalat, "supernal palaces," and 
ruhaniyyat, "spiritual forces," the Kabbahsts introduced this distinction in the 
realm of the intradivine: the sefirot have an external aspect, the vessels named 
kelim, and the more inner component, the spirituality of each sefirah. Though 
this division has also served other theological goals, such as attempts to offer 
a synthesis between two competing views of seflrot (conceived sometimes as 
the essence of God, and at other times as the vessel of the divine influx or the 
instruments of the divine activity), the terms used by R. Yohanan Alemanno'^ 
and R. Moshe Cordovero'" in this context betray their sources. Especially 
important for our discussion is the emergence of the term ruhaniyyut ha- 
sefirot, the spiritual force of the sefirot. This phrase still retains the concept of 
multiplicity in the spiritual world: each sefirah possesses a distinct inner 
power that reflects the specific quality of the respective divine power. Again, 
this elevation of the term ruhaniyyut to the rank of the plurality of the divine 
essence did not supersede the magical use of the term in the writings of those 
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Kabbalists who adopted this projection. Therefore, while accepted by the Kab- 
baiists, the magical model was changed in two major aspects: the theologi- 
cal — actually, the theosofdiical plane — supplanted the celestial-astrological 
one, while the magical practices were replaced, to a great extent, by the Jewish 
rites and especially by the ritualistic use of the Hebrew language in prayer and 
study.'" This is a pivotal change, which took place in a conspicuous way in 
the writings of Alenianno, Alqabetz, and Cordovero, and is part of an attempt 
to offer an explanation of the efficacy of the commandments, in addition to or 
as an alternative to the more common theurgical rationales in Kabbalistic lit- 
erahire. In adopting Jewish ritual for the sake of magical attainments, or by 
considering these rites to be magically effective, the more problematic aspects 
of magic — consisting of acts that are not part of the normal behavior — was 
attenuated to a great extent. It is by fulfilling the divine will that the material 
and spiritual attainments are drawn down and not by attempts to force that will 
or short-circuit the order of nature. 

Although, as we shall see, the term ruhaniyyut preserves in many cases 
ovenones from its magical sources, in many others, both in Cordoverian Kab- 
balah and Hasidism. this term designates the ideal spiritual realm, without 
maintaining any of its astral-magical meanings. It is this sense of the term that 
penetrated modem Hebrew, where ruhaniyyut means spirituality, a fact that 
was iastnunental in the neglect of the magical meaning of this term in some 
classical mystical texts. 

Let me present here some examples for this adoption of the magical model 
in Kabbalistic sources (many more will be cited in the following discus- 
sions).'" Although astral magic is indeed crucial for die writings of the fif- 
teenth-(%ntuiy Italian Jewish Kabbalist R. Yohanan Alemanno, we have had 
the opportunity to explore his thought elsewhere;'" here our main concern will 
be with the magical views that reverberate in the writuigs of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Safedian Kabbalist R. Moshe Cordovero, It seems reasonable to assume 
that the emergence of astro-sefirotic magic in Safed was not the result of the 
influence of the worics of the Italian Kabbalist but of his sources, which 
emerged from fourteenth-century Spain. If Alemanno's bocrics influenced Cor- 
dovero at all, it seems they did so in a veiy limited manner. Yet I should like 
to point to one instructive example of hermetic magic as it was expressed in a 
classic of Safedian Kabbalah, Cordovero' s Pardes Rimmonim: 

There is no doubt that the colors can introduce you to die opetaiioiu of the 
seflrot and the drawing down of dieir ovefflow. Thus, when a person needs 
lo dnw down the oveiflow of Mercy from (he attribute to Grace, let him 
imagine the name of the stfirah with the color that is appropriate lo what he 
needs, in front of him. If he [applies lo] Supreme Hesed, [let him imagine] 

the outermost white Likewise, when he undettakes a ceitahi operation 

and is in need of the overflow of [the attribute on Judgment], let him (hen 
diess in red clothes and imagine the fomi [of the letters of] the Tetragramm- 
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alon in red, and so on in Ihe case of all the operations causing the descent of 
the overflows. . . . Certainly in this manner [we may explain] the meaning of 
the amulets. When a person prepares an amulet for the [Sefirah of] Hesed, let 
him imagine the [divine] name in a bright white, since then the operation of 
that name will be augmented.'" 

This passage is highly significant, for in it the sefirotic system is con- 
ceived as instrumental to the efficacy of magical activity. However, in lieu of 
the common spiritual forces that are appointed over the planets and manipu- 
lated by the use of colors and clothes, here the magical Kabbalist addresses the 
seftrot. The astral spiritual forces were projected onto the divine inner realm 
and manifested by the use of magical categories. The basic technique in this 
type of magic is the drawing down of divine powers, or the overflow of the 
seftrot^ in accordance with the needs of the magician. Cordovero was very well 
aware of the affinity of his conception to that of astral magic. Immediately fol- 
lowing the above passage, he wrote: 

All these topics are known and apparent to those who write amulets, and we 
have no part in their labor. But we have seen someone who designed amulets 
that refer to the [attribute] of [stem] judgment using the color red, and those 
that refer to Grace in white and those which refer to Mercy in green, and 
everything [was done] in accordance with what [was revealed] by true 
[angelic] mentors, who taught to him the preparation of the amulets. All this 
[was done] in order to introduce him to the subject of the colors and the oper- 
ations that derive from above."* 

Cordovero was aware of the similarity between the type of Kabbalah he 
was proposing and pagan magical practices. Moreover, he considers the 
knowledge of the preparation of amulets or talismans as a revealed gnosis, 
which serves as an introduction to the knowledge of the Kabbalah. Notwith- 
standing his reservations regarding magical practice, it is obvious that he was 
in contact with someone who indulged in these practices, and Cordovero even 
considered that person's knowledge to have come ftom above. In any case, his 
reluctance to acknowledge it more openly, while understandable, does not 
detract from the profound similarity and historical links of his Kabbalah to a 
certain type of magic. Moreover, magical activity is compared by Cordovero 
to the rituals performed by the priests and Levites in the service of the temple: 

When he becomes interested in [the influence of the attributes] of Hesed and 
Rahamim, let him dress [in] white [clothes]. And we have clear evidence 
from the priests, whose overflow is from the part of hesed, and their clothes 
were white in order to point to peace. And this is the reason that the great 
priest on the Day of Atonement was put off the golden [clothes]'" and put on 
white ones, since the worship of that day was [to be performed] in white 
clothes.'" 
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The principle bebind religious ritual is the same, according to Cordovero, as 
that regulating magical activity. As in the case of the natural magic of Yohanan 
Alemanno, Cordovero did not intend to disrupt the natural order by qipealing 
to demonic forces that could destroy it. Instead, he proposed to complement 
natural activity by adding a dimension of praxis based on laws already in exist- 
ence but hidden from the eyes of the uninformed. Kabbalistic activity was 
supernatural not because it intruded into the tegular order of events, but 
because it was of a superior order. 

In another passage in Pardes Rimmonim, Cordovero quotes an already 
existing concept of drawing down the supernal influx, again by using the 
divine names: 

Some of die ancients commented that by ttie combination and permutation of 
the Name of 72 [letters]''' or other [divine) names, after a great concentration 
[of mind],"' (he righteous man, who is worthy and enlightened"* in such 
matters, will have a portion of the divine voice'" revealed to him, in die sense 
of "The spirit of God spoke to me, and his words were on my lips" [II Sam- 
uel, 23:2]. For he combines the forces and unites diem and arouses desires in 
them, each to his brother as die membrum virile of man and his companion 
[i.e. (he female] until (here is poured upon him a great influx, with dw con- 
dition that he who deals with this will be a well-prepared vessel and worthy 
of receiving the ^iritual force. For if it is not the case, it will become cruel"* 
to be turned into a "degenerate wild vine.""^ 

Bringing the supernal influx down upon the righteous by the combination of 
the letters of the divine names is similar to causing the descent of the overflow 
of the Stfirot by employing the color technique, as described above. However, 
whereas the names may sometimes be conceived as static talismans, here we 
have a dynamic process inducing the spiritual force finom above, and we may 
assume also that this dynamic descent is incited by the combination of letters. 
In other words, the talismanic implications of Abulafia's techniques were 
enhanced by some of his anonymous disciples, who vigorously introduced die 
talismatic view of language. The human body was thereby conceived as the 
locus where the divine influx is received and as a vessel to hold the descending 
influx. Interestingly enough, it is the mystico-nugical technique that nuy 
induce an experience of the divine, present in and wotking through the human 
body, a view reminiscent of what is called the "quietistic" attitude in Hasid- 
ism. 

We witness a certain shift ftom the theurgical ideal, which was so central 
in the classical Spanish Kabbalah (referred to by Cordovero's source, above, 
as the unification of supernal forces), toward a more nugical view, represented 
by the ideal of drawing down the divine influx."* As in the case of the accul- 
turation of the hermetic type of magic into Jewish ritual in the above passage, 
similarly the Kabbalist performing the practice of cmicentnition and pronun- 
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elation of the combinations of letters is presented as a righteous — that is, as an 
ideal — religious type. Although not part of the regular ritual, the above tech- 
nique is nevertheless considered to be a legitimate practice, as it is attributed 
to an ancient source, and the practitioner is described as a righteous man. 

Moreover, according to yet another passage from the same book, the high- 
est domain of study, which transcends even the study of the Zohar, the most 
important text of Kabbalah, is knowledge of the "spiritual force of the letters 
and their existence and their combination with each other," for this knowledge 
enables the Kabbalist "to create worlds."'" This assertion is indeed notewor- 
thy; the spiritual forces of the letters seem to be omnipotent, and this gnosis is, 
according to Cordovero, very rare. For our purpose it is enough to mention the 
obvious magical implications of the manipulation of the spiritual forces of the 
letters, an issue to which we shall return later.'^ 

In his treatise on the angelic powers, R. Moshe Cordovero asseris that 

everything depends upon the spiritual force, the influx, that flows by means 
of the Zaddiq and of his proper deeds . . . The world is blessed by the spiritual 
force flowing because of the merit [of the Zaddiqim) . . . and all of the worlds 
and things are subjecl'*' to the ^addiq . . . and everything depends upon the 
secret of the Torah that is transmitted to him."^ 

This short sentence contains, in nuce, the most important elements of the 
magical model: the world depends upon the higher powers, the spiritual force 
that is attracted below by the very body of the Zaddiq and by his religious acts, 
as well as by his knowledge of the secrets of the Torah.'*' It is a magical uni- 
verse that is described by Cordovero: the Zaddiq is not only able to change the 
mundane realm; he is also conceived as governing the celestial world, Zeva ' 
Marom}** By virtue of the divine soul that dwells in a human being, the righ- 
teous man, since he is cleaving to the world of emanation, rules over the world. 
This expansion downward of the divine influx depends on religious behavior, 
which is instrumental in attracting the "light of the world of emanatioa"'^ onto 
al! the worlds, this being the reason that all of them obey him and are com- 
pelled by his will.'^ Here we have abeady an adumbration of the transition 
from magic to mysticism: while in magical sources the drawing downward of 
spiritual forces is deeply related to objects, rituals, and propitious times and 
less with the inner essence of the ritual's performer, Cordovero emphasizes — 
following KabbaUstic anthropology — the divine nature of man; he cleaves to 
the divine world by virtue of the highest soul, which enables him to rule over 
the extradivine universes. The Safedian Kabbalist uses, time and again, the 
term Zaddiq to refer to the extraordinary individual who is able to perform rit- 
ual in a manner that changes the course of nature.'*^ 

Cordovero takes pains to distinguish between this type of influence on the 
world, which is for him, as for his Renaissance contemporaries in Italy, a type 
of natural magic'^ and the drastically different and more radical forms of Jew- 
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ish magic that operate by virtue of the divine names, and which should be 
avoided as much as possible.'^ Indeed, Cordovero is also eager to forbid the 
use of the astral-magical model as it was practiced by the gentiles'^ though in 
some cases he describes devices for preparing amulets using astromagic. 

Let me present another example pertinent to the magical model, this time 
donceming the realm of ritual. According to Cordovero. the blessing, bera- 
khah, means the "drawing down," hamshakhah, namely, 

the drawing down of spnitual force and influx from die top of the d^rees 
[namely, the sefirot] to malkhut, the reservoir where the influx is 
gathered, . . . and from there it comes down to the lower [entities], though we 
are incumbent lo draw only undl her [malkhut] . . . When (here is a blessing 
after a commandment or an act . . . that act is a vessel and a bucket,"' by 
means of which the waters of the influx"' are drawn."' 

The "drawing down" consists of two stages: the intradivine, from the peak 
to the last s^rah, malkhut, a stage that can be designated as tbeuigical; and 
drawing the influx from the last seftrah toward the lower entities, which can 
be called magic. What is significant for the present study is that a ritualistic 
term and a ritnal act are involved in the process of attracting spiritual power 
downward. The use of the term hamshakhah reflects a magical component that 
may indeed be a return to a more ancient layer of thought, a Jewish adoption 
of the idea of drawing down astral influences by using a "traditional," that is, 
well-established, Kabbalistic term. In fact, Cordovero is an inheritor of a tra- 
dition found in a long series of Kabbalists who connected the concept and 
practice of blessing, berakhah, and the drawing down, hamshakhah. Let me 
briefly describe the main phases of this nexus in the Kabbalah prior to Cor- 
dovero. 

The term hamshakhah, a derivation from the root MShKh, assumed a 
great variety of meanings in medieval q>eculative literature. On the simplest 
level, it means the act of drawing something toward a certain point It also 
means concentration of thought, and in philosophical writings is used to refer 
to semimystical experience.'" However, hamshakhah is most frequently used 
for the drawing down of the divine influx. We may distinguish between two 
main types of drawing down: the theurgical, within the seflrotic realm, that is 
to say from the divine infinity toward its finite divine manifestations; and the 
magical, which describes the pulling of the influx from the divine source to the 
extradivine realms, either cosmic or htmian. The theurgical hamshakhah 
depends upon the theosophical system, though even in such a theology the 
magical drawing down can follow the theurgical stage. In other words, it is 
possible to assume that the theurgical drawing may open the way for the mag- 
ical one, by supplying the energy within the seflrotic world that will subse- 
quently be drawn into the nondivine realms. Let me start with a short survey 
of the theosophical-tbeurgical hamshakhah. 
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The relation between the hamshakhah and the commandments occurs by 
the beginning of Kabbalah in the thirteenth century: according to R, Yizhaq 
Sagi Nahor and his disciple, R. Abraham ben Yizhaq, a Geronese cantor, it is 
possible by means of the words of a prayer to draw essences from one seprah 
to another, lower one.."* However, this drawing forth takes place, at least 
according to one passage, "when he will elevate, at the end of each and every 
blessing, his thought to the Teshuvah^" ... he will draw until the Great 
Name.""* 

Therefore, the drawing forth follows the mental ascent to the source of 
power or influx. According to this text, the main goal of the ascent is solely the 
intradivine process. However, elsewhere, R. Yizhaq Sagi Nahor is reported to 
have said that after drawing the "blessing" to the sixth sefirah, the influx is dis- 
tributed to "the whole world.""' The meaning of this phrase is far from clear; 
it could stand for the six lower sefirot that receive their power from the sefirah 
of Tiferet, and if so, it is again a theosophical system that informs this type of 
theurgy. However, if the world is to be understood literally and not symboli- 
cally, we have here a sequel of theurgy and magic. 

A more magical turn of the meaning of the term hamshakhah is discern- 
ible in R. Joseph Giqatilla's Ginnat 'Eg02. Less interested in the theosophical 
structure of the divine world, this early work of Giqatilla's betrays in its use of 
this term a more philosophical, and perhaps esoteric, magical propensity.'^ In 
the middle of the sixteenth century two eminent Kabbalists embraced the wide 
use of the term hamshakhah — R. Shimeon Lavi'*' and Cordovero, whose Kab- 
balah is replete with the link between blessing and hamshakhah^*^. 

However, we should also be aware that other term occurring together with 
hamshakhah, namely berakhah, may also reflect a magical view. In other 
types of literature, for example Islamic literature, baraka means a "paraphys- 
ical force, a kind of spiritual electricity. . . . Like the notion of the exemplary 
center, it is a conception of the mode in which the divine reaches into the 
world."'*^ The ritual and the acts related to it are instrumental in attracting and 
collecting the divine power here below. 

In regard to the relation between blessing and drawing down, which had 
already appeared in R. Yizhaq Sagi Nahor's Kabbalistic thought, we find a 
collection of traditions from the school of the Great Maggid that any blessing 
that does not involve hamshakhah is not a blessing, drawing down being 
related to the process of contraction for the sake of revelation.'" Berakhah is 
conceived here in magical terms as a way to attract the infinite divine as energy 
here below in a contracted form. 

The views related to the magical model that draw their inspiration from 
hermetic literature remained part of Jewish culture after the period of Cor- 
dovero and his disciples. Abraham Yagel in Italy was well acquainted with the 
magic of causing the descent;"' the very printing of the Safedian books, which 
followed Cordovero, contributed to the dissemination of these views in larger 
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circles, albeit in a rather fragmented manner. Nevertheless, in various ways we 
can still And a familiarity with talismatic astral magic in the generation of the 
Great Maggid, in his geographical area, and, in fact, the writings of someone 
who met him: Shelomo Maimon, in his still unedited Sefer Hesheq Shelomo, 
describes the astral magic that is the origin of the magical model as follows:'^ 

It is well icnown in the science of the planets'" that when someone makes a 
particular image from a particular matter connected with a peculiar 
planet — as they (the ancestors] said: "There is no [blade of) grass on earth, 
etc.,"* — and he places it under the power of the above-mentioned planet 
when the laner is at its ascendant and in the house of its glory. Then will the 
power of the star pour upmi that image, and it [the image] will speak'" and 
perform certain operations, and they are the Teraphim.^''^ which are men- 
timed in the Book of the Prophets.'^' Likewise when a person prepares him- 
self for that, for example, to receive the power and spiritual force of the 
planet Satum, he dresses in black and wraps himself in black [clothes] and 
covers the place he stands upon with black clothes and eats things that 
increase the dark bile, which is under the dominion of Satum. . . Then the 
power and the spiritual force of the above-mentioned planet will pour upon 
the person, and this is the essence of the prophecy of the Ba'al and the proph- 
ets or Ashtoret and simitar [i^enomena]."^ 

As a superficial reading of this passage shows, astral magic, as presented 
by many medieval and Renaissance thinkers, was well known to the young 
Maimon. Although his attitude toward this discipline was negative, he 
afTirmed, as R. Moshe Cordovero had already done before him,'^^ that there is 
a structural afHnity between the praxis of the magicians, which is viewed as 
negative, and that of the Kabbalists who follow the halakhic prescriptions. 
Nevertheless, the very comparison between the two types of lore and the high- 
lighting of the similarities show that Renaissance and early modem Jewish 
thinkers did not ignore the common structure, though none of them would 
agree to see in astral magic the source of corresponding Kabbalistic views. 
One example of the magical interpretation of the Midrashic dictum interpreted 
by Maimon may be found in the Hasidic camp; R. Yehudah Leib ha-Kohen of 
Hanipoly mentions in his Ve-Zot li-Yihudah that there is nothing in the world, 
including minerals, that does not have "vitality, spiritual forces, a zodiac sign 
and a decan that is governing it."''' The fact that the terms vitality and spiritual 
force occur together with the astrological terms shows that the affinity 
between them persisted into the second half of the eighteenth century. 

An interesting Hasidic attempt to differentiate between the various mean- 
ings of the term hamshakhah is found in the woik of R. Eliezer Lippa of 
Lisansk; he describes the primordial hemshakhak, namely the constant draw- 
ing down stenmiing from the days of creation, and the active hamshakhah, 
which depends upon the deeds of the children of Israel.'^ 
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The passages from Cordovero quoted and analyzed above were printed 
and disseminated as part of the commonly accepted Kabbalah and did not meet 
any resistance or criticism. It would be no exaggeration to assert that they were 
also included in the most influential Kabbalistic collections. No wonder that 
the Hasidic type of magic and mysticism follows the pattern proposed in Cor- 
dovero' s thought, which reached Hasidism in numerous ways. 

Let us elaborate, in the context of this type of magic, on the most powerful 
magical entity in Judaism. As we shall see later,'" the strongest talisman is the 
divine name. Indeed, since the founder of Hasidism is called the Master of the 
Good Name, it would be pertinent here to survey some stages of the history of 
the nexus between the concept of names and spiritual forces. In the famous 
magical text Picatrix, known in Hebrew as Taldilit he-Hakham, it is said that, 
according to Aristotle, "in ancient times, divine names had a certain ability to 
bring spiritual force to earth. At times, these forces descend beiow."'^ 

R. Meoahem Azariah of Fano, a late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italian Kabbalist and a fervent admirer of Cordovero, indicates that 

there is a great preparation inherent in the names of the righteous [which 
enables] the dwelling of Ihe divine overflow on them, as it is written: "See, I 
have called you by name" and only afterward [is it written] "1 shall fill him 
with the spirit of God.""* 

The name of the righteous one, in our case Bezalel, was given as the rea- 
son for the dwelling of the divine spirit upon that person; the precise meaning 
of the preparation inherent in the name is not clear, but it seems reasonable to 
assume that it is similar to that indicated by Cordovero when he referred to the 
drawing down of the overflow by means of the divine names. It is important 
to emphasize the fact that the righteous ones, in Hebrew the zaddiqim, are 
referred to by the Kabbalist, for this is the term that will designate the leaders 
of the new mystical trend in Judaism, Hasidism. Interestingly, the passage of 
R. Menahem Azariah of Fano was indeed quoted by a Hasidic master, R. 
David Moshe of Cherkov."" Under both the direct and indirect influence of 
Cordovero's conception of prayer, the early Hasidic masters understood 
prayer in terms of the attraction of spiritual force fix>m above onto the letters — 
or more precisely onto the sounds — of the prayer. In one case, the magical 
implication of this theory still remained perceptible. R. Jacob Joseph of 
Polonoy, the disciple of the founder of Hasidism, wrote: 

The qtiintessance of the [mystical] intention [of the prayer] is that the person 
who prays should direct his intention to cause the descent of the spiritual 
force from the supernal degrees to the letters that he pronounces, so that these 
letters will be able lo ascend to the supernal degree, in order to perform his 
request'" 
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According to this passage, the attraction of the supernal forces is understood 
as a prerequisite for the ascent of the letters to the divine world, a process that 
ensures the divine response to prayer. In contrast to the usual understanding of 
mystical prayer as causing the descent of the divine in order to enable an 
encounter — namely, a union with the divine"^ — here the more practical, mag- 
ical possibility is alluded to. Prayer, and the divine names in the prayers, are 
conceived of as not just mystical ritual but as vehicles for the attainment of 
one's request. 

Perhaps the most influential figure in Jewish mysticism, designated a 
magician even by his name, was R. Yisrael ben Eliezer, the Besht, or Ba'al 
Shem Tov, namely "the Master of the Good Name." A mystic of wide influ- 
ence, he practiced healing, using names as a means fear his healing. This per- 
ception of the Besht was expressed explicitly by Shelomo Maimon, who in his 
autobiography stressed the magical side of the Besht's activity, especially his 
magical healing, accomplished with the help of the divine name. According to 
Maimon, some of the Besht's disciples were also renowned for their success- 
ful healing.'" Moreover, in a series of legends, the Besht's power of shaman- 
istic clairvoyance is reported — that is to say, his ability to see things happening 
at a remote distance when looking into the Torah, or more precisely into the 
light hidden in the letters of the Torah.'** This light, similar to the ether that 
pervades everything, was the medium that enabled him to see events taking 
place at a distance.'*' 

Although the activity of the Besht has been analyzed on several planes by 
scholars, who have tried to present a detailed picture of this founder of a new 
sort of mysticism, it is strange that their academic analyses give no detailed 
account of magic. I would suggest that the theory of magic employed by the 
Besht was consonant with and influenced by the magical model described 
above. It should be emphasized that while the following discussion gravitates 
around the theory of magic, which is fully consonant with some fornis of Besh- 
tian mysticism, the details of his practical magic, his use of clairvoyance, amu- 
lets, and healings, are beyond the scope of this work. Then omission should be 
understood neither as a rejection of the Besht's involvement in practical magic 
nor as an assumption that this is not an important domain of investigation. 
However, given the scant evidence in our possession, it is doubtful whether a 
veiy fruitful discussion is possible at this stage. Nevertheless, though we may 
assume that some of these practices were inherited by the Besht from an older 
source, one that apparently had nothing to do with talismatic magic, it seems 
plausible that the Besht understood his practice of magic, or at least some part 
of it, within the framework of the theory described above. 

Although different in nature, the two kinds of magical activities engaged 
in by the Besht that are mentioned above, healing and clairvoyance, share a 
common concern. Like most other Jewish magicians, he used linguistic tech- 
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niques, and according to the Hasidic sources, it was these tecluiiques that 
enabled him to perform his magic. In Hasidic literature, there appears to be no 
direct and detailed reference extant to the magical theory of the Besht. How- 
ever, I should like to propose here a certain way of understanding this magic 
based on inference ftom two important facts. 

1 . First, there is the peculiar nature of the mysticism introduced by the 
Besht, which served as the basis for Hasidic mysticism. According to the 
Besht and his disciples, mystical prayer consists of concentration and the pro- 
nunciation of the letters of the words of the prayer as if these sounds were the 
"palaces," or containers, of the divine influx, which enters these sounds and 
permits the mystic to unite with it, This understanding of prayer is not a new 
one; as we shall see below, in chapter four, it is a continuation of the Cordover- 
ian theory regarding Kabbaiistic prayer.'*^ According to Cordovero and his 
sources, mystical activity is achieved when the divine spiritual force descends 
into the words of prayer. The sources of this Kabbaiistic view are magical, 
"hermetic" views that penetrated Kabbalah in the fourteenth century and were 
understood in a more mystical way than they were in their Arabic sources. As 
we have seen above, in the passage from the work of R. Jacob Joseph of 
Polonoy, the magical implications of this conception were still perceptible in 
his formulation of the Cordoverian view of Kabbaiistic prayer. Let us look 
briefly at an important legend dealing with the content of the amulets prepared 
by the Besht; 

When R. Isaac of Drohobyz heard of the remarkable powers of the Ba'al 
Shem's amulets, it occurred to htm that this was most certainly accomplished 
by means of the sacred Names written in them. So he decreed, "Because of 
the improper use of the Name of God, the power of the amulets must pass 
away." And diat, indeed, is what happened. The talismans issued by the Ba ' al 

Shem were now unavailing, having lost their special potency When the 

Ba'al Shem finally realized that his amulets were no longer providing any 
benefits, he sought the reason. It was eventually revealed to him that it was 
because of the pronouncement of the zaddiq R. Yizhaq. The Ba'al Shem 
thereupon wrought a remarkable feat by means of a Kabbaiistic combination 
of the words of the prayer 'Ana' Bakoah. As a result of the Ba'al Shem's 
feat ... the Ba^al Shem confronted R. Yizhaq. "Why has your honor taken 
from mc the power of my amulets — amulets that I dispense to help people?" 
Said R. Yizhaq. "It is forbidden to make personal use of the Holy Names." 
"But there are no oaths nor any Names in my amulets," argued the Besht, 
"save my very own, 'Israel, son of Sarah, Ba'al Shem Tov."* R. Yizhaq, 
unwilling to believe this, said that it was not possible for the Ba'al Shem's 
name alone to possess such awesome powers. Upon opening several amulets 
that were brought for R. Yizhaq' s scrutiny, he became convinced of the truth 
of what he was told. Then he uttered die following: "Lord of die universe, if 
a man cams his livelihood through the power of his own name, what do You 
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care? Restore to him the potency of the amulets bearing his name." And so it 
was.'" 

Thus, the awesome powers of the proper name of the Ba'al Shem were 
said to accomplish, alone, deeds commonly attributed to the divine name. It 
seems highly significant that the proper name of a Zaddiq was thought to be 
so powerful. Tixis also seems to be the view underlying the passage from the 
work of R. Menahem Azariah of Fano cited above. Though he was not men- 
tioned in our context, apparently his views were able to influence an eigh- 
teenth-centuiy figure such as the Besht. Another legend associated with the 
Besht may be instructive in this regard. R. Pinhas of Korecz, an outstanding 
disciple and companion of the Besht, asserted that "many years after a zaddiq 
enters the future world, he is transformed into a divine Name, and he becomes 
a light for the fear of God." According to another tradition, which is anony- 
mous, he had heard this from R. Zevi, the son of die Ba^al Shem Tov. R. Zevi 
told him that his father had appeared to him in a dream and had told him that 
"in the next world a zaddiq is transformed into a divine Name. You should 
meditate on the Name ^Ana ^ Bekoah, for I am that Name."'** 

As in the legend regarding the confrontation of the Besht with R, Yizhaq 
of Drohobycz, there is again an affinity between the divine name associated 
with the prayer ^Am ^ Bekoah — namely, the name of forty-two letters that 
emerges from the acrostic of the words of this prayer — and the Besht. In the 
latter story, the Hasidic master was transformed into this name. It seems there- 
fore that this was the most important divine name used by the Besht. More- 
over, according to Menahem Azariah of Fano, the personal name of the Besht 
may have been a transformation of the name of forty-two letters. In any case, 
the magical use of the Besht's name testifies to a phenomenon described by 
the Italian Kabbalist. It may well be, then, that just as in the case of the names 
of the Zaddiqim mentioned by Menahem Azariah of Fano, the letters of the 
Besht's name caused the descent of the flow from above. Indeed, a power 
closely rehited to that described by the Italian Kabbalist was believed to be 
present in the name of the son of R. Yizhaq of Drohobycz, the famous Hasidic 
master R. Yehiel Mikhal, the Maggid of ZIotchov. He is quoted by R. Jacob 
Isaac, the Seer of Lublin, as saying that he has seen in books that "in the letters 
of ^ah (healing) there is the vitality of healing,'" since that whole Torah is 
[composed of] the names of God,"° Blessed be He."**' As we learn from the 
sequel to this passage, the letters of the Torah, as divine names, draw down- 
ward the vitality that is a synonym for spiritual force (ruhaniyyut). 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century, an important Hasidic Hgure, 
R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, explained the magical activity of the Besht in terms that 
reflect the magical model very accurately. The bad luck of a person is 
explained by the bad influence of the zodiac, which depends upon the combi- 
nation of letters that is regnant insofar as that person is concerned. The Besht 
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bad the special ability, according to this Hasidic master, to substitute for the 
bad combination "other letters that will draw down to the person, by their 
nature, vitality and existence, and this is a very high degree attained by the 
Besht.""^ Thus, the function of the letters in attracting the supernal spiritual 
power, in connection with the process of healing or changing the fate of some- 
one, was well known in the entourage of the Besht. According to another pas- 
sage associated with the Maggid of Zlotchov,'*' in order to help someone in 
need of healing, the name of the person should be mentioned together with the 
word refu ^ah, for the "light""* or vitality that occurs when this word is pro- 
nounced dwells on the name of the person and improves his condition. Here, 
the name of the person is the recipient of the supernal overflow. Perhaps the 
name of the zaddiq, the Besht, functioned in the same manner in the amulets: 
its letters would collect the influx and thereby help to cure the sick person. Or, 
if the word refu 'ah was considered to be endowed with curative power, it 
seems reasonable that this is one of the possible roles of the letters forming the 
name of the Besht written in his amulets. 

2. Second, we must consider the existence of a magical, "hermetic" 
understanding of medicine, as revealed in the writings of some Christian fig- 
ures, since the end of the fifteenth century and later on in the work of R. 
Abraham Yagel."* He, and his possible sources, applied to the theory of med- 
icine the magical principle of using the descending flow, the healing being 
achieved according to this theory by the power descending from above. This 
magical understanding of medicine may be found in Yagel's work, Moshi'a 
Hosim,*^ and could have influenced, directly or indirectly, any eighteenth-cen- 
tury author. Because the magic of the Besht was concerned with healing, and 
because his mysticism employed the principle of causing the descent of the 
supernal flow, we may infer that the theory of magical healing of Yagel was 
known to the Besht. This hypothesis seems to be confirmed by a statement 
found in a Hasidic work. R. Eliezer, the son of the famous Hasidic master, R. 
Elimelekh of Lisansk, stated that the zaddiqim, the religious leaders of the 
Hasidic communities, "heal maladies and draw downward the influxes on the 
entire people of Israel.""* 

If this proposal concerning the "Cordoverian" origin of the Hasidic theory 
of magic is borne out by future studies, then the conclusion we must draw 
regarding the affmity of Beshtian healing magic and Italian magic is that the 
latter remained influential in Safedian Kabbalah, especially that of R. Moses 
Cordovero and his school. In any case, it seems obvious that the later fifteenth- 
century Spanish conception of demonic magic, and the much older magical 
practice of creating a golem, were quietly rejected by eighteenth-century 
Hasidism'" in favor of the Italian type of magic as espoused by Alemaimo and 
Yagel. Again, this is not to say that these authors had a direct influence either 
in Safed or in Poland, but that their approach to magic, inherited from both 
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Jewish and Christian sources — drawing upon earlier Hellenistic types of 
magic — ^was known to Jewish mystics in these two centers. 

Last but not least, though the Italian type of magic seems to be closest to 
the Beshtian, the latter involves an important characteristic missing in Italian 
magic. The achievement of the Besht, as well as his self -perception, is directed 
toward the community and, theoretically, as we learn from some of his rtietor- 
ical statements, even to the entire people of Israel. As against the relatively 
individualistic tendency of authors like Alemanno, eighteenth-century Hasid- 
ism focused on the well-being of a people. According to the famous letter of 
the Besht to his brother-in-law, R. Gershon of Kotov, the Besht believed that 
the dissemination of his teaching would have eschatological significance. In 
light of this document, the Besht's magical and mystical teachings may be 
regarded as having messianic implications, and the Besht himself may be seen 
as a moderate redemptive figure whose woik includ«l magical components. 
Let us look at the relevant passage of this highly interesting document. 

I [namely the Besht] asked the Messiah: "When will you come?" And he 
answered: "You will know [the time] as it is when your doctrine will be 
revealed in public and will be disclosed to the world, and your fountains will 
well outside [with] what I have uughl you and you apprehended, and they 
also [i.e., the pec^le of Israel] will be able to perform the unifications and the 
ascents [of the soul] as you do, and then the shells will be abolished and then 
there will be a time of good will and redemption." And I was surprised by 
this [answer] and I was deeply sorrowful because of the length of time before 
which this will be possible; however, from what I have learned theie, the 
three things that are remedies and three divine names are easy to team and to 
explain. [Then] my mind was calmed and I thought that it is possible for my 
contemporaries'''* to atuin this degree and aspect by these [practices], as I do, 
namely to be able to accomplish the ascents of souls^' and they will be able 
to study and become like me."" 

Like R. Aqiva in the Heikhalot literature,"" the Besht brought down the 
means to ascend on high in order to study the secrets that would pave the way 
for the advent of the Messiah. As the Besht indicated, this technique of ascent 
includes divine names, but also certain remedies whose nature is obscure. I 
have translated the Hebrew term seggulot as "temedies" not only because this 
is the most plausible rendering from the semantic point of view, but also 
because of a parallel to this Hasidic text found in an early medieval treatise on 
magic, Shimmushei Torah. In the introduction to this text, which explains the 
magical attainments that can be accomplished by various passages in the Pen- 
tateuch, Moses is portrayed as ascending on high in order to receive the Torah 
and, afterward, contesting with the hostile angels. He prevails, and these 
angels offer him, together with the Torah, "a remedy [devar refu^ah] and the 
secret of the names that can be derived from each and every pericope and their 
[magical] uses.'*^ Thus, the woric of Moses was seen in some sources to be 
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similar to that of R. Aqiva, as well as to that of the Besht, as we have seen 
above. All three of these major Hgures in Judaism are portrayed as having 
brought down divine names — which are at the same time magical names — in 
addition to other secrets, apparently medical remedies. As such, both the rev- 
elation of a mystical technique of ascent and the magical remedies are, in the 
Hasidic text, part of the future dissemination of the Beshtian doctrine, which 
opens the way to the Messiah. No less than earlier mystical masters who had 
engaged in magic as part of a redemptive enterprise, the Besht, the Master of 
the divine name, saw his work as redemptive.^ If the remedies are seen as rep- 
resenting the medical aspects of the Besht's activity, in other words a signifi- 
cant aspect of his magic, the divine names may represent his mystical activity, 
related to the ascent on high apparently through the use of the classical formu- 
las of Jewish mysticism — the divine names. According to this proposal, the 
Besht received revelations that pertain precisely to the two major aspects of his 
work: magic and mysticism. 

The medical significance of the term seggulot, which occurs together with 
the divine names, is also supported by a historical document describing the 
Besht as not only a KabbaUst but also as a Doktor and Balsem, or Balszam.^ 
These two words are to be found just after the designation of the Besht as a 
Kabbalist. Indeed, they seem lo have been used widely to refer to persons with 
similar powers. So, for example, we find in the magical writing Mif'alot ^Elo- 
him, attributed to R. Yo^el ben Naftali Katz, a famous magus described as a 
Ba'al Shem, a quote from the "writings of the Kabbalists" that deals with med- 
ical astrology, where it is written that astrological details "are necessary both 
to the master of the name and to the doctor."^ Therefore, the pair of words in 
the Besht's revelation is indeed relevant to the practice of the founder of 
Hasidism. 

In this context, the use of the Torah as an instrument by means of which the 
Besht attained clarivoyant power may be related to the magical under- 
standing of the Hebrew letters and divine names. The companion of the Besht, 
R. Meir Margoliot mentions, in the context of the Besht's instruction of study- 
ing Torah, that by 

cleaving to the holy letters, someone will be able to understand future 
[events] from the very letters . . . because [the Torah] enlightens the eyes of 
ihose who cleave to them [the leiiers], in holiness and purity, like the Urim 
and Tummim . . . because the letters of our holy Torah are all of them holy, 
and whoever merits to cleave to the letters, when he studies for the sake of 
heaven, will be able lo understand future [things].™ 

Although bibliomancy is by no means a novel magical technique,^ the way 
the Besht understood it seems to differ from the more common magical usage, 
for as he asserted in another context, the primordial light inherent in the Torah 
is the medium of his clairvoyance. From this we might assume he meant that 
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by cleaving to the letters of the Torah, and bringing within them the divine 
light, it was possible for him to see both the fiiture and the distant events and 
objects.^'" 

Before leaving the description of the magical model, we should empha- 
size the elite nature of this type of thought and action. In its medieval versions, 
it required precise knowledge of the astral order, a very rare type of knowl- 
edge. Although astral magic and its Jewish counterparts involve acts that 
change the course of nature, they also presuppose the existence of laws, in 
addition to the natural ones, described by philosophical systems of thought. 
These para-natural laws can interfere with the normal course of nature without 
altering it in an arbitrary manner. In light of Renaissance discussions of magic, 
we should designate this form of magic as natural magic, a Jewish version of 
the Renaissance concept of magia naturalis}" This practice is far removed 
from witchcraft, sorcery, miracle-making, or popular medicine, though the lat- 
ter was indeed practiced by the Besht. Rather, it involved an interaction with 
the higher powers in accordance with preestablished sympathies. One impor- 
tant characteristic of the Hasidic Zaddiq is, as I shall attempt to show in detail 
in chapter 6, his knowledge of how to draw down into this world the supernal 
spiritual forces for the benefit of the community. Paradoxical as it may appear 
prima facie, the Hasidic Zaddiq is the last important reverberation of an ideal 
type described in Hfteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian Renaissance thought 
We shall return to this issue in the concluding remarks; here, it should be 
emphasized again that the use of divine names for medical and otho' magical 
purposes, which apparently has nothing to do with hermetic magic, was rein- 
forced by the encounter with a natural explanation of drawing down the influx 
by means of the divine names. It should be mentioned that the divine names 
were also used by the Besht, according to some legends, for apotropaic pur- 
poses, such as exorcism, but this issue does not concern us here. 

4. COMPARISONS BETWE@4 THE MOI}ELS 

The following is a phenomenological comparison between the above-men- 
tioned three basic models of Jewish mysticism. However, let me start with 
some broader cuhural-historical observations. Both the magical and the 
ecstatic models were deeply influenced by elements that stem IVom medieval 
Muslim culture, though their origin may be much earlier and belong to diverse 
cultural milieux. Abulafia's Kabbalah is in debt to Maimonides' Neo-Aristo- 
telianism; R. Yizhaq of Acre, and perhaps also Abulafia, were influenced by 
Muslim Sufism; and in the later stages of ecstatic Kabbalah, Neoplatonic 
themes are more evident. On the other hand, the theory of magic explicated 
above is one of three major explanations of magic in the Arab world: in addi- 
tion to talismatic astnvmagic — what may be called hermetic magic — Muslim 
authors were acquainted with and accepted a Neoplatonic belief in influencing 
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the events in the natural world by cleaving the human soul to the cosmic one; 
and last but not least is the theory of magic connected to the name of Al-Kindi, 
which is based upon the assumption that spiritual "rays" ate instrumental in 
the magical influence. We have restricted our analysts only to the first of these 
three explanations. However, ancient as all those theories may be, it is proba- 
ble that the main, and perhaps single, channel of information available to Jew- 
ish medieval authors was Mushm culture. In the Renaissance, there was a dra- 
matic change, with the large-scale Latin translations of Neoplatonic and 
hermetic material, which also had a certain influence on Jewish thinkers. How- 
ever, in general, the magical and mystical models described above owe much 
to the impact of the vigorous Muslim culture that existed tietween the tenth and 
fourteenth centuries. From this point of view, these models, like the Jewish 
philosophies in the Middle Ages, represent various interactions between Jew- 
ish thought and its immediate cultural environment. These models, signifi- 
cantly affected by Muslim culture, were transmitted to Jews in Europe through 
various channels and were formative in the emergence of Hasidism. Interest- 
ingly enough, it is only a certain, relatively small segment of Ashkenazi Jewry, 
who lived in Eastern Europe, who were receptive to some of the elements of 
these models and adopted them, elaborating upon them with the result that 
they become part of a mass movement. On the other hand, the various commu- 
nities that form Sefardi Jewry, which was crucial in the initial acceptance and 
transmission of these elements, were less prone to elaborate upon them, and so 
remained more faithful to the theosophical systems espoused in the Zohar and 
in Luria's writings. Curiously enough, Ashkenazi Jewry, reluctant to adopt the 
more speculative types of Jewish culture cultivated in the South by Spanish 
and Italian Jewry, adopted and elaborated upon both the mystical and the mag- 
ical models, as we shall see below. On the other hand, while the Sefardi 
authors initially adopted important aspects of these models from their Muslim 
environment, they did not cultivate them on a large scale. This bizarre situa- 
tion is less surprising if we compare the above description with the various 
metamorphoses undergone by the concept of the golem. In Ashkenazi culture, 
it remained basically a magical notion, while among the Sefardi authors, the 
magical aspect was eclipsed by more psychological and theosophical interpre- 
tations. 

Let us now turn to a comparison of the three models. Although historically 
and phenomenologically different, the mystical and magical models neverthe- 
less share some important traits, which appear to be only rarely the result of 
historical affinities. There are two main areas of convergence: the locus of the 
experience and the main technique itself. Both of these models are strongly 
antbropocentric: man is the center of activity as well as the main beneHciary 
of the results of these activities. In a mote detailed manner, we may also 
describe man as the place where the encounter with the divine takes place: not 
a sacred place, a shrine or a temple, but the human person hosts this contact.^'^ 
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Moreover, it is a biiman activity, the production of language, that is inshiunen' 
tal in such an encounter. However, in sharp distinction to the tbeosophic-theu- 
igical model, the Hebrew language is only mai;ginally fiinctional on its sym- 
bolic level, though this symbolic function was not always negated. In these 
models, language, namely Hebrew, is conceived as having a cathartic or mag- 
ical role, sometimes interpreted as the symbolic function. Or, to put it in dif- 
fetent words, the two models activate language in order to achieve an experi- 
ence that is direct and instantaneous, while the theosophical-theuijical model 
assumes another plane of being paralleled by the mental-linguistic activity, 
which is impacted by the linguistic activity. The mental aspect of the theo- 
sophical-theurgical model assumes a symbolic cargo that transforms language 
into a universe that reflects and influences another, transcendent univeise. 

Let us now examine the main differences between the two models: the 
mystical one is based upon the purification of the human consciousness and its 
preparation for the encounter with the divine. According to the Aristotelian 
version, it is the human intellect that is united in an epistemological act with the 
divine as intellect According to some Neoplatonic versions, it is the puri- 
fied human soul that returns to her source on high. The Godhead is not affected 
by this experience of union, nor is it attracted downward in order to ensure it. 
The cognitive aspect of the experience is sometimes evident, especially in the 
Abulaftan version of this model, while it is less obvious in the Neoplatonic 
one. 

In the magical model, however, it is not the human qiiritual capacities — 
intellect or soul — that arc the main "location" of the encounter with the divine, 
but the human body and the elements of language that serve as a container of 
spiritual forces.^'' God is experienced as a d^ending power, captured or 
attracted by human activity, but the cognitive aspect of this encounter is mar- 
ginal. While the Aristotelian version of the ecstatic model assumes the perva- 
sive presence of the Deity as intellect within the cosmos, the Neoplatonic ver- 
sion requires the ascent of the soul to the spiritual by abandoning the material 
world. In the magical model, the divine energy or spirituality is often brought 
down into the universe. 

Language acts in different ways in these two models: according to the 
magical model, the precise sequence of the letters in the recited ritual text is 
vital for the mystico-magtcal attainment. However, the mystical model 
emphasizes the cathartic nature of the manipulation of language, the combina- 
tion of letters,^'* and the importance of each letter in itself,^" while the magical 
model focuses upon the inner quality of their precise sequence. Both models 
exploit the nonsemantic aspects of language, but the magical one is still in debt 
to the established sequence of the letters in the canonic texts, while Abulafia's 
technique is based upon combinatory devices stemming from S^tr Yezirah and 
its commentaries. To put it differently: by ignoring the semantic dimen-sion of 
language in the ecstatic state, the ecstatic Kabbalist attempts to reach 
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an experience of fusion with an entity that is absolutely spiritual and undiffer- 
entiated. He strives to assimilate himself to it by leaving behind him any per- 
sonal, idiosyncratic qualities. 

Although language is still a significant part of Lurianic mystical perfor- 
mance — being a major component of the ritual and an important factor in the 
technique of the Yihudim — it is nevertheless less crucial in Luria's system that 
in each of the two models.^'* However, the difference between the Lurianic 
vision of language in mysticism and that of the two models transcends the mat- 
ter of relative emphases; it has to do more with the differing concepts that 
inform their attitude to language as part of a mystical system. Lurianism is the 
inheritor of a long theosophical-theurgical tradition, one that is especially rep- 
resented by the Zohar, and which envisions language from the symbolic point 
of view. According to this tradition, there is an inner quality in the Hebrew let- 
ters and words that relates them to the higher divine manifestations in two dif- 
ferent ways: the elements of language are both symbols of the divine processes 
and organs of theurgical influence on the direction of these processes.^'^ Com- 
mon to these two different functions is the possibility of transcending the nor- 
mal religious experience by visionary experiences and theurgical operations. 
In fact, the this-worldly orientation of the linguistic techniques in the two mod- 
els is contrasted by the otherworldly proclivities of the Lurianic mystical use 
of this medium. 

By deemphasizing the mystical role of the theosophical plurality, the 
Sefirot, on all its levels, a Kabbalist hke Abraham Abulafia is able to reach the 
highest experience. However, the magical model emphasizes the paramount 
importance of the particular for attaining a certain goal, even one that is mys- 
tical. The minutiae of magical ritual and its counterpart in Jewish ritual 
involves particularity, and implicitly plurality, as part of the system that 
ensures an encounter with the divine here below. The inner structure of a sacred 
building, ritual, or language is crucial for this model, and it presupposes 
a diversified spiritual power on high. This is the reason that the magical model, 
like the theosophical-theurgical one, is much more nomian, whereas the mys- 
tical-ecstatic one is basically anomian, or only rarely nomian. Or, to put it dif- 
ferently: Abulafia was striving to reach an experience of union that can be 
achieved only by the prior process of self-simplification; he flees, as we shall 
see below from lower multiplicity to the utmost divine unity, which was 
conceived as a never changing reality. 

For the theosophical-theurgical Kabbalah, and for the astro-magic of the 
Middle Ages, the plurality of the spiritual forces was not only a given, but also 
a situation that could be changed. According to the theosophical Kabbalists, 
the ultimate aim of this activity is to achieve a harmonious relationship 
between the divine forces, to unify them without obliterating their particular 
existence. Complexity, and the ability to manipulate it, is essential to these 
types of thought. Let me give one example of the positive role of the complex 
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iit talismatic magic as understood by the Kabbalists. R. Abraham Azulai, 
aiqiatently following Cordovero, compares the nature of the lettns and their 
combination into divine names to that of a mirqahat, a medicine; his assump- 
tion is that the more complex the medicine is, due to its different components, 
the more effective it will be.^'* The combination of letters that attracts a higher 
spiritual force is powerful precisely because of its complexity. Magical activ- 
ity, in contrast to the solitary achievement of the individual, is more powerfiil 
if performed in a group.^ It should be emphasized that the analogy with med- 
icine is very suggestive, for it assumes a distinct quality to each of the letters 
and to the spiritual force that corresponds to it By combining the different 
qualities, a much stronger effect is achieved. Although the mentioning of the 
medicine is apparently only as an analogy to a remedy achieved by drawing 
down spiritual forces, as we shall see below astral medicine may constitute an 
interesting parallel to this view.^' 

With Abulafia, however, the highest form of contemplating the canonized 
text is when is is dissolved into distinct letters.^ If the combinations of tetters 
or the single letters are intended to propel the ecstatic mystic into another, 
more spiritual, "simple," level of existence, the talismatic linguistics strives to 
attract a complex celestial reality here below by means of combining letteis 
and divine nantes.^ Moreover, according to Hasidic texts, the command- 
ments are seen as a multiplicity of acts that attract the infmite light into the 
lowfer realm.^ 

What are the main differences between the two models described above 
and the Lurianic one? The most conspicuous divergence between these models 
is the anthropocentric emphasis in the ecstatic and magical models versus the 
strong theocentricity and mythocentrism of the Lurianic one. The emphasis 
upon the transcendence of the theosophical structure, 'Adam Qadmon, which 
is repaired or restored to its inimeval stage by performing the ritual, is crucial 
in Lurianism. The unifying principle, the supernal anthropos, is therefore con- 
ceived as shattered, and the whole religious enterprise is geared toward reunit- 
ing those particles into a reconstructed transcendental entity. The divine 
immanence is not excluded lix)m this system, but is the result of a catastrophe 
in tlie theogonic process, and the presence of the sparks, the holy mzowt, in 
our world is not an ideal situation. However, this transcendent nature of the 
supernal anthropos is coupled by a very complex divine infrastnictuie, whose 
components and dynamics are to be studi«l in a minute way and understood 
and manipulated by the performance of the commandments more cabalistico, 
an issue that involves the paramount importance of Kabbalistic theurgy.^ 

On the other hand, the two models under consideration are definitely more 
open to immanentistic interpretation, which conceives the presence of the 
divine in a mundane plane not as the inevitable effect of a divine catastrophe, 
but as a state of being intended by Ood, or as the individual attainment of the 
mystic, who is able to see God in all things. To a certain extent, the collection 
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of the sparks of the soul of each Zaddiq in Hasidism^ is a micro-anthropic 
replica of the gigantic Lurianic system, where the supernal anthropos, not the 
individual soul, is the target of mystical-theurgical religiosity. Using two 
major examples, let us demonstrate the interactions between the different 
models. I shall focus first upon the value of devequt — which characterizes 
ecstatic Kabbalah — as it is achieved by drawing down the influx from above. 
Then I shall present an important concept characteristic of theosophical Kab- 
balah, the idea of divine contraction, and look at how its interpretation is 
affected by the mystical model. 

5. DEVEQUT 

One of the most cherished values of Hasidism is that of cleaving to God. Indeed 
the term devequt, the most recurrent designation for this spiritual value, 
appears thousands of times in Hasidic literature. In one sense, that is by no 
means exceptional. As one Hasidic master said, "The quintessence of the wor- 
ship of God is to comprehend His divinity, blessed be His name, and to cleave 
to the Infinite, blessed be He.""' The various sources of the Hasidic notions of 
devequt, its various meanings and its place in the general economy of the 
Hasidic movement, have been the subject of several studies, and we shall not 
summarize their findings here.^^ However, when comparing the relative 
emphasis on devequt in the various branches of Jewish thought, there can be 
no doubt that ecstatic Kabbalah put a greater emphasis on attaining intense 
mystical experiences, described as union with God, than any other form of 
Jewish thought except Hasidism.^^ Therefore, at least on this issue, there is a 
certain phenomenologtcal convergence of spiritual concerns between these 
two foitns of Jewish mysticism. 

The ideal of devequt has a long history in Judaism, dating to even before 
the emergence of the historical Kabbalah. Some of the stages of this rich his- 
tory have already been surveyed in several studies.^ Of special interest for our 
discussion here is the intersection between the search for a profound contact 
between God and man and the magical model. 

It should be emphasized that the notion of union, or communion, with 
God was a well-established ideal in some major Kabbalistic schools in the thir- 
teenth century, especially in ecstatic Kabbalah."' We have given a few exam- 
ples to this effect above."^ Although this kind of Kabbalah is only one of the 
many sources for the concept of devequt,^" due to its influence the Safedian 
Kabbalists also cultivated this value in many of their writings. 

Crucial to the special status of this idea is, once again, the position of R. 
Moshe Cordovero. He quotes the author of Sefer Ma '^arakhot ^Elohim Hayyim 
as saying that "in order to cleave to Him, by a wondrous cleaving named 
^Akdut^ it is worthwhile to remember Him in each and every moment of the 
hour,""^ The unknown Kabbalist quoted by Cordovero assumes that by pro- 
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nouncing the letters of the divine name in each and every moment, one is 
clinging to God; the more ptecise meaning of this cleaving to God is to sustain 
an untnteiTUpted awareness of the divine in one's mind.^ The ideal of oneness 
with God obliterates the distance between the human and tiie divine through a 
continuous act of remembering; both the term 'Ahdut and the practice of unin> 
temipted awareness of the divine are characteristic of the ecstatic model. In 
any case, there is no trace of classical Jewish ritual in the notion of tuiion with 
the divine, and we may consider this quote to reflect an anomtan attitude. In 
fact, the details of the combinations of letters as they appear in Conlovero's 
statement betray die influence of an Ashkenazi source. These details differ 
slightly from Abulafia's technique of combining letters and stem from the 
same types of sources that nourished his thought^ However, what is perhaps 
most notable here is the synthesis between the Ashkenazi linguistic technique 
and the ideal of total union, a synthesis reminiscent and characteristic of Abu- 
lafia's Kabbalah and that of his followers. 

In his Shi ^ur Qomah, the same Safedian master indicates that devequt 

[i]s our bonum, that we shall attain this unification, and to illuminate in the 
light of the Torah, to be integrated light into light up to the level of Binak and 
hokhmah, since we may only cleave up to there because devequt on the 
higher level is possible only in an tntetmittent manner ... all the other boni 
being not [genuine] boni at all, but a certain af^hension, devequt being the 
main bonum, all the other boni being but a preparation to this one.^ 

This axiology, which emphasizes the highest status of devequt, should be 
compared to the former passage; there, continuous devequt is discussed, while 
here the more extreme or advanced forms of devequt are proposed. In one way 
or another, these views of devequt reflect an approach closer to the ecstatic 
type of Kabbalah than to any other Jewish mystical system I know. 

However, beside this appropriation of the technique and axiology of 
ecstatic Kabbalah insofar as devequt is concerned, in several instances Cor- 
dovero also discusses the magical or hermetical understanding of this ideal.^ 
So, for example, he indicates that it is "well known that in accordance with the 
preparations of the lower things, it is the desire of the higher ones to cleave to 
them."^ Or, again, in the same context: 

Since the body is similar to the spiritual, il is incumbent'*' upon the latter, 
despite Its spirituality, to cleave to the material out of its great desire fcM' it, 
because the Iowct [entities] are the tabernacles^ of the higher ones. And just 
as the causatum desires to ascend to its causa, so it is the desire of die causa 
to have the causatum near to itself."' 



The experience of cleaving takes place here below because of the prepa- 
ration of the lower, which attracts, or compels, the higher to cleave to it. Of 
great importance from our vantage point is the use of the term mishkart in tela- 
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tion to devequt. It should be emphasized that the notion of the attraction of the 
divine into a building, which is so prominent in hermetic and medieval 
sources, was adopted by some Jewish thinkers because it was reminiscent of 
rabbinic sources related to the Tabernacle and the Temple, which were con- 
ceived as special buildings where the Divine Presence descended as a result of 
the performance of ritual. 

As is clear from several sources,^^ language was also conceived to be a 
receptacle and a possible container for the divine. This is also the case of the 
righteous man, the Zaddiq, as we shall see later.^*' In the above instance, the 
ancient Hebrew term for Tabernacle, which refers to a mobile construction to 
receive or hold the presence of God, was transposed onto the physical structure 
of man. However, it seems that this hermetical understanding of the devequt 
v/as given a more philosophical turn here. Cosmic love, which informs the 
reciprocal attraction of the higher to the lower and vice versa, seems to reflect 
certain earlier philosophical sources.^ This seems to be the case also with the 
term miskkan, which was used in some medieval sources in a new way, 
namely to refer to the concept of substratum."^ Therefore, the precise structure 
of the human body, which corresponds according to numerous Kabbalistic 
sources to the structure of the spiritual worid,^* and also to that of the Temple, 
is the cause of the attraction of the supernal to the mundane, by virtue of the 
structural affmity of one for the other. Devequt as related to a descent of the 
divine upon a human being described as a certain type of building is dealt with 
again in Cordovero's writings. In Shi ^ur Qomah we leara that 

wherever the Zaddiqim are, God is there. The prooftext for this is that while 
the people of Israel were in the desert, the Temple was with them . . . [HJence 
the Zaddiqim hallow the place, as He cleaves to his Zaddiqim because of their 
mental concentration'*' on Him . . . [W]herever the Zaddiqim are, like the 
mishkan ... He is there.'* 

Thus, the role of the sacred place as the place of encounter with the divine 
was attenuated in favor of the righteous, who ensure the descent of the divine 
and are united with Him. Interestingly enough, this attenuation of the central- 
ity of sacred geography, which will become much more dramatic in Hasidism, 
was explicated in a book written in Safed. 

What is of particular interest in the above discussion is the coexistence of 
different models that explain the nature and the locus of devequt: in some cases, 
the ecstatic model posits the transcendental realm as the place where the human 
and the divine meet, while the magical model proposes the mundane realm as 
the place that the divine will is attracted into in order to meet the human. In fact, 
these diverging visions of devequt are, in my opinion, not a 
case of peculiar and insignificant incoherence but part and parcel of the Cor- 
doverian vision, which cultivated, concomitantly, diverging approaches to this 
and other topics. This eclectic attitude of Cordovero's concerning devequt is 
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also represented in the writings of some of his students. However, I am not 
concerned here with a systematic attempt to survey the coexistence of ttie two 
models ui their writuigs but simply to make the point that by becoming aware 
of the different systemic sources of a certain author, we can dispense with the 
harmonistic approach, which insists on making sense of divoKing attitudes; 
we can easily see the variety of opuiions that coexist in the same Kabbalistic 
systems when we are better acquainted with the different sources of the vari- 
ous models. This view of the cleaving, as the result of the drawuig down onto 
the mystic of divine light, luminosity, vitality, divine presence, holiness, and 
so on, has also influenced R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto,^' and the entire magi- 
cal model should be considered as a possible source for the Hasidic "henne- 
neutic" of devequt. Let us look at just one example of the Hasidic treatment of 
this talismatic understanding of devequt. R. Hayyim of Cbemovitz wrote in his 
Sha ^ar ha-Teftllah about the second kinds of prayer, whose intention is 

the light of spirituality^' and the divine vitality"' that flows by [the dini of] 
each and every blessing, from the light of our God, Messed be His name, in 
order to cleave to Him and lo draw it onto ihem, to take delight^ by cleaving 
to the light of God.''' 

This is a clear example of the mystical interpretation of the magical impli- 
cations of the hermetic model; it is the mystical aspect of the ritual that domi- 
nates the understanding of the role of the prayer. The meaning of the blessing 
has more to do with bliss than with magical influx. Similar in spirit is a passage 
of R. Mordekhai of Chernobyl, who emphasizes the attraction of the divine 
onto man after a long series of stages that constitutes the anabatic move, 
viewed as preceding the descent of vitality upon man.^ 

6. TWO TYPES OF ZIMZUM IN HASIDISM 

Some of the most uiteresting results of the interaction between the Various 
models that influenced Hasidism are the Hasidic interpretations of zimzum.^ 
This concept is a very rich and influential one, and its history should be given 
closer analysis."* In any case, it i^pears that two types of Kabbalistic litera- 
ture had a significant impact upon Hasidic thought with regard to this notion: 
the Lurianic and the Cordoverian. The first was instrumental in fostering this 
concept in Hasidism, while its content has much to do with Cordoverian 
thought and some of its seventeenth-century philosophical interpretatioos.^ 
In fact, the history of zimzum since the end of the sixteenth century consists of 
ongoing interpenetrations between these two versions of this concept.^ How- 
ever, several important aspects of the process of zimzum seem to be new to the 
Hasidic masters, possibly the result of the intersection of themes relating the 
magical and theui;gical models."' 
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What are the theological premises that informed the Lurianic concept of 
zimzuml Assuming that the self-withdrawal of the divine essence takes place 
before any creative process, the Lurianic type of discourse emphasizes the idea 
of the accommodation of the infinite to the future finiteness, either for the pur- 
pose of theogony and cosmogony or for the self-revelation of the infinite 
divinity. This self-withdrawal permits the emergence of the yet nonexistent 
finite beings. The main concerns of the Lurianic view of zimzum, and to a cer- 
tain degree of the Cordoverian one as well, are therefore theogonic and cos- 
mogonic. The theogonic concern has to do with the emergence of the world in 
a relative vacuum originated by and in God's retreat. Indeed, the emanative 
processes and crises taking place after the withdrawal, especially the breaking 
of the vessels^ and the dispersion of the divine spaiks, are the inverse blue- 
print of Qieurgical activity, whose purpose is to recreate the shattered supernal 
anthropos.^ The fallen man, who is also responsible for the fall of the sparks, 
is called upon to restore to their primordial place within the divine anthropos 
the particles of light imprisoned in the realm of the shells, an activity known 
as tiqqun?^ Man, especially man's soul, benefits only obliquely from this re- 
creative project. Indeed, the individual soul, herself a divine sparii, is some- 
times depicted as returning to her pristine place by an act of cleaving.^' The 
term cleaving, which is rather marginal in Lurianic sources,^ is related to a 
relatively lower portion of the divine realm, one of the Sefirot or pani^m, but 
not the ^Eiyn Sof. One must bear in mind that the intricacies of the Lurianic 
tbeosophical system, which describes the complex processes of withdrawal, 
emanation, breaking of the vessels, and so on, remained at the periphery of the 
earliest Hasidic discussions;"^ the shift of emphasis in Hasidism from theoso- 
phy to anthroposophy attenuated the concern with the emergence of plurality 
from the uifinite as a process that predates the creation of the lower world. 

Other theological matters related to zimzum, for example, the epistemo- 
logical concern may also be discerned in pre-hasidic texts.^ The divine widi- 
drawal permits an act of cognition that is impossible before creation; in fact, 
divinity is perceptible precisely because it is limited. However, these two foci, 
cosmogony and self-revelation, are nevertheless dominant. The epistemologi- 
cal aspect of zimzum, which is very important in Hasidism, has been examined 
by scholars and I will not take up this theme again.^ Here we are concerned 
only with two different types of relations between zimzum and the mystical 
and mgaical ideals. One observation should be made regarduig the meaning of 
zimzum in these contexts: while in Luria, zimzum means the retreat from a cer- 
tain space, namely its evacuation, in other texts this term refers to concentra- 
tion of the divine into a certain space.^^ Hasidic thought takes advantage of 
both meanings. Let us start with the relationship between withdrawal and mys- 
tical experience. 

In Hasidism, the divine contraction is the only avenue left for God to 
reveal Himself in an already created world and to bring man toward Him. To 
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a certain extent, by contracting Himself, God conies to encounter man. Either 
He is seen as contracted from the human, subjective perspective, or He brings 
man to the experience of union. The main causes for the contraction are not the 
theosophical vessels, who are ontological beings existing in a supreme plane 
inaccessible, or hardly accessible, to man, either in space or time, but the mys- 
tical experience, on one hand, and human worship on the other, which create 
the oral and ritual "palaces," "boxes," or vessels that contract the infinite."' 
Thus, the theosophical meaning of zimzum changed its logic when it encoun- 
tered the mystical and the magical models, mainly by shifting its emphasis to 
the human experience. Let me present a few examples of the new interpreta- 
tion of zimzum as contraction. 

A concept of zimzum that expresses in Hastdic terms the ideal of union 
with God assumes that the withdrawal of the divine was intended to prepare 
the human soul for a gradual disclosure of the divine brightness, behirui, and 
for the cleaving to the ultimate divine substance. R. Qalonimus Qalman 
Epstein, following earlier formulations, describes the divine "decision" to 
withdraw Himself several times in order to enable men 

to receive a little bit of the brightness, [in order] to comprehend the divinity, 
blessed be His name, and the ten Sefiroi of ^Azilut were enclothed in ten of 
Beriy 'ak, and the latter were enclothed in ten Seftrot of Yezirah and the latter 
were enclosed in ten Seftrot of 'Asiyah and by those [many] zimzumim men 
can receive, gradually, a little bit of comprehension of His divinity from 
below to the higher and to remove, gradually, the zimzumim and the 
screens^ until we shall be able to receive the great brightness [and] cleave 
ourselves, gradually, to 'Eiyn Sof, blessed be He, this being the core of the 
reward that we receive from the Creator who has created us in this corporeal 
work), by [means of] several thousands of zimzumim and screens that cover 
His divinity, blessed be His name, and we are able to place by our power the 
screens and the zimzumim in order to comprehend His divinity, blessed be His 
name, and cleave to Him.^' 

An interesting parallel to this view is found in a passage from "the lore of 
Kabbalah of R. Yizhaq Luria," adduced in R. Yeshaiah Horowitz's Sha ^ar ha- 
Shamayim. The details of this discussion are reminiscent of R. Israel Sarug's 
view of zimzum, and we will not go into them here. However, the aim of the 
divine withdrawal is described as "to do good to His creatures, so that they will 
acknowledge His grandeur and will have merit to become Merkavah on 
high,"* and cleave to Him.""* 

It seems very plausible to see this text as the prototype of the Hasidic pas- 
sage. However, it seems incongnient with the Sarugian, and Lurianic systems 
to assert that someone can cleave to ^Ein Sof. Therefore, a more extreme mys- 
tical understanding of the zimzum originated in Hasidism, in comparison to 
what appears to have been die closest Lurianic formulation. 
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The divine occaltations described in the Hasidic text are not retreats that 
cause a distancing between God and man, that is, a departure into transcen- 
dence. On the contrary, all the thousands of screens are invitations to enter, 
stage after stage, into closer and closer contact with the divine world, and 
finally to cleave to the Infinite. In fact, the many screens are opportunities to 
increase the rewards the mystic receives, since otherwise, he would receive 
nothing for his mystical attainment.^^^ Creation was carefully calculated to 
take into consideration the human ability to overcome corporeality^^ by 
means of purification and the study of the Torah and the power of the letters."* 
What is evident in this passage, and in at least one other as well,^ is the view 
that devequt with the Infinite is the highest religious ideal. The mystical attain- 
ment, devequt, dictates in these instances the meaning of the divine occultation; 
cosmogony serves mysticism.^"" In other words, a definitively non-immanentist 
theory, which emphasizes many occultations, can serve a mysti-cal ideal as 
well as an immanentistic one."' 

While the mystical ideal leaves the initiative for occultation to God in 
order to bestow upon man the initiative to pursue the mystical way,^ the mag- 
ical model originated a quite different view of zimzum. The emergence of lim- 
ited, or contracted, manifestations of the divine is the result of human acts 
rather than of sublime processes that have nothing to do with the nature of 
man. The Great Maggid expressed this view in various ways, a few of which 
will be discussed here. In ^Or ha- ^Emet, we find what seems the most magical 
of the formulations: 

It is as if God has contracted Himself into (he Torah. When someone calls a 
man by his name, he puts all his affairs aside and answers the person who 
called him, because he is compelled'*' by his name. Likewise it is as if God 
has contracted Himself into the Torah, and the Torah is His name'** and when 
someone calls^ the Torah, then they draw God, blessed be He, down toward 
us, because He and His name are one total unity with us.''* 

The text exploits a double meaning of the Hebrew verb QR \ "to call" and 
"to read." Reading the Torah is understood as tantamount to calling, or conjur- 
ing God by His name, in fact compelling Him to come down upon us, bringing 
about a mystical experience of union. For our discussion here, it is important 
to see how the concept of zimzum is being used: God's primordial contraction 
is the starting point of our ability to bring Him down. Elsewhere in the same 
treatise the Great Maggid emphasizes the need to call, or read, with all one's 
power, in order to become one with God, because He is "dwelling in the 
letter . . . and his intellect, which is from the world of the intellect, becomes a 
Umb of the Shekkinah."^^ 

These are illuminating examples of the transformation of the talismanic 
magic of language into a mystical technique, in the marmer of the descending 
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devequt, mentioned above.^ Again, the Great Maggid is quoted by R. 
Elimelekh of Usansk as explaining the meaning of the zinuum as follows: 

He contracted Htmself within the letters of the Torah, by means of which he 
has created the world"* . . .and the Zodiifi^, who studies dte Torah (or its own 
sake in holiness draws die Creator downward, blessed be He, widiin die let- 
ters of the Torah^ as in the moment of the creation . . . and l)y Ok pure utter- 
ances related to the study of dw Torah, he draws down God within the 
lctieis»' 

The affinity between contraction and the divine letters is not new to 
Hasidism: already the Sarugian view of the theogony depicts the organization 
of the divine energy immediately after the withdrawal as Hebrew letters.^ 
However, unlike the Sarugian theory, in our text the assunq)tion is that the let- 
ters did not emerge within the evacuated space that the divine essence left 
behind Itself, but pre-existed the moment of contraction and served as recep- 
tacles for the divine vitality. This conclusitm is obvious from the comparison 
between the Zaddiq and God: the former brings the divinity into the letters, just 
as God did during the cosmogonic process. However, even the formulation of 
the divine activity. "He contracted Himself within the letters," is equivocal; it 
may stand for the divine self -contraction, but also for a human act that causes 
it. The magical attraction of the spiritual forces into talismatic entities was 
translated into cosmogonic terms. At least in one case the Great Maggid even 
adds the ideas that the contraction of God within the letters and utterances is 
ensured by the human adherence to the divine; it is that adherence that attracts 
divinity into this limited woHd.^ In another teaching of the same master we 
leam that 

God contracts himself into and dwells upon this world by means of Torah and 
commandments, which are here contracted and possess a fceitain] size . . . 
and whoever is worthy . . . sees supernal worlds while lie perfonns the com- 
mandments.*" 

The pf ior contraction of the Torah and the commandments, their peculiar 
limits and size, dictate the ftnitude of the divine presence in this world. 
Although the magical drawing down does not occur explicitly in this passage, 
nonetheless it shows the priority of the vessels to their divine content, a prior- 
ity that stems from a process of contraction of the Torah and the command- 
ments. Although the Torah and the commandments are infmite in their source, 
they receive finite size with their descent.^ Hiis theory was adopted by R. 
Eliezer Lippa, the son of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk. and repeated in several 
instances in his ^Orah le-Zaddiq: let me mention just two examples that show 
the expansion of this theme to other domains of learned activity: the commen- 
tary on the Torah and the iimovation of halakhic issues are described as draw- 
ing the divine infinity into the world and creating thereby an act of zimum.^ 
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The question of what type of theology informs these discussions is a cru- 
cial one, because the concept of attracting God below will concern us through- 
out this study. The notion of the Hebrew letters as vessels, which is widespread 
in Hasidic writing, may be understood in two ways: either the letters are empty 
receptacles, which can be filled with divine influx by the mystic in prayer or 
by studying the Torah, or alternatively, the letters are full receptacles whose 
divine content does not depend on any human activity. Both views are well 
represented in Hasidic texts and coexist even in the writings of the same 
Hasidic master. However, they represent different theological approaches, 
which correspond, sometimes, to different understandings of the ritual. The 
fu^t view seems to reflect a non-immanentist theology, in which God is not 
conceived of as present even in the most sacred entities, the letters. Indeed, He, 
or His presence, is prone to be drawn down, to reveal Himself to the mystic. 
We may speak about a "spontaneity of the numinous" in response to the 
human search.^ The epiphany of the divine is caused by and in human ritual. 

The second view, namely the contraction of divinity within the Torah and 
its letters, or the attraction between the divine and the linguistic elements that 
encompass it, recurs in some Hasidic sources independently of the concept of 
drawing the vitality into them.^ Likewise it should be emphasized that the 
divine iirananence is presented, at least in one crucial passage, in terms related 
to the talismanic theory of language. In Toledot Ya ^aqov Yosef, we learn that 

just as there are twenty-two letters of the Torah and prayer, so there are 
twenty-two letters in all the existent things of matter and body, because the 
world was created by their means ... but the letters are clothed in the matter 
of the things of the world, by several covers and garments and shells. And 
within die letters, there the spiritual force of the Holy One,"* blessed be He, 
is dwelling. Therefore, His Gloiy, Blessed be He, is filling the entire eardi 
and whatever is within it, and there is no place void of it.*" 

Therefore, the view of Sefer Yezirah as to the existence of the letters in the 
various levels of reality was combined with the talismanic view of language, 
and God's spiritual force was conceived of as present within them. This view 
is paralleled by a short passage in R. Nathan-Neta' of Siniewa, who asserts that 
the letter Yod, the first letter of the Tetragrammaton, is found in all the other 
letters and its presence corresponds to the presence of "the power and the spir- 
itual force^' from above, in all the things in the world, and His glory fills the 
world."»2 

Thus, a non-Hasidic master also accepted an immanentist view related to 
a mystical view of language. Common to these masters is the assumption that 
the divine immanence is achieved through the linguistic elements of the lower 
world. God is immanent because the "form" and vitality of any being is the 
Hebrew name that encaptures, in its letters, the divine influx. Linguistic imma- 
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nence is a major factor in Hasidic thought that cannot be analyzed here in 
detail, but to which we will return in the concluding remarks. 

7. THE KABBAUSnC MYSna>-MAOICAL MODEL 

Despite very substantial differences between the three models, it is interesting 
that these divergences were not openly explicated in the Kabbalistic writings 
or later in Hasidic teachings. They were eventually integrated with each other, 
creating amalgams that constitute only rarely fiilly coherent structures. The 
panoramic landscape described above is, in fact, much more variegated than 
the different syntheses of the three models, since other forms of thought, Rab- 
binic thought, for example, were formative in the entergeoce of Hasidism. 
However, the exposition of the interactions between the models can solve part 
of the problem that remained unaddressed by the dominant assumption that, 
phenomenologically, Hasidism is a kind of interpretation, or coalescence of 
interpretations, of Lurianism, which in turn can be explained by reference only 
to the names of Kabbalists, or to generic Kabbalistic systems. More detailed 
analyses of the sources of certain crucial terms and an investigation of their 
specific interactions with other terms from different models can help to 
explain the panoramic viewpoints of various Hasidic masters. In the follow- 
ing, we shall survey various pre-Hasidic syntheses between the mystical 
model and the magical models. 

As seen above, in the description of the ascent of the Besht, the tour of 
heaven can end with a particular revelation brought down for the benefit of the 
people of Israel. This pattern is an ancient one, perhaps as ancient as the 
Psalms. In Psalm 68: 19 we read that a certain anonymous figure, identified in 
the Rabbinic sources as Moses, says, "Thou has ascended on high, thou has 
made Cfq)tivity captive." The last phrase was understood, according to tradi- 
tional interpretations, as referring to the Torah (accompanied according to 
some versions by divine names and remedies), which was brought down after 
the confrontation between Moses and the angels. This pattern of ascending and 
bringing down from the supernal world is thus well known in classical Jewish 
sources.*' However, in the following we are concerned not with the ancient 
versions of this pattern, but solely with medieval and early modem formula- 
tions as they recur in mystical texts. 

In general, mysticism and magic are not conceived of as coexisting natu- 
rally in the same systems. However, examples of such coexistence are not 
unusual, and some have already been studied. Scholem, for example, has 
pointed out that the borderiine between the mystical and the magical cannot be 
defined easily.'" Other discussions of this subject can be found in Tishby's 
examination of mystical prayer, in Liebes's treatment of the theurgy of the 
Zohar, and in Cohen-AUoro's doctoral thesis.'**' Let me start with the observa- 
tion that from its very beginning we fmd in Kabbalah combinations of two 
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mystical ideals: that of cleaving to the divine, devequt, together with the sub- 
sequent theurgical activity. Though these two ideals are already found sepa- 
rately in Rabbinic literature, they constitute different approaches that appar- 
ently remained distinct™ A kind of embryonic stage of the mystico-magical 
model is evident in some texts by the very beginning of the Kabbalah in 
Europe. For example, in a Geronese text, we learn of an obvious combination 
between these two models: 

Man comprises all the spiritual entities,^ and his intellectual sou) is superior 
to all. This is the reason why the Tondi and Mipvot come to deter man and 
warn him that alt the ways of man are in his power . . . like the perfectly righ- 
teous man who crowns his Creator with crowns,"" by the means of devequt 
he causes his soul to cleave to its source,^ and [then] he causes the emana- 
tion of the blessing^'" just as someone kindles one candle from another,'" and 
he holds and settles and adds.^'^ The wicked person is doing the opposite.-"' 

The main spiritual concern of this text is the divine infrastructure, which 
can t>e affected by a righteous person who has previously caused his soul to 
return to her source on high. Though the ideal of devequt was indeed important 
for the Geronese Kabbalists, I wonder whether in this context it is considered 
a value in itself. I am more inclined to see it, in this discussion of the mystical 
attainment, as instrumental for the second, theurgical ideal. In any case, the 
return of the soul to the source does not involve, at least in this context, a trans- 
formative spiritual annihilation. The theurgical movement is deeply concerned 
with the drawing down of the influx from the higher to the lower sefirotic 
realm. In my opinion, the Gestalt-coherence of the model tends to emphasize 
the centrality of the second constituent to such a degree that insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the first one. This is also the case in another instance, in 
which Luria, or Vital, regarded the devequt as the return of the soul to her pri- 
mordial state within the structure of ^Adam Qadmon}^* Here again, a theurgi- 
cal ideal is combined with a mystical one, but the former is much more domi- 
nant in comparison to the latter. In other words, those Kabbalistic systems in 
which theurgical elements are dominant would only rarely pay equal attention 
to the mystical-ecstatic ideal. The early Kabbalists, like those who came later, 
are less interested in reaching the highest level of divine reality, and this is why 
we may describe the mystical-theurgical model as moderate; moreover, the 
magical element is less important, the drawing down of the influx beneath the 
last Sefirah being marginal, and this is why the theurgical aspect is so domi- 
nant.'" The Godhead, rather than the soul or the imiverse, is the center of such 
a powerful aim of worship, and the other spiritual attainments of the mystic are 
marginalized, becoming instrumental or peripheral to the general scheme. 

However, by the thirteenth century we also fmd a clear nexus between the 
cleaving on high and the drawing down of the divine influx beneath the 
sefirotic realm onto the performer of the ritual. The most distinct example is 
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found in ^Iggeret ha-Qodesh, a short and very influential treatise dealing with 
the mystical significance of sexual intercourse: 

Human thought has the ability to strip itself [of the alien issues] and to ascend 
to and arrive ai the place of its source. Then it will unite with the supenul 
entity, whence it comes, and it [i.e., the thought] and it [t.e., its source] 
become one entity. And when one's thought returns downward from above, 
something similar to a line appears, and with it the supernal light descends, 
under the influence of the thought that draws it downward, and consequently 
it draws the Shekhindh downward. Then the brilliant light comes and 
increases upon the place where the owner of the thought stands ... and since 
this is the case, our ancient sages had to stale that when the husband copulates 
with his wife, and his thought unites with the supernal entities, (hat very 
thought draws the supernal light downward, and it [the light] dwells upon the 
drop [of semen] upon which he directs his intention and thought . . , [S]ince 
the thought on it [the drop] is linked to the supenul entities, it draws the bril- 
liant light downward.''* 

In this case, no importance is placed on the theurgical operation but on the 
drawing down of the brilliant light.^" Hence, the nexus between the mystical 
union of htunan thought with the source, and the operation of drawing down a 
divine force, is explicit The major organon of drawing down is identical to 
that of the mystical union: human thought. However, it should be noted that 
the drawing down has nothing to do with a ritual: the substratum for the divine 
light, human semen, is a material factor that has nothing to do with the act of 
descent, but only with the reception of the light in a certain place. In other 
words, it is an anomian process that is being described here, both in the ana- 
batic aspect and in the drawing down of the light. One could speculate that the 
above passage telates to the concept of drawing down the spiritual force, the 
ruhaniyyut, though this term is not mentioned here. Last but not least: the 
cleaving to the divine is described here in strong terms, which describe anaba- 
sis as a case of mio mystica. The text cited above is one of the best-known thir- 
teenth-century texts; it was quoted, printed, and reprinted many times. The 
mystico-magical model represented by this quote was thus availid)le to any 
learned Jew in the eighteenth century. 

Even better known is the Zoharic version of the mystico-magical model. 
According to this classic of Kabbalah, by cleaving to God, which means by the 
intentional performance of his commandments, a supernal spirit is drawn 
down upon the Jew.''* It should be enq>hasized that the Zohar envisions the 
descent of the spirit without asstuning a magical function in this attraction. 
Even the formulations involved in conveying the drawing down, which use the 
verb MSkKh,^^* do not always imply an activist attitude; though such an activ- 
ism is crucial for the performance of the commandments, in many instances in 
the Zohar it seems that there is a certain automatism in the descent of the spirit 
after their performance. There appears to be a certain downplay of the activist 
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attitude toward the drawing-down activity in Zoharic thought. Moreover, it is 
implausible to assume that the various forms of the root DBQ have clear-cut 
mystical significance, though they refer to a certain intentional relationship to 
God. In some instances, the spiritual predisposition of the worshiper is crucial; 
his awe and the brokenness of his heart contribute toward this purpose.'™ 

Though formulated in a totally different mystical milieu, the next passage 
displays a certain similarity to the earlier one. Written by Abraham Abulafia, 
it deals with the turning of the spiritual components of man to their highest, 
unified source. In an epistle to R. Yehudah Salmon of Barcelona, Abulafia 
writes as follows: 

All the inner forces and the hidden souls in man are differentiated in the[ir] 
bodies. In fact, when their knots are untied, the essence of each and every 
Torce and soul will run to their prime source, which is one without any dual- 
ity, which comprises all multiplicity ad infinitum. This untying reaches up to 
the highest [degree] such that when someone pronounces there the [divine] 
name, he ascends and sits on the head of the supernal crown and the thought 
draws^' a threefold blessing from there . . . [T]hus the pronouncer of the 
name is drawing the blessing from above,^ and he pulls it down.'" 

Of paramount importance for the discussions to follow is the attainment 
by the mystic of the highest spiritual level by pronouncing the divine Name 
and the subsequent drawing down of the blessing. If we accept this text on its 
more literal level, it is obvious that the mystical ascent to the source is coupled 
with the descent, which is related to the drawing down of the blessing. How- 
ever, this text may be better understood metaphorically, namely, as describing 
the arrival of the spiritually united forces at their source in the divine world, 
thereby obtaining the blessing described as the priestly blessing, namely a 
mystical-intellectual experience. It should be mentioned that in another text of 
the same Kabbalist, to be dealt with below,*" the drawing down of the super- 
nal force is achieved by means of the pronunciation of the letters of the divine 
name with the vowel hiriq, and the downward movement of the head. It should 
be emphasized that the human intellect is united with the highest reahn of the 
divine. Unlike the theurgical discussions, which commonly focus on the union 
of elements within the revealed Godhead, in ecstatic Kabbalah — that of Abra- 
ham Abulafia as well as R. Yizhaq of Acre — God himself is the subject within 
which one is able to be unified. 

A similar approach is found in a passage of R. Yizhaq of Acre, a late thir- 
teenth- and early fourteenth-century KabbaUst, who asserted to the mystic that 

you should live a life of suffering in your house of contemplation,^ test your 
appetitive soul overpower your intellective soul, for by this you will merit to 
draw down'" into your intellective soul the influx of the Godhead,'" and into 
the Torah, that is to say, in the wisdom of combination and all of its condi- 
tions.™ 
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Here also the drawing down has nothing to do with ritual; in the case of 
R. Yizhaq, it is mental concentration and the peimutations of letters that are 
able to endow human intellect or thought with the presence of the divine 
influx.^ In another text of R. Yizhaq 's, the drawing down of the divine influx 
is portrayed not only as dwelling in the human soul or intellect but also "oa all 
of reality."^ Hierefore, drawing down was considered by some early Kabbal- 
ists a mystical activity that brings the divine into our world. While Abulafia 
was more concerned with a private mystical experience, which indeed may 
endow one with magical powers,'^' it seems that in the texts of R. Yizhaq of 
Acre the more cosmic nature of the mystical act is also prominent. This i6ib- 
balist, who took the drawing down of the blessing more literally in his earlier 
book. Me Hrat ^Eynaim, was one of the Hrst Jewish mystics to propose a syn- 
thesis between ecstatic and magical elements. 

An interesting passage in a writing of a sixteenth-centuty ecstatic Kabbal- 
ist, R. Yehudah Albotini (especially relevant to discussions that will concern 
us later) describes the union of the human intellect with the higher entities, the 
Active Intellect or Malkhut. As a result of this experience of devequt, the soul 
becomes part of the higher entity and is consequently able to operate on this 
world as it chooses.^^ Following this affirmation we learn that the sages were 
able to do this by "drawing down^^' the supernal force and influx on those 
whom they wanted to affect, positively or negatively.""* Mystical transforma- 
tion is therefore an avenue that opens the way to magical attainments. 

Important for the later Hasidic model is also the view of R. Elijah de 
Vidas; from his widely influential Reshii Hokhmah, we learn that 

All the worlds are bound together by the soul, spirit, and higher soul of man, 
and this [btmd] causes the illumination of all dte worlds by the Emanator, the 
King of all kings . , . and then the worlds are bound to each other and are 
comprised in each odier and so the soul of man and his spirit and higher soul 
will illuminate and will be integiated on high and will suck an abundance of 
influx from the source of all the blessings.''' 

The ascent of the soul, and with it all the worlds, returns the spiritual 
entity in man to its source and enables the suckling of the influx. 

Apparently unrelated to Albotini and de Vidas, though probably influ- 
enced by some of their soiuces, is the model presented by R. Hayyim Vital in 
his Sha '•arei Qedushah. An attempt to propose a theosophical ontology that 
expresses the relationship between the individual soul and her root, or roots, 
within the divine world, Vital's theoty does not, however, embrace the myth- 
ical ascent of the soul, but prefers du inner contemplarion of the supernal 
sources.^ However, despite the reluctance to allow a flight on high as part of 
the mystical experience named prophecy,^" Vital emphasizes the "practical" 
effects of spiritual contemplation. Time and again, the Kabbalist uses the verb 
MShKh and its derivatives'^ and the noun hamshakhah^^ in order to explain 
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the descent of the influx onto the human soul. With Vital, this descent is 
related to the cleaving, which occurs here below, and is the quintessence of the 
prophetic experience.'*" As some explicit quotes from Abraham Abulafia 
show,^' the Safedian Kabbalist was influenced by the ecstatic Kabbalah, 
though he added important elements that stem from the Neoplatonic and theo- 
sophical systems. However, his insistence that the prophetic experiences are 
possible in his generation as well demonstrates that even after the death of R. 
Yizhaq Luria, the most famous exponent of the later, theosophical Kabbalah 
emphasizing the theurgical ideal, intensive mystical experiences, coupled with 
drawing down the influx from above, were explicitly espoused by his most 
important disciple. Therefore, there is no reason to regard the emergence of the 
Lurianic theosophical-theurgical model as the fmal type of kabbalah, or, as in 
Vital's view, a dernier cri. I assume that the different models coexisted in his 
thought and perhaps also in his practice, just as they did for another Safedian 
Kabbalist, R. Moshe Cordovero. 

These passages indeed contain the crucial elements of the mystico-magical 
model that will concern us in the following discussions. However, it is 
important to emphasize the marginality of one important element that will 
dominate eighteenth-century Hasidism: while the katabatic descent, or the 
return from the celestial tour, is strongly related in the foregoing to the person 
who ascended on high, who is the goal of the return, or with an individual 
affected by the magical power of the master as the passage from Albotini's 
book shows, the collective or the community is only rarely mentioned in this 
context. 

Nevertheless, 1 would like to underscore the importance of a discussion 
found in several works that appeared long before the emergence of Hasidism, 
and which is of special relevance for Hasidic thought. In Cordovero's Pardes 
Rimmonim,^^ in two books of his follower R. Abraham Azulai, Hesed le- 
^Avraham^^ and his commentary on Massekhet 'Avot,^ in the preface by R. 
Nathan Shapira of Jerusalem to R. Yizhaq Luria's Peri "^Ez Hayyim and in the 
introduction to Shapira's own book on Lurianic prayer. Me 'orot Nathem,^^ 
these Kabbalists distinguish between the elTect of ritual performed by an 
expert in Kabbalah as opposed to ritual performed by someone who is not a 
connoisseur of this lore. 

The man whom his Creator has bestowed wilh the grace of entering the inner- 
ness of the occult lore and who knows and understands that by rectling 
Barekh Weinu and Refa 'enu the intention is to draw down the blessing and 
Ihe influx by each and every blessing lo a certain sefirah, and the blessing of 
Refa 'enu to a certain sefirah, as It is known lo us, behold, this man is wor- 
shiping the Holy One. blessed be He, and his Shekhinah, as a son and a ser- 
vant standing before his master, by means of a perfect worship, out of love, 
without deriving any benefit or reward because of that worship . . . because 
the soul of a wise man^ by the quality of the {mystical} intention"^ he 
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intends during his prayer, his soul will be elevated by his [spirittiall arotisal 
fnifn one degiM to another, from one entity to another^ tmtil she arrives and 
is wekofiK and comes in the presence of the Creator, and cleaves to ber 
source,'*' to the source of life; and then a great influx will be emanated upon 
her irom there, and he will become a vessel'"' and a place and foiuidadon for 
[that] influx, and from him it"' will be distributed^ to all the world as it is 
written in the Zohar, pericope Terumah,^ until the Shekhinah will cleave to 
him . . . and you will be a seat to Her and [then] the influx will descend onto 
you . . . because you are in lieu of the great pipe^ instead of the ^adtUq, the 
foundation of the wortd."' 

As in some of the other expositions of the mystico-magical model, the 
cleaving to God tueans the return to the source of the soul, aitd thereby to the 
possibility of receiving the influx. However, what is lemaikable in this pas- 
sage is the coalescence of two important themes: the perfectus is described as 
a Zaddiq, and, at the same time, he is depicted as a channel. Here we see a view 
formulated by pre-Hasidic Jewish mystics that is strikingly similar to the 
Hasidic version of this model. However, apart from the phenomenological 
affmities, it should be noted that Azulai's text is also found in one of the most 
influential books on Hasidism, Hesed le- 'Avraham, which is in fact mentioned 
by an important Hasidic author.^ Indeed, on the basis of this quote, we may 
assert that the human Zaddiq is conceived in several influential pre-Hasidic 
texts not only as an exemplary figure, a magician or a mystic, but also as the 
lower extremity of the divine continuum. The divine does not only flow upon 
the righteous man; divinity is extended in order to add bim to the divine 
realm."' 

To close our survey of the mystico-nugical model, let us look at a passage 
from a magical text influenced by Kabbalistic themes, in which our model 
reverberates. At the beginning of the collection of magical traditions compiled 
by R. Atmiham Hamoi, we read that when 

the perfect man will distance himself from corporeal lust and will separate 
himself and be alone and cleave to God, blessed be He. then they [!] will 
emanate upon him the influx of holiness and disclose to him all the issues he 
wishes to know.™ 

The cathartic path, which culminates with cleaving, is complemented by 
the confening of magical powers. Although certainly not a representative text 
of Jewish magic, this passage testifies to the centrality of the mystico-magical 
model, which was also adopted by Kabbalistically oriented magicians. 

The texts adduced in this paragraph represent the mystico-magical iiHxlel 
as expressed in the most important forms of Kabbalah: the Geronese one, the 
Zoharic, the ecstatic, and the Safedian schools. In fact, the available texts are 
even more numerous."* However, these samples will suffice to show that the 
occurrence of this mystico-magical model in Hasidism ccmstitutes a profound 
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consonance with already existing mystical ways of thought, though this school 
of Jewish mysticism added to them one more variation. What seems to me cru- 
cial for the Hasidic version of the mystico-magical model is the integration of 
elements from the magical-talismatic and the mystical-ecstatic models. On the 
one hand, the frame of the mystico-magical model as described above was 
fleshed out in Hasidism by additional elements stemming from extreme mag- 
ical and mystical systems of thought; on the other, this enriched and more 
extreme mystico-magical model became part of social life. As a social phe- 
nomenon, Hasidism represents the encounter between a spiritual mode) that 
had already moved in its pre-Hasidic phases toward an emphasis upon its mag- 
ical aspects, and social circumstances that, though not instrumental in gener- 
ating the model, contributed to some of its features, once it became active in 
larger groups. The social life of the model is also one of its forms: the oscilla- 
tion from the elitist form to one of its possible translations into a social group. 
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1 . TWO MODELS IN HASIDISM 

Hasidic thought can be described as the interaction between various, and 
sometimes very different, mystical models. However, given the belatedness of 
this form of Jewish mysticism, we may observe the articulation of links 
between these models that were either a continuation of affinities discovered 
between them in earlier phases of Jewish mysticism or were the result of the 
dynamics of Hasidic thought itself. It would be helpful when looking at 
Hasidic thought and the experiences of the Hasidic masters to be guided by 
two main constitutive models, which are themselves the result of the coales- 
cence of elements from different earlier models. I am not acquainted widi any 
scholarly attempt to describe Hasidic thought in terms of the lines of thought 
and activities represented by these two models. Nor does it appear, from the 
Hasidic sources, that any such articulated distinction between these different 
models exists.' One of these models may be designated as the Icatabatic- 
redemptive model; the other, the anabatic mystico-magical one. 

The katabatic model is represented by the concept of the descent of the 
Zaddiq. which is better known by the Hebrew phrase, Yeridah zorekk 'Aliyak, 
namely, the descent for the sake of as(»nt, the transgression for the sake of 
repentance, or the elevation of the spaiks. Much attention has been paid to this 
model because of its essential affinities with the Zoharic and Lurianic 
Kabbalah' and, according to some scholars, with Sabbatean theology.^ Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that this model was a very important one in Hasidic 
thought as well; however, I shall not be concerned here with the details of its 
constitutive elements or its phenomenological structure. 

The model that will concern us here is the anabatic mystico-magical 
one — its major components, its inner logic, and its interpretation by the 
Hasidic masters. The general meaning of each of its two comp(Miaits and their 
influence have ahready been discussed in the preceding chapter. Here I am cm- 
cemed only with the nexus estabUshed between them in Kabbalah and in sev- 
eral important Hasidic discussions. However, before embarking on a detailed 
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analysis of this model, we will briefly compare it to the katabatic-redemptive 
one. The latter assumes a very powerful personality who is able to confront 
evil in its various forms, including its psychological manifestatioDs, in order 
to change it, or to rescue the divine element that is entrapped within the 
domain of evil. The holy man who undertakes this task is conceived of as a 
partial savior, though not a messiah as this concept is commonly understood. 
He elevates by means of his descent; he improves by his suffering. 

The mystico-magical model is anabatic by its very nature.* It presupposes 
the capacity of the Zaddiq to leave this world by ascending to or by assimilat- 
ing with the divine. This "ascent" is a deep transformation of the self through 
its temporal spiritualization, self-effacement, annihilation, and cleaving to the 
divine. It should be mentioned that the mystical component of the model 
includes several different versions; the most important one, which will be 
amply documented in the following pages, emphasizes self-effacement, or 
abnegation, as the main technique for assimilating into the divine. This may be 
designated as mystical anabasis, namely the assumption that the contact or 
union with the supreme instance is established by an inner transformation that 
causes the encounter within the inner space. From several points of view, this 
type of anabasis is reminiscent of the Plotinian mystical experience, where the 
ascent is metaphorical, an experience of light or, as it was called recently, a 
"luminous area of experience."^ Despite the centraiity of self-effacement and 
annihilation as part of the mystico-magical model, there are cases where only 
spiritual anabasis, or the cleaving on high is mentioned, while the concept of 
annihilation does not appear.* The assumption of the Hasidic masters is that a 
certain ascent of the soul, which penetrates the higher levels of reality, is 
instrumental in bringing the soul to encounter God. Although such an ascent 
is not to be understood metaphorically, as I propose to interpret the texts, this 
spiritual anabasis is substantially different from the ancient Jewish mystical 
ascent as performed by the "descenders to the Merkavah" and some of their 
medieval followers and. later, by the Besht himself.^ While the Heikhalot lit- 
erature and its various reverberations include elements of a mythical supernal 
topography (paradises, divine palaces, etc.) and disclosure of mysteries result- 
ing from conversations with higher beings, the spiritual anabasis consists more 
in the flight of the soul to her source and her union with it rather than the explo- 
ration of a mythical terra incognita. These two cases of the flight of the soul 
or of the mystic approximate the category of ecstasy designated by Laski as 
"intensity ecstasy."" Let me present one example of such a spiritual ascension. 
In a passage authored by the Great Maggid, we learn that the mystic 

ascends from one world to another and unifies them and he can see actually, 
by the sense of the eye of the mind, all the supernal lights and h Is obvious 
that such a worshiper merits a great delight, in each and every moment, 
unceasingly, because the root of his soul is cleaved there on high,' 
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In lieu of the mythical geography of the earlier sources, only the vaguely 
differentiated lights are mentioned here. It is not so much the pneumatic vision 
that preoccupies the mystic as the return to the source itself. We can see in 
Hasidism not only a reticence to emphasize the myth of paradise, with the 
details of the divine palaces, but also a neglect of the complex structure of 
Lurianic theosophy. Closer to the Neoplatonic mode of expression, the Great 
Maggid's style may reflect a more contemplative rather than ecstatic type of 
experience. This mode would also influence Hasidic masters who were much 
more influenced by Lurianic thought Interestingly enough, a later Hasidic 
master. R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, attenuates Vital's description of 
an inner "flight" in his Sha '•arei Qedushah in favor of actual anabasis of the 
soul to her roots within the divine.'" 

In some cases, contact with the divine is described by means of integration 
images that convey the concept of devequt. So, for example, we read in R. 
Moshe Eliaqum Ben 'ah, that the union between the Zaddiq and God is 

actually the entrance into Him, blessed be He, when the cleaving of the 
Zaddiq called one within the Holy One, blessed be He, who Is also called 
One, then two times one, which is numerically equivalent to thirteen [i.e., the 
Hebrew word for one is ^ebad, whose ietteis equal thirteen], and are alto- 
gether twenty-six, as the value of the Tetragrammaton." blessed be He, and 
then the perfection of the Tetragrammaton is achieved ... He enters the 
Tetragrammaton'^ and cleaves to Him, Messed be He, and this is the reason 
why he will be able to draw from Him, blessed be He, good influxes." 

This entrance into the divine is abvady referred to in some earlier texts; 
so, for example, from an interesting text attributed to the Besht by an author at 
the end of the eighteenth century, we learn: 

The righteous is able to apprehend the innemess, which is the holiness and 
the ruhaniyyui and Being that maintain everything. In every place that he 
locAs, he sees only the divine and the Being, even etc.'* And when is he able 
to apprehend the above? When he sits at the entrance of the tent Namely in 
the moment he accomplishes supernal unification" up to 'Eiyn Scf, that is, at 
the upper window of all the worlds and of all the heavens and the heavens of 
the heavens. On them it is said: "He stretched them like a tent" [Isa. 40: 22]. 
And it is said in the name of the Besht: "Someone should not sit down in the 
divine'* but he shall consider himself as if he is entirely stored'^ in the light 
of the divine, This is the meaning of [Genesis 18: 1]: 'He sits at the entrance 
of the tent.' Namely, the righteous performs a Yikud, up to 'Eiyn Scf, which is 
at the entrance of all the worlds."" 

Close contact with the divine constitutes the first stage of the mystico- 
magical world, whose second phase is the drawing down of the divine influx 
from the supernal source. Entering the ultimate source allows the mystic not 
only to cling to it, but also to draw forth from it. In this passage, neither ascent 
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nor annihilation but rather a certain type of immersion into the divine, is the 
means of establishing the profound relationship between the mystic and God. 
Only after the performance of the mystical or spiritual anabases is the Zaddiq 
able to act on the external, namely on the communal or cosmic levels. 

While the Zaddiq encounters evil, or the holy elements caught within the 
realm of evil, through katabasis, it is through the anabatic experience that he 
establishes contact with God. While the katabatic experience produces an 
encounter with evil in which the divine is imprisoned in order to rescue the 
sparics, anabasis brings the mystic to a direct encounter with the divine, which 
is subsequently drawn down onto this lower world. Anabasis is based mainly 
upon striving to assimilate oneself into the spiritual realm through self-efface- 
ment or through entering the spiritual zone; the katabatic model is based upon 
the assumption that the Zaddiq is able to maintain his personality intact despite 
his entering the dangerous situation of dealing with evil. The descending 
Zaddiq is concerned more with the individual to be rescued; by virtue of the 
anabatic movement one operates more on the communal and cosmic levels. 
Another crucial difference between these models is the question of the dangers 
involved in these practices. While the former is conceived to be dangerous 
because the Zaddiq is prone to be affected by the maleficent powers — and 
there are numerous warnings concerning these penis — there are only few 
warnings related to the intensive annihilative experiences. Despite the ancient 
and medieval preoccupations with the dangerous Pardes, the divine orchard 
envisioned as a mystical experience, Hasidtc thought was not haunted by the 
dangers of the extreme mystical experiences. It should be emphasized that, 
though there were in Hasidic thought and practices attempts to explain how 
someone returns from a strong mystical experience, the alternatives envi- 
sioned were different from those described in the Pardes stories. The mystic 
may die, that is, he may not be able to return to normal existence, but the 
assumption is not that he has become a heretic or insane; his death is not a pun- 
ishment, as in some of the Pardes interpretations, out an exalted mystical 
achievement. 

Those profound divergences notwithstanding, the same Hasidic texts can- 
not be said to adopt either one model or the other. In fact, these models appear, 
though they are parts of different discourses, in the same Hasidic texts. We 
may even find them complementing each other. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, R. Mordekhai of Chernobyl writes of the Zaddiq that he 

has lo cause his descent to the lower degrees and elevate by the dint of the 
"lower arousal." This aspect of the descent of the Zaddiq himself to the lower 
degrees is called the "worship of the earth." But this aspect can be attained 
only by someone who is 'Adam, and this is by dint of the "supernal 
arousal" . . . [whenjhe is in the "aspect of Nought,"" higher than comprehen- 
sion, and then he brings all the good influxes and the blessing to the world." 
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Therefore, at least according to this Hasidic master, the mystico-magical 
model is a precondition of the katabatic enterprise. 

However, despite the vital differences between them, we can see in the 
anabatic and the katabatic models a basic similarity: the assumption of the 
indispensability of the Zaddiq's having a paranormal experience as a prelude 
to his various transformative activities. In other words, in order to be able to 
change the other, the Zaddiq has to change fust himself, by entering another 
realm. However, common to these two models is the assumption that despite 
the initial importance of transcending this world, the final goal of mystical 
activities is the improvement of the mundane realm. The struggle with evil in 
the katabatic model and the encounter with the divine in the anabatic one are 
instrumental events, or "means-experiences," which are intended to change 
the mundane world. This convergence between tlie aims of die two main mod- 
els that informed Hasidic thought lends a special note to this mystical move- 
ment. 

The quintessence of the mystico-magical model can be defined as the 
sequence of an inner, mystical experience that consists of a cleaving to God, 
often preceded by a self -induced feeling of "nothingness" — that is, an expan- 
sion of consciousness, and the subsequent return to this world and drawing 
down into it the divine energy by performing the ritual, and then distributing 
that energy to others. The two main phases of this model are induced actively 
by the mystic; there is no unexp«:ted mystical union or fiee retribution 
through the agency of divine grace in the texts that will be used to exemplify 
this model. From this point of view, discussions regarding the descent of the 
influx that results trom cleaving to God, or from divine initiative without sub- 
sequent human activity, are not the most representative passages of this model 
as we are attempting to describe it here, given the fact that man is not instru- 
mental in an active manner in the process of the descent of the influx.^' As we 
have seen in the previous chapter, different versions of an ascending move 
combined with a descending magical one had been in existence in Kabbalah 
since the thirteenth century. However, the idea of self-effacement or annihila- 
tion as part of the cleaving to the highest divine aspect did not occur in the 
above-quoted passages. It seems that the most important pie-Hasidic discus- 
sions that approximate an important element of the Hasidic mystico-magical 
model emerged in the school of R. Moshe Cordovero. But let us start from its 
beginnings. 

2. SOME REMARKS ON IMMANENTTSM AND 'Aytll 

The question of which is the more dominant factor in religion, and espec- 
ially in mysticism — experience or theology — is not easy to answer. A more 
open theology, with immanentist leanings, might be considered to open up 
more easily the way for mystical experiences. However, mystical experiences 
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are reported even within religions that cultivate extreme forms of transcenden- 
tal theology.^' Thus, it may be that the spiritual predisposition, the opening of 
the human to the divine, is more important for the occurrence of mystical 
encounters than theology. Such an opening would select out of the many avail- 
able theologies in the speculative reservoir of a particular religion the more 
immanentist or pantheistic one." As Erich Neumann has said, the "worid and 
its content are numinous, but this is true only because man is by nature a Homo 
mysticus."^ Therefore, the emergence of a certain type of mystical theology 
should be an indicator of the experiential emphasis of the religious mentality 
within which this theology appears. Provided that mystical experiences 
emerge from and are encouraged by both immanentist and transcendental 
types of theologies, it seems reasonable to conclude that the latter do not 
impede upon the mystical experiences. Insofar as Hasidism is concerned, its 
theologies, which include strong immanentist formulations, are apparently not 
strong determinants of this reUgiostty, but more the effects of a theological 
selection determined by the strong openness of the Hasidic masters toward the 
numinous." This also seems to be true in the case of other Jewish mystical sys- 
tems, more precisely ecstatic Kabbalah, especially in the forms espoused by R. 
Yizhaq of Acre and Cordovero." Indeed, a certain correlation between a ten- 
dency toward experiential mysticism and immanentism should be presup- 
posed." 

That immanentist theology cannot alone explain the emergence of full- 
fledged mystical experience may be deduced from a comparison between 
Hasidism and the thought of one of its great opponents. R. Hayyim of Voloz- 
hin, who used expressions that betray his deep interest in immanentist theol- 
ogy, as M. Pachter has shown," Therefore, the theological assumption that 
God is immanent in the world is far from being an innovation of Hasidic 
thought, but is one of the possible theologies that an eighteenth-century mystic 
could have adopted from a variety of classical Jewish writings. Strong unittve 
expressions, however, cannot be found in the writings of R. Hayyim. It would 
therefore be more plausible to look for the sources of Hasidic mysticism not in 
a certain type of theology, or at least not solely in it, but in a special spiritual 
opening, which drew on classical sources both in order to reach and to express 
the mystical state. The existence of a long history of mystical techniques, con- 
cepts, and systems in medieval Jewish mysticism proves that those texts that 
revealed diem could have informed the Hasidic masters; thus we may assume 
that the role of immanentist theology in the emergence of Hasidic mysticism 
may be substantially reduced. 

With this observation in mind, let us inspect briefly the history of the con- 
cept of "annihilation." This concept is crucial for many of the Hasidic discus- 
sions of mystical experience and may be considered one of the most important 
components of the mystical technique in Hasidism. Indeed, its role as part of 
the technical aspect of the model is the expansion of consciousness, the break- 
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ing of the ego-centered personality, in order to assimilate to the divine and 
thereby receive the influx from above. It should be emphasized that assimila- 
tion by annihilation does not concern divinity in its immanent aspect but, on 
the contrary, the highest plane in the divine world, the divine Nought. Despite 
the remoteness of this aspect of the divine, it is possible to encounter the deity 
by inducing a certain state of mind and/or soul. In these discussions, while we 
are stressing the importance of experiential starting points over theological 
ones, the possible impact of the latter should not be ignored. We must assume, 
however, that the existence of mystical practices is far more important for the 
actualization of a mystical drive than the theosophical or theological structure 
within which a particular fotm of mystical revival takes place. In other words, 
the emphasis should be placed on the existence of a directive to imitate God 
by self-effacement as well as on the pracxices of solitude and mental concen- 
tration. Such [wactices reflect more adequately the emergence of a mystical 
search that may also adopt a variety of theologies as religious frameworks. Let 
us therefore examine the availability of a pivotal practice for the nascent 
Hasidism in earlier mystical traditions. 

In a Talmudic discussion, R. Abbahu, a mystically inclined Amora,^ is 
quoted to the effect that "the world does not subsist ... but for the sake of 
someone who conceives himself as nonexistent."^ The last phrase is a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew words Mesim 'azmo kemiy she- 'eino. This awareness of 
personal "nothingness" has no direct relationship to a divine way of behavior, 
though it has, at least implicitly, a certain cosmic connotation: the existence of 
the worlds is conceived as depending upon this kind of person. The precise 
nature of sucl^ a person is not specified by the Talmudic source, which men- 
tions in this context^ — though not in this specific case — names of biblical fig- 
ures. However, in another context. R. Yohanan is quoted as saying that the 
Torah does not subsist except for those who conceive themselves as "nonex- 
istent.'^' In this case, however, a prooflext is given: the famous verse in Job, 
28:12, "Ve-ha-hokhmah me-^ayin timaze\" While the original sense of the 
verse is interrogative ("But where shall wisdom be found?"), in the Talmudic 
context the sense is that wisdom, namely the words of the Torah, are found in 
someone who regards himself as nonexistent, the last concept being repre- 
sented in the verse by the word ''Ayin. Interestingly, R. Shelomo Yizhaqi, the 
most imp<ntant commentator on the Talmud, uses in the context of the passage 
the form ke- ^Ayin, namely "as nonexistence," or "as nought." instead of ke- 
'eino. I cannot embark here on a full description of the implication of such a 
reading of the biblical verse in the Talmud.^^ However, for our purpose, it is 
sufficient to point out that according to the above quotes, 'Ayin can designate 
the spiritual state of the few, who play a special role both in sustaining the 
worid and as teachers of the Totah.^* 

A conelation between humility and the concept of ^Ayin as the symbol of 
the highest Sefirak, Keter, is already evident in R. Moseh Cordovero's Tefillah 
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le-Moshe: " 'Ayin 'Aniy, the humbie, '^Anavim who are within ^Ayin, while the 
poor ones are within 'Amy."'* This statement tneans that the humble ones can 
reach the divine Nought, which stands for the first Stfirah, while the poor 
belong to the last Sefirah, Malkhut. Even more important for the subsequent 
evolution of Jewish mysticism is a passage from Cordovcro's Tomer Devorah, 
in which he relates the imitatio dei to the imitation of the activity of the first 
Sefirah, in the second chapter of this book we read that the 

quintessence of the humility is that man should not And in himself any value 
but should consider himself as nought [ 'Ayin] . . . because Keter is the first 
attribute . . . which sees itself as nought in front of its emanator, likewise man 
should consider himself as nought, indeed, his "non-existence" being better 
than his existence." 

As Bracha Sack has shown,^ this text has influenced Cordovero's student's 
important book, Reshit Hokhmah, and thereby also Hasidism. However, 
before turning to this work, let us ponder the meaning of the comparison 
between human behavior and the theosophical processes. The first Sefirah rec- 
ognizes both its nothingness and its dependence when it ascends to receive the 
power of the Infinite. However, the first Sefirah does not disappear, and there 
is no reason to assume that the concept of self-negation is proposed here even 
implicitly. The Sefiroi in Kabbalah can return to their source, but they do not 
lose their distinctiveness even there. By analogy, humility does not automati- 
cally assume a loss of identity, but may signify instead the proper understand- 
ing of the nature of reality and the absolute dependence of the individual upon 
the higher entities. 

R, Elijah de Vidas, a major disciple of Cordovero, describes the first 
Sefirah as bowing in front of the emanator; it is called 'Ayin, 

since it considers itself as nothing when compared to the Emanator. And it 
lowers its head in order to watch over and to emanate onto the lower worids, 
which all incline to suckle from it." Therefore, it is appropriate for man to 
think about himself as nought before His Greatness, blessed be He, which has 
no end or limit.*' 

Although there is no doubt that de Vidas was influenced by Cordovero, it 
should be mentioned that he also made recourse to the two talmudic texts 
quoted above.'* However, there is one element that is hinted at in Reshit Hokh- 
mah that does not occur in the context of the passage we have quoted above 
from Cordovero's Tomer Devorah. According to de Vidas, the Kabbalist 
should imitate the first Sefirah not only through his humility or "annihilation" 
but also, he seems to be saying, through his influence on others. It should be 
emphasized that this is not an explicit statement: the emanation of Keter 
appears in de Vidas, but not explicitly in Cordovero, while the human coun- 
terpart of this act is not mentioned. Nevertheless, from die phrase "it is appro- 
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priate" we may infer that someone should also attempt to imitate the first 
Sefirak by service to others. Although this is only a possible inference, it is one 
which, indeed, was drawn by the Hasidic masters. It should be emphasized that 
the use of the term ^Ayin, in order to exptess the mystic's attitude of humility in 
relation to God, does not imply, at least in the above texts, individual disin- 
tegration or momentary annihilation. On the contrary, in some instances we 
may assume that by imitating the divine Naught the mystic is extending his 
consciousness by removing the boundaries of the self. Just as the divuie 
Sefirotic realm starts with the infinite and moves toward the finite, so it is the 
case with human consciousness during this experience: by broadening his con> 
sciousness one not only transcends his regular, mundane state of awareness, 
but enhances his spiritual capacity, enabling it subsequently to capture or 
attract more sublime contents and stronger divine powers. This is the explana- 
tion of the abiUty to imitate the second type of divine act: the emanation or the 
production of the influx that descends upon the lower entities. This explana- 
tion ensures a certain logic of events, a Gestalt-contexture between the two 
divine acts as imitated by the mystic. 

It should be emphasized that in the passages quoted above the Safedian 
Kabbalists do not mention devequt, the union or communion of man and God, 
but only the imitation of the divine attributes through human action. CiHise- 
quently, these texts differ from the passages to be adduced below, where the 
concept of union with the highest levels in the divine woiid is explicitly men- 
tioned in connection to the drawing down. The Hasidic texts to be analyzed 
below betray different combinations of temts and different concepts of the 
models described previously. In addition to the process of expansion of con- 
sciousness, union with the divine is part and parcel of the mystical model, 
combined with the magical one. It would therefore be advisable to undentand 
some of the discussions in which the existents, Yesh and Mym, occur together, 
examples of semantic paradoxes that, nonetheless, do not represent conceptual 
paradoxes. In other wends, though the words Yesh and Myin are indeed seman- 
tic opposites, in some Hasidic and in several pre-Hasidic texts, they do not rep- 
resent concepts or states of being that are opposite to each other. This aware- 
ness allows a less paradoxical understanding of Hasldism. 

3. THE HASIDIC MYSTICO-MAGICAL MODEL 

Let us now survey some of the numerous treatments of the Hasidic masters 
associated with what I have called the mystico-magical model. In my opinion 
this is a rather widespread topos, which shows that it can be considered a core- 
model, and not just one of the many themes of which Hasidism was fond; I 
would say, on the basis of the sources quoted below (and the many others 
referred to in the foomotes), that this model is ubiquitous in Hasidic literature, 
a fact that demonstrates the centnility of the mystico-magical model for all the 
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major forms of eighteenth-century Hasidism as well as much of Hasidic 
thought that followed. In principle, the Hasidic views to be presented below 
may be understood as variations of the Kabbalistic model presented at the end 
of the previous chapter. This observation seems crucial for the understanding 
of those aspects with which we are concerned here, but also for the method- 
ological approach proposed earlier, which attempts to understand Jewish mys- 
ticism as consisting of comprehensive underlying pattems. 

The mystico-magical model as such has never been discussed in detail in 
scholarship. Nevertheless, its elements, and sometimes the relations between 
them, have been treated sporadically by modem scholarship; I am acquainted 
with few en passant references to the combinations between devequt and 
drawing down.^ A more detailed treatment is found in R. Schatz's discussion 
of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk; more recently, Rachel Etior has discussed issues 
related to what I propose to call a model in her interesting study on Myi'n and 
Yesh and in her treatment of the Hasidic thought of the Seer of Lublin." In these 
scholarly treatments only a small part of the material has been hinted at, with no 
formulation of the broader significance of these discussions in the con-text of 
Jewish magic and mysticism and no analysis of the possible impact of non- 
Hasidic sources. Neither of these scholars mentions the magical implications, 
which are I believe crucial for an understanding of the significance of 
the mysticism-magic nexus in Hasidism. As to the genesis of the model, the 
only attempt to address this question is that of Rachel Elior, her assumption 
seems to be that what I have called the mystico-magical model emerged in the 
late eighteenth or early nineteenth century as the result of socioeconomic 
changes in central Poland.^^ The restriction of the mystico-magical model to a 
relatively late phase in early Hasidism, namely the thbd or fourth generation, 
seems to me to be implausible. This model, as we have seen above in the 
examination of pre-Hasidic texts, is part and parcel of the earliest phases of 
this movement. Given the fact that the emergence of the model was understood 
as part of a socioeconomic situation in central Poland, it seems that an elabo- 
rate analysis of the earlier extant material is necessary. This is one of the rea- 
sons for the numerous quotes that wilt be introduced below — not only to clar- 
ify the details of the various versions and interpretations of this model, but also 
to demonstrate its wide and relatively early dissemination among Hasidic mas- 
ters. As we will see, the same mystico-magical model is found not only in Pod- 
olia, the area of the fu^t Hasidic masters, but also in the Ukraine and central 
Poland. This wide geographical distribution shows that we must look beyond 
speciHc socioeconomic factors (which cannot in any case account for a mode! 
in existence several centuries beforehand), to its spread during a certain 
period. Transcending the differences between these geogr^hical areas is the 
emphasis upon extreme mystical and strong magical attitudes prevalent in all 
Hasidic literature. 
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What seems to be crucial for the understanding of the Hasidlc version of 
the cnystico-magical model is the special emphasis on the concept of humility, 
which occurs widely and which follows the Safedian texts mentioned above. 
It seems that Hasidism was aware of the arrogance of magic, and attempted to 
prevent it. The Hasidic masters were afiaid, to quote Robert R. Marett, of "the 
nemesis attendant on all . . . output of vital forces which are not occasionally 
chastened and purified by means of the pilgrim's progress through the valley 
of humiliation."*^ The role of "annihilation" and humility in the economy of 
the mystico-magical model seems to be precisely this chastening of the vital 
forces. 

It is very reasonable to assume that in the Hasidic camp the mystico-mag- 
ical model was already espoused by the Besht himself, Let me start with a pas- 
sage from the Besht *s important disciple, R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy: by 
means of prayer, the last sefirah, Malkhut symbolized by the word Mnry, "I," is 
connected to the first Sefirah. Mahashavah. namely "Thought," symbolized by 
^Ayin, "Nought." By this transformation of ^Aniy in ^Ayin "be draws down the 
influx from 'Eiyti So/to Malkhut, by means of [the sefirah named] ItuMq, and 
therefrom onto all the worlds."^ In fact, this is a classical Kabballstic exposi- 
tion, which from the structural point of view partially parallels the early 
Kabbalistic texts.* However, what gives this sentence a q)ecial flavor is the 
mention of the transformation of the ^i4fuy in ^Ayin. The meaning of this 
change is, in the above text, Sefirotic: the last, namely the lowest, Sefirah, by 
its ascent to the highest, becomes the first one and thereby the divine influx is 
drawn forth onto the lower worlds. In other words, this is a theosi^hical dis- 
cussion that uses symbols of "I," Zaddiq, and Nought, but it does not speak 
openly about a psychological transformation. However, these two types of 
processes, the ascent on high and causing the descent of the influx, are the 
result of human ritual activity, which can be described as theurgical-magical; 
the Kabbalist is able to cause the ascent of the lower Sefirah and ensure the 
descent of divine power onto the mundane realm. R. Jacob Joseph mentions, 
however, that he has already discussed this issue earlier and indeed such a dis- 
cussion exists, in which the Besht is quoted to the effect that Moses was able 
to link Malkhut to Althought, or ^Aniy to ^Ayin* Again, in this case no psy- 
chological processes are mentioned, but at least the move from I to Nought is 
identified as the teaching of the Besht. 

However, in a relatively later source, we find in his name the following 
passage, which deals in a psychological manner with one of the symbols men- 
tioned above. In Doresh Tov, a collection of teachings of the Besht compiled by 
R. Shimeon Ze'ev Zelig, the Besht was reported to have said. 

Whoever wishes that the Godhead ( ^Ehhut] should dwell upon him should 
consider himself to be 'Ayin, and the most Important thing is to know and 
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understand that within him there is [nothing] but Godhead, and this is a prep- 
aration for the dwelling of the Godhead on him/' 

The attaining of the Nought, presented here as the consciousness of 
human "nothingness," is related, as in the earlier passages, to the descent of 
divinity into the lower worlds. In fact this passage, attributed to the Besht, 
apparently constitutes the core of a larger treatment of the subject by the Great 
Maggid; in one of the collections of his teachings, we learn about the imma- 
nence of the divine within all the realms of reality. Accordingly, also in man 
we find the deity, and whenever someone wishes for the deity to dwell upon 
him, he must acknowledge that his entire vitality constitutes in the divine Pres- 
ence that vitalizes him, without which he is nothing. This awareness will 
ensure the dwelling of the Godhead upon him.*' According to the first source, 
the consideration of one's own nothingness is part of the preparation for the 
dwelling within oneself of the divine. This is explicated in the sentence follow- 
ing the passage quoted, which asserts that one's essence is divine. In the sec- 
ond text, this reading is emphasized and we may conclude that the "annihila- 
tion" is not a destruction of the ego, but the discovery of its innermost essence, 
the divine immanence within man. These passages, as well as another adduced 
in the Besht's name* should suffice in order to reasonably attribute to the 
Besht an awareness of the mystico-magical model with which we are con- 
cerned here. 

Let us ponder the significance of the word nothingness in the above text. 
It is not the obliteration of personality, its reduction to nothingness, or the 
awareness of its nullity; rather it is the dissipation of the ego-centered con- 
sciousness and the discovery of the divine within man. In other words, by 
using the term nought, the Hasidic masters refer, at least in some cases, to the 
disentanglement of the limited, accidental element from the core, the divine 
spark, which is able to become the locus of the infinite power. Because like is 
attracted to like, by discovering the divine within man, the mystic draws 
toward him the divine source. 

Furthermore, in one of the teachings of the Besht's grandson, R. Barukh 
of Miedzyborz we learn that by the effacement of the importance of any exis- 
tent in the world, the mystic strives to perform only the will of God, and 
thereby the divine Presence comes to dwell within him. The letters of will, 
Razon, are permutated into Nozar, created being. This play, meaning that out 
of the divine will the divine mercy, Hesed, is created, is apparently a hint at 
the influx descending from the divine will. A further permutation of these con- 
sonants produces the word Zinor, the pipe or the channel,'" meaning the trans- 
formation of the mystic into a channel of the influx, which is distributed to the 
whole world." Thus, as in the Safedian texts mentioned above, the Hasidic 
sources also assume that man opens himself toward the higher source, an act 
that enables him to influence the lower levels of existence. 
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In several of his teachings, the Oieat Maggid, the other important disciple 
of the Besht, also espouses the mystico-magical model. In a collection of his 
doctrines, he succinctly indicates that "the faith*^ of the Zaddiq is his ascent 
upwatxl and his causing the descent of the influx like a pipe."" This master is 
also quoted by the Seer of Lublin as asserting the affinity between the mystical 
attainment and the magical quality of the subsequent action: when describing 
the meaning of the quality of Nought, Middat ha- ^Ayin, a phrase very charac- 
teristic of the thought of the Great Maggid, this master indicates that "whoever 
regards himself as nought, can draw down benefits that are dqiendent on the 
mazzaP* that governs 'childten, life and sustenance.*"" In another similar tra- 
dition, quoted again in the name of the Great Maggid, we learn that 

whoever is nought is the mazzaP* that draws down to the people of Israel, and 
he arouses the supmial World of Unity named Nought, because there is an 
occuitation." Upon this [world] "children, life, and sustenance" are depen- 
dent" 

The supernal Nought is described here not as a void, a vacuum, but as a 
fullness that is the source of emanation. Therefore, it would be more adequate 
to emphasize the "annihilation" as a process of expansicm, which allows the 
mystic to capttue more of the divine, in order to be able to transmit more to the 
tower beings. Assimiktion to the higher is a source of emanation onto the 
lower. 

In the spirit of his teacher, the Lubliner Seer, R. Meir ha-Levi of Apta 
writes in his ^Or la-Shamayim: 

I heard people saying in the name of the Rabbi of Neskhiz^ . . . that the 
Zaddiqim bring themselves^ to the state,*' that they are always united with 
and linked to the higher [world], to the supernal worMs . . . and that King 
David, blessed be his memory, was always united with and linked to the 
supernal worlds, and he became a pool and a pipe*' to draw down the influx 
from the supernal source to the lower worids.*' 

Here, and in some of the other texts of this author," the divine influx is 
attracted by the Zaddiq, who becomes an intermediary, a channel, to transmit 
the influx to the lower worlds. Elsewhere R. Meir of Apta emphasizes that the 
influx should be channeled through those who are humble, openly connecting 
the prerequisite to "annihilate" before the drawing down with the nature of 
those people who should enjoy the result of the annihilation.'' Elsewhere, this 
Hasidic master describes the combat between the Zaddiq and the maleficent 
powers that attempt to obstruct the descent of the divine influx and light.** In 
a rather exceptional statement, R. Meir asserts that the Zaddiq is able to direct 
the influx to whomever be wishes. However, be himself is unable to care for 
his own affairs because of his humility and "annihilation."*^ In this context, it 
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would be pertinent to address the interpretation of humility in some texts of the 
Great Maggid's school. 

As we have attempted to point out above, in some instances the tenn< 'Ayin 
can better be understood as an expansion of the ego rather than asthe annihila- 
tion of all its contents. This interpretation is corroborated by instances when 
humility, or self -debasement, shiflut, is understood in terms of broadening the 
receptive capacity. The Great M aggid mentions the lowering of the intellect as 
allowing more space for the study of the Torah.** 

It should be mentioned that the attainment of the annihilation is accompa- 
nied not only by the ability to draw down influxes and blessings, but also by 
the capacity to perform miracles. But this important issue does not concern us 
here."' The Hasidic mystic is, therefore, described as identical to the supernal 
world in the moment of his "annihilation," and this is the reason for his being 
able to draw down the influx.^" 

One of the more mystical masters of early Hasidism, R. Menahem Mendel 
of Vitebsk, who opposed the concept of Zaddiq as leader of a community, nev- 
ertheless gave a concise expression of the mystico-magical model when he 
mentioned the desire of the Zaddiqim "to cleave to the supernal source and to 
draw from there and cause the emanation of mercy to all the worlds."^' 

Although only scarcely mentioning the moment of "annihilation" 
throughout his book, an important student of the Great Maggtd, R. Elimelekh 
of Lisansk, presented a model very similar to that described above: "By the 
total cleaving of the Zaddiq he causes the descent of the influx of good to the 
community of Israel."" Elsewhere he distinguished between three degrees: the 
first being the inner preparation for prayer and the ascent of the soul on high; 
the second the preparation for causing great influxes on the community of 
Israel; and the last the minute and intentional observance of the command- 
ments.^' Although someone may draw from the above passage the conclusion 
that drawing down the influx and observing the commandments are two dif- 
ferent phases or acts, from other contexts it seems that this master is indeed 
well aware of the nexus between the two.'* 

In a passage penned by one of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk's disciples, we 
find a very explicit expression of the mystico-magical model; R. Yehudah 
Leib of ZakiUcow indicates that the Zaddiq has to 

cleave always and be joined to the Life of the Worlds, and he has to 
strengthen himself and cause his soul to cleave to on High and to the 
PrimordiaP' Will. But, despite the fact that he is united there with the World 
of Althought.'* because he is here below in the World of Reality," he has to 
draw down to himseif vitality from the Source of Life and the Root of Roots, 
within the worlds" . . . and he cleaves to the supernal world, to the root of 
repentance, which is higher than the vitality of the worlds . . , Afterward, 
from the supernal cleaving, there is a drawing of the influx to sustain the real- 
ity of the worlds."™ 
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What is especially interesting in this quote is the occunence of the phrase 
"koradal ha-skefa V the drawing down or the descent of the influx; die woid 
horadah is reminiscent of the magical term horadat ha-ruhaniyyut.^ 

In fact, the above texts have many important and interesting parallels to a 
relatively early collection of sermons of the Great Maggid, Shemu 'ah Tovah, 
where the divestment from materiality brings about the cleaving to the 
Nought; only then, "after the divestment from materiality is is possible to draw 
[down] the luminosity, which is the divine influx."*' This sequence is of para- 
mount importance for the understanding of certain major discussions in the 
circle of the Great Maggid: the extreme mystical experience opens the way to 
the more magical one. In our case, the term behirut, luminosity, is used but this 
is only one of the synonyms of the tenn ruhaniyyut*^ The two kinds of activity 
correspond, according to the Great Maggid, to the two parts of the opening 
verse of the Shemoneh ^Esreh prayer: "God, open my lips" stands for the 
divestment from materiality, while the sequence "and my mouth will tell Your 
praise" stands for the drawing down of the luminosity to the worlds."*' This 
last act is related to the recitation of words, an issue that will concern us later.** 
According to a statement of R. Levi Yizhaq, 

there are those who serve God with iheir human intellecl and others whose 
gaze is fixed as if on Nought, and this is impossible without divine help . . . 
He who is granted this supreme degree, with divine help, to contemplate the 
Nought, his intellect is effaced and he is like a dumb man . . . but when he 
returns from such a contemplation to the essence of [his] intellect, he finds it 
full of inflax." 

The return means not only a disengagement from the cleaving to the Nought but 
also the filling of the mind with divine splendor, "Mind" is coiKeived here as 
the vessel for the collection of the divine energy.** We may infer that the 
expansion of the intellect means a certain transcendence of its normal limita- 
tions, which brings about its being filled by the divine influx. 

The need for elevation to the highest level of reality in order to draw down 
the influx is also expressed overtly in the writing of another important disciple 
of the Great Maggid. R. Hayyim Hayke of Amdura; he affirms that 

when he*' is elevated" to God, blessed be He, he can draw down wisdom for 
himself." But when the wisdom is emanated from Ood to man, it emanates 
by means heaven and earth, which is the way of Zimium; but when the 
Zaddiq links himself" to wisdom and he causes an influx, this influx comes 
to man immediately, without any discernible Zimzum.** 

For our purpose it suffices to point out the recurrence of the anabatic 
themes of elevation, linking, and elsewhere the joining" to the divine Hokh- 
mak, or the cleaving to God,*' or coming close to God,** as preceding the act 
of drawing down. What is significant in the preceding two passages is that the 
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human intellect is conceived of as a vessel, a container for the higher wisdom 
that plays the same role as the influx and the energy or spiritual force that in 
other Hasidic discussions is collected by language and ritual. In other words, 
though using the language of the philosophers, the speculative content is 
understood more in substantial than in epistemological terms. This is only one 
of the many examples where the ontological language of the magical model 
shapes the content of terms stemming from other types of thought." 

Let us ponder, for a moment, the meaning of the above sequence of con- 
cepts: the total divestment, the elevation, and the cleaving to the higher realms 
are acts that are intended to leave behind corporeality and bring one to the 
"gate of Nought,"^ which is the place for change and also the turning point for 
the letum to this world and, at the same time, the place from where luminosity, 
spirituality, influx, benefit, and so on are drawn forth. The "annihilation" of 
the self, its spiritualization or elevation, are the technique that precedes the 
magical act and ensures the descent of the power that strengthens the material, 
and in some cases also the spiritual, aspects of life here below. To put it differ- 
ently: the mystical aspect of the mystico-magical model can be conceived as 
the mystical technique that strives to achieve the ideal, namely the magical 
drawing down of the influxes. These mystical stages enable the Hasidic mystic 
to reach the source that provides the influx, and by becoming a vessel the 
Zaddiq mediates actively between the fullness of the divine power and the 
mundane world depending upon it. 

However, in a passage that has been aptly described as "most surprising"*^ 
in R. Levi Yizhaq, an important disciple of the Great Maggid, we may fmd 
another meaning of the Nought, which may imply an immersion within the 
divine that dissolves the worshiper for the period of the experience. This mas- 
ter distinguishes between two types of worshipers, who reach different types 
of devequt with God: those who have attained it outside the land of Israel and 
without performing the commandments, and those who have done it by means 
of the commandments. The first type is able to reach the contemplation of the 
Nought by means of his eye,^ and represents the highest union of the human 
spirit^ with the divine that can be contemplated directly, while the latter wor- 
shiper sees God only by means of a reflection. I will not enter here into all the 
details related to the interesting passage under consideration, as a fine analysis 
has already been done by Arthur Green.""* Let us look only at those sentences 
that are relevant to the present theory of models. 

The first type of worship is characterized by the contemplation of the 
Nought and amounts to a very extreme experience: the mystic himself 
becomes, as it was expressed by the Great Maggid, nought: 

One who serves through dedication alone, without commandments and 
deeds, is truly in the Nought,"" while the one who serves by means of com- 
mandments is serving Him through some existing thing. Therefore, the one 
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who serves in dedication and is wholly within the Nought cannot cause 
[divine] influx to flow down upon himself: "he" does not exist,'*" but is fiilly 
attached to God."" 

The way of dedication is anomian and extreme: it is the prerogative of 
those righteous, like Abraham, who lived before the promulgation of the Torab 
and its ccnnmandnients. It is extreme because it culminates in a temporal 
extinction of the individual. From the mystical point of view, this is the most 
sublime form of experience, and I would classify it as representative of the 
ecstatic model: indeed, when discussing again the cleaving to the NoughU the 
same master introduces a view somewhat similar to that of R. Yizhaq of 
Acre:'« 

When the ZuLtq cleaves to the Nought, and is (then) annihilated, thai he 
worships the Creator in the aspect of all the ZadMqim. since no division of 
the attributes is discernible there at all. . . . There is a Zaddiq who cleaves to 
the Nought and nevotheless returns afterward to himself, But Moses our 
master, peace be upon him, constantly contemplated the greatness of the Cre- 
ator, blessed be He, and did not return to himself at all, as is well known, 
since Moses our Master, peace be upon him, was constantly cleaving to the 
Nought, and through this aspect was annihilated. . . . When he contemplated 
the Creator, blessed be He. then there is no sence of self, since he is 
annihilated ... he contemplated the Nought and was annihilated . . . Moses 
was constantly cleaving to the Nought."^ 

As the Hastdtc master indicates just before this passage, the Nought trans- 
cends all divisions by including them within Itself; hence we can sense the view 
of God as a prime-matter that can receive all forms.'*" However, in order to 
confer these fonns up(Mi it, one must reach the zone of Noi^t It is vppto-pnaMt 
to compare this discussion of R. Levi Yizhaq to the views expressed 1^ R. Azriel 
of Gerona, who maintained that any change takes place only after the return of 
the substance to the divine Nought'" However, whereas the early Kabbalist was 
dealing mainly with theoso[4ucal and cosmological processes. Ae eighteenth- 
century Hasidic nuster is concerned mainly with the effects of the mystical 
experience and the role of ritual. He assumes that it is possible lo transcend 
someone's paiticular way of serving the Nought and become, as Moses did, one 
who worships God from the aspect of all the odier ZadSqimxtA bectHne, as 
Moses did, one who worships God firom the aspect of all the other Zaddiqim. 

An interesting parallel to some of the ideas in the above quotations is 
found in the writing of a disciple of R. Levi Yizhaq; R. Aharon of Zhitomir 
speaks about his master as follows: 

There are two kinds of Zaddiqim: there is the Zaddiq who receives luminos- 
ity from the letters of Tmah and prayer, and there is another Zaddiq, who is 
greater, who brings the luminosity to the letters ftom above, despitt the iaci 
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that the tetters are in the supernal world. When the great Zaddig brings new 
luminosity'**' to the world, this luminosity cannot come to the world but by 
its being clothed in the letters . . . and when the luminosity comes down the 
letters fly upwards"" whereas the luminosity remains here below. And the 
[great] rank of this Zaddiq is connected to recitation of the speeches with all 
his power and with dedication and with all the two hundred and forty-eight 
limbs and then to each and every word that he recites, he brings luminosity.'" 

The gradation between the two kinds of Zaddiqim is obvious; the one who 
is able to bring down the luminosity is greater than he who merely receives it 
from the letters. The passivity of the first type of righteous man, though moti- 
vated by a stronger mystical experience, is nevertheless conceived to be lower 
in degree than the activism of the latter. This passive attitude is apparently 
related to the assumption that the Itmiinosity is present in the letters irrespec- 
tive of any human action, a view that recurs in Hasidic literature but is not the 
dominant one.'" 

However, the Nought-experience does not bring about one particular 
practical attainment, which can be achieved only by means of the second cat- 
egory of worship: bringing down the influx or blessing from above upon the 
mystic or upon the world. This descent does not assume the mystic's extinc- 
tion or annihilation, but rather his return to existence, as well as his activist 
attitude and the performance of the commandments. By causing the presence 
of God to be upon the mystic, by attracting His contracted manifestation,"' 
another kind of mystical experience is achieved, one whose details will be 
examined immediately — that of God encountering man within the human 
body. Worship through "existence" involves, therefore, both the body and the 
ritual acts related to the body. This is the existence that is the alternative to the 
Nought. Indeed, the practice of the commandments is also intended to bring 
about the contact between man and the divine without man's losing himself in 
this experience: 

In fulflUing the Creator's will one intends to reach the Nought, while the self- 
same commandment also binds you to existence,"* since the commandments 
partake of existence'" and you draw forth blessing. Thus there are people 
who sustain themselves through their deeds."' 

According to the logic of the second type of experience, the greater the 
material or corporeal involvement and the more comprehensive the deeds, the 
greater will be the encounter with the divine and the richer will be the descend- 
ing blessings. Moreover, it is by virtue of the Yesh, the existent alone, but not 
by virtue of the Nought, that the blessings are attained. In the parlance of the 
text, this achievement is not only a positive one but, by implication, seems 
superior to worship by the Nought. Let us examine in greater detail the obtain- 
ing of blessings here below. The verb used to express the concept of drawing 
down is MShKh; in the po 'el and hifUl forms, Moshekh and le-Hamshikh. The 
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latter form of this verb was in use by the beginning of Kabbalah in order to 
describe the descent of the influx from the higher divine realm upon tiie lower 
Sefirot. Thus, it is a verb that describes an intradivine process that depends on 
the mystical intention of the Kabbalist."^ However, elsewhere this Hasidic 
master uses this verb to mean the drawing down of the influx upon the mystic 
himself. This is an anthiopocentric act, in comparison to the theocentric activ- 
ity of the earlier Kabbalists. 

Similarly, the fact that the second type of worship spears later in **his' 
toiy" may indicate the more positive attitude of the Hasidic master. In more 
explicit terms, we can Hnd a preference for the active Zaddiq over the passive 
one in R. Levi Yizhaq, as pointed out by R. Aharon of Zhitomir. Also the view 
of Abraham, as espoused by R. Aharon, shows that the later phase of his life, 
after his circunKision and the addition of the letter H to his name, is character- 
ized by his drawing down the "graces" Hasadim, upon the worid."* 

Likewise, a contemporary of R. Levi Yizhaq, R. Abraham Friedman, the 
Angel, who was the son of the Great Maggid, mentions two fwms of worship: 
that of the Zaddiqim who perform the coitmiandments in order to induce plea- 
sure in God, and another, described as higher, and performed by the greater 
Zaddiqim who intend to bring grace to the entire world."* According to this 
master, the annihilation of the Zaddiq is the reason for his ability to draw the 
divine revelation'^ here below.'^* Therefore, we may conclude that Hasidic 
thought preferred a world-oriented worship to a purely mystical one, without, 
however, negating or Ofqmsing the latter. 

Althou^ R. Levi Yizhaq originally spoke about two different types of 
worship, it seems that it is possible to propose the existence of a sequel to 
them, reminiscent of the passage quoted above from the Geronese Kab- 
balah:'" extreme mysticism is a kind of mystical preparation, becoming 'Ayin 
or "annihilation" and, at the same time, a reconnaissance expedition that cul- 
minates in the return from above and the bringing down of the various influxes 
for all the limbs by performing the commandments: 

It is well known that (he Zaddiq is to be united to ^Ayin, and this is the anni- 
hilation of his existence, out of his great awe and fear of the Lord,'" blessed 
be He, and when the Zaddiq is united to 'Ayin, he brings from there the 
influxes, goodwill, and blessing"* to the whole world ... but he must previ- 
ously be united to 'Ayin . . . [T]he Zaddiq must be united to the 'Ayin and 
annihilate his existence; and only afterward he is able to bring all the 
blessings'" to the world,'** 

While the flrst move consists in a distancing of the spiritual from the 
material, so that the spiritual will be able to encounter the Nought, namely 
Deus sive modis, the second stage is concerned with the well-being, the bless- 
ing, of the material by bringing the spiritual downward. Although this descent 
may be understood in purely anthropocentric terms, it may be that there is also 
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a theocentric aspect: the reference to the Nought as the potential power, or as 
a power prepared to receive all the forms, is surprising. In many of these Jew- 
ish texts, God is deflned as the actuality, while the lower entities are defuied 
as the potentialities'^' here, however, the forms related to human activities are 
conceived as actualizing the divine potentiality.'" By his ritual activity, man 
causes the descent of the divine upon himself, that is, he brings about the actu- 
aUzation of the divine. 

This analysis may serve as a clue for the understanding of the relations 
between Nought-service and the existent-service: the first is an encounter with 
the all-comprehensive potentiality, the supemal Nought, while the latter points 
to the actualization of this potentiality. Extreme mysticism is indeed highly 
anthropocentric, while the more moderate approach is much more magical and 
theocentric. I wonder if we can draw a conclusion bom the possible implica- 
tions of the above discussion: if the ritual is the activity that brings down the 
divine as existence, and if man by his dedication cleaves to the Nought and 
becomes nought, perhaps the absence of the ritual is instrumental in the anni- 
hilation of the revealed divinity and the reduction of the Deus revelatus to the 
Nought. This conclusion is not obvious in the Hasidic text but is explicit in 
several Kabbalistic texts since the thirteenth century.'^ Thus R. Levi Yizhaq's 
dedication-service is an absorptive experience that allows the individual to 
annihilate his personality by a total, spiritual experience, in which he encoun- 
ters God as Nought, namely the deity beyond all attributes. God, however, can 
be encountered also as "existent" by means of the Jewish ritual, which not only 
enwraps man with a divine aura but also displays the divine in this worid. The 
sequence of the extreme form of devequt (a fine example of mio mystica) and 
the magical drawing down may be compared to a similar pattern that has 
recurred since early Kabbalah, in which we also find the unittve experience 
preceding theurgical activity.'^' 

The second ideal, though not absent in the work of this master, is, as we 
shall see below, attenuated in Hasidism and here the magical experience was 
prefened. Thus, the structure of two models, where the first is a devequt-type 
and the second a performative model, is still evident here, despite the shift 
from theurgy to magic."^ However, we should also be aware that in the 
Hasidic structure the first model apparently implies a much more extreme and 
intense mystical experience. Is this sequence a matter of Gestalt? In other 
words, is the functional significance of one constituent of the structure linked 
to the nature of the second one? 

Levi Yizhaq, following the Besht and his own mentor, the Great Maggid, 
was aware of the existence of two types of worship, which we have attempted 
to distinguish above. Indeed, the Hasidic master is close enough to the phe- 
nomenology of religion proposed by Friedrich Heiler, who also distinguishes 
between mystical and prophetic religiosity. The mystical model seems to have 
nourished the Nought-service and experience, while the existent-service cor- 
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responds to the magical model. This distinction was expressed in the two dif- 
ferent stages of the religious life of the biblical Abiaham — his worship outside 
the Land of Israel corresponding to the Nought-service, and his worship in the 
Land, by means of the commandments, corresponding to existent-service.'" 
Nevertheless, I assume that the inspiration for this classification was not an 
exegetical approach to the biblical episodes but the two models called upon by 
the Hasidic master. The Nought-service is focused on the human experience, 
which takes place by means of the mystic entering the divine zone; the exis- 
tent-service involves the presence of the divme in a realm where it was absent 
previously and the well-being of man as a whole. While the above views of the 
Berditcbever Rebbe are concerned basically with the experience of the mystic, 
another emphasis is evident in the writings of one of his colleagues, the Seer 
of Lublin, another disciple of the Great Maggid."^ 

However, it seems that the most sophisticated and elaborate treatment of 
the mystico-magical model is to be found in the most influential Hasidic sect 
to emerge from the circle of the Great Maggid's entourage: the Habad move- 
ment. Its founder. R. Shneor Zaiman of Liady, and his various followers have 
paid special attention to the relationship between ecstatic experience and the 
role and nature of the performance of the commandments, in a manner that 
seems based in the model presented above. The details of the two forms of 
worship, by means of self-annihilation and by means of reading the Torah and 
performmg the commandments, have been admirably analyzed by several 
scholars,'" especially by Rachel Elior'" it remains to explicate some passages 
in order to show that, despite the highly complex formulations of the masters 
of this school, the principle they espoused is very similar to the mystico-mag- 
ical; in a manner reminiscent of R. Levi Yizhaq, his acquaintance R. Shneor 
Zaiman of Uady distinguished between two kinds of worship: 

There are two aspects in (he worship of God: one, intense love, with burning 

Hie, to leave the body This is the aspect of "greU love," which the vessel 

of the heart cannot contain, for the heart cannot contain such tremendous 
ecstasy.'" Thus, it cannot stand in the vessel of its body and wishes to leave 
the sheath, the matter of the body. The second is that of ecstasy that dwells 
in the heart, and whose concern is to draw down the divinity firom above to 
below, intentionally, into the various vessels, by means of Tonh and com- 
mandments. And this is the issue of Razo ' va-shov,"' 

It is possible to emphasize the dialectical nature of this passage, as Etior 
indicated the "paradox and the dialectic of contradiction" as one of its funda- 
mental elements.'*' I would like to stress that though I have my own, nondia- 
lectical explanation of the precise relationship between the two eyes of wor- 
ship, this does not mean that in general Elior's dialectical analysis of Habad 
thought is not coirect. On the contrary, I am convinced by the texts she uses in 
order to show that Habad 's thought is dialectical. However, in the tight of 
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numerous parallels adduced above from R. Shneor Zalman's contemporaries, 
I would propose a less dialectic understanding, not one of "mutually contra- 
dictory" values, but rather of complementary ones. The first type of worship, 
the uninhibited ecstatic one, the intensive love, brings the worshiper to leave 
the body. The second type is not just another form of worship but, in my opin- 
ion, that which succeeds die first, a lower type of mystical striving, which 
intends to draw God down by means of performing the ritual.'*' At least twice 
in his writings this sequence is clearly stated: in Liqqutei Torah, R. Shneor 
Zalman indicates that only after the sowing, namely the breaking of the heart 
or the annihilation of the soul, bittul ha-nefesh, is the growing of the redemp- 
tion possible, the last phrase meaning the drawing down of the divine power; 
while in another discussion, in Torah 'Or, he summarizes the relationship 
between the major concepts involved in our discussion as follows: "It is pre- 
cisely the effacement of the existence into the Nought that causes the drawing 
down of the Nought to Existence.'"" The sequel between the two types of 
worship is indicated also in a text of R. Aharon ha-Levi Horowitz, a faithful 
disciple of R. Shneor Zalman. He affirms that: 

the worship of the Jew"' is to self-annihilate so that the soul will vanish to 
her source and root . . . and afterward he should draw the revelation of His 
Godhead, blessed be He. . . . (BJecause this Is the intention'** of the worship, 
to be in the aspect of revelation."' 

"Afterward" stands between the processes of extinction and drawing 
down. Consequently, the disciple supphes a clue for the proper understanding 
of the relation between the two manners of worship, which is fully consistent 
with the views of the other Hasidic masters. I would say that in the line of the 
axiology of R. Levi Yizhaq, the second type of worship is not only second in 
time but also higher; in Habad thought, the Kelim, the vessels that are repeat- 
edly related to the commandments,'''* are regarded as stemming from a very 
high source within the divinity, and thus the worship by Torah and command- 
ments seems to be also higher.'*^ 

The phenomenology of the ritual service as understood by the Great Mag- 
gid, R. Levi Yizhaq, R. Elimelekh of Lisansk, R. Shneor Zalman of Liady , the 
Seer of Lublin, and their various followers, is deserving of a more elaborate 
analysis: while the Nought-service is able to bring the mystic to a much higher, 
direct mystical experience, it was not preferred by die Hasidic masters to the 
other service. The role of ritual in R. Levi Yizhaq's view, or the spiritual- 
mate-rial synthesis in the writings of the Seer, consist both of the actualization 
of extreme mysticism by annihilation and of an encounter, though moderate, 
with a manifestation of God on the human plane. However, there can be no 
doubt as to their origin in the thought of their common teacher, the Great 
Maggid, or even earlier. Although each of his disciples has elaborated on the 
synthesis between annihilation and the subsequent drawing down of influx in 
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fais own way, the difference between them is more an issue of emphasis than 
innovation.'^ 

Indeed, a perusal of the literary corpus of the Seer of Lublin confirms his 
particular concentration on the question of drawing down not influx and bless- 
ing in general but benefits that are more specific and that are oriented to others, 
not Just to the mystic himself. Thus, the picture of this mystic as portrayed by 
Elior is adequate, although I am reluctant, given the significance of the earlier 
Hasidic texts mentioned above, to agree to the view that this unique material- 
communal preoccupation is indeed an innovation. Perhaps we may resolve this 
quandary by assuming that already existing ideas came to the fore in certain 
geographical areas under certain socioeconomic circumstances. In my opin- 
ion, the resort to socioeconomic explanations cannot and should not solve 
questions related to the origin of a certain spiritual model, but should rather 
give a post factum explanation for its attractiveness and success. I would pre- 
fer to analyze the structure of the model itself in an attempt to understand its 
inner logic and its relationship to the religious background of the group that 
cultivates it. In any case, it seems that the combination of the mystico-magical 
model, on the one hand, and the ascent in importance of the Zaddiq as the ideal 
according to this model, on the other, is crucial for the structure of Hasidism 
both as a mode of mysticism and as a social organization. 

In a highly significant text whose milieu cannot, unfortunately, be located 
precisely, we learn explicitly that this model cannot be cultivated by everyone, 
but by those few whose souls stem from the divine world, '^Olam ha- 'Azilut. 
In a collection of Hasidic traditions named Darkhei Zedeq, compiled by R. 
Zekhariah Mendel of Yaroslav, and author from the circle of R. Elimelekh of 
Lisansk, we find the following statement: 

A man cannot draw down the influx but from die place of the root of his 
soul.'^ This is the reason why nowadays, when there are not many souls from 
'Azilut, and he cannot draw from 'Azilut, the substitute'" is to link and unite 
his soul to the soul of the Zaddiqim, who are known to him, according to the 
degree of their soul in the [world of] 'Aiilut. And this is a very important prin- 
ciple concerning Torah, good deeds, rescue (of prisoners], and all the com- 
mandments."' 

The basic premise is that the drawing down can be accomplished only by 
someone who is able to reach the highest of the spiritual worlds, and thereby 
reach the source of the soul, which is also the source of the influx that is drawn 
down. Thus, anabasis and talismatic magic are closely related here. In princi- 
ple, the drawing down may be achieved by everyone whose soul stems from 
the world of ^Azilut, However, in the epoch of Hasidism. such persons are few, 
and so the drawing down cannot be achieved except by adhering to the Zaddi- 
qim, the recognized elite, whose souls stem from the highest spiritual level. It 
is very significant that the mystical aspect, the cleaving to the source or, in lieu 
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of it, to the Zaddiqim, seems to be regarded as somewhat instrumental — 
important because it makes possible the attainment of an even more important 
goat and experience: the drawing down. If the centrality of this magical ideal 
for Hasidic thought, along with that of devequt, is indeed compelling, then the 
mediating function of the Zaddiq in the general economy of Hasidism will 
appear in a somewhat different light. The righteous alone, according to this 
text, can draw down the influx and distribute it to the others,''^ and it is pre- 
cisely this role, more than that of achieving the extreme union with God, by 
him or others, that is crucial for his special status.'^^ 

This emphasis on the magical function of the righteous also seems to 
come to the fore in another nineteenth-century text, penned by R, YizhiU] Sha- 
pira of Neskhiz, which affirms that the self -annihilating Zaddiq becomes sim- 
ilar to God, as he is able to perform the miracles of reviving the dead and cur- 
ing barrenness. In a dramatic hermeneutical move, he interprets the biblical 
verse "There is no one like Thee, God" 'Eiyn kamokha ba-El(oh}im [Psalm 
86:8], as follows: 'Eiyn means 'Ayin, which is conceived as a symbol for a 
Zaddiq who is kamokha, similar to God.'^ When becoming 'Ayin, the Zaddiq 
is able to draw down the thirteen divine attributes of mercy, and by means of 
them he is able to do "deeds like those of God, blessed be He, by the dint of 
His Will."''' In fact, the act of drawing the divine attributes hints at the iden- 
tification of the Zaddiq with the highest seftrah, Keler, which is related to the 
concept of the thirteen attributes.'^ God and the Zaddiq are portrayed as 
almost identical in the context of the mystico-magical model; R. Moshe 
Eliaqum Ben ^ ah describes the righteous as alive, Hayyim, which is numeri- 
cally equivalent to the divine names 'Ekeyeh, YHWH, ^Eheyeh, because of 
their cleaving to their "supernal source." Afterward, he mentions that because 
of the act of cleaving between them, (here is no difference between God and 
the righteous. Although there is a great difference between the infmite, which 
is limitless, while man is composed of matter and form, in the moment of their 
cleaving there is no "change," shinnui, between them. This is why the righ- 
teous one decrees and God fulfills, and he can operate and emanate all the 
goods.'" By an interesting pun, this Hasidic master describes the model under 
discussion as follows: "By their cleaving to the Life of Lives, they draw down 
all kinds of vitality."'" 

As late as the end of the nineteenth century the total cleaving to God was 
connected to drawing down vitality and influxes to the worlds.'^ From a tra- 
dition related to R. David of Tolna, we learn about two interpretatioiK of one 
word, which represent, each m its own way, the two major components of the 
mystico-magical model. Reflecting on a talmudic passage that compares the 
rabbi with an angel,''' he offers two interpretations to the designation of the 
angel as Pel'iy,^*^ one meaning "separation," Opgescheid in Yiddish, the other 
meaning "wonder," Wunder. Like the rabbi, the angel separates himself from 
this world, and like the angel, the rabbi is able to perform wonders.'" 
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Let me turn now to a more general analysis of the structure of the mysdco- 
magical model. It combines intense mystical experiences, attained in many 
cases using anomian practices, with the subsequent praxis of the command- 
ments, conceived now as fraught with a mystico-magical cargo. The com- 
mandments are the vessels that attract and contain the divine in this world, just 
as the sefirot do in the supernal world. Are these two parts of the model artifi- 
cially linked elements, a forced effort to combine the frui with the uti, as Saint 
Augustine described these two kinds of religiosity? Is the extreme spiritualiza- 
tion characteristic of self-annihilation able to interact logically with the later, 
magical component of this model? Is the mystical facet of the magical model, 
the drawing down of spirituality upon the mystic, a logical sequel to the ear- 
lier, ascending experience? In other words is there a Gestait-coberence dis- 
cernible in the above model? And is such a coherence explicable in psycholog- 
ical terms alone? Or may there also be a mote systemic coherence, involving 
the theological elements that enter the interaction between the two models, 
fusing them into the mystico-magical one? And last, but not least, is there a 
discernible social significance for this model? These questions have nothing 
to do with the history of ideas, namely with the attempt to find out the afRlia- 
tions among ideas and terms in different historical periods and literary corpora 
attd to determine the changes they underwent, as well as the directions of these 
changes; we have already attempted above to answer questions related to the 
histoiy of ideas. It is important to also pay due attention to the phenomenolog- 
ical aspects of the model, as well as to the comparative potential involved in 
this magic-encrusted pattern.'" 

4. ENTRY VERSUS EXTT RITES 

The ascent to the divine and the contact with or immersion within it creates the 
situation that the mystic must ponder how to return to regular life. This return 
may be problematic either because of the desire to remain immersed in the 
divine, or because of the need for a technique to retreat from it in a proper man- 
ner, in order to ensure a smooth return. This was indeed a question deah with 
by Kabbalists and Hasidic masters. The Besht himself was aware of the natural 
aspiration of the human vitality to return to God, and he indicates that his striv- 
ing is balanced by "issues of this world," which may keep the righteous man in 
the world and not allow his annihilation."* In several instances, some of which 
are mentioned above"' and others that will be discussed shortly, the mystico- 
magical model itself refers to the aspect of the return of the mystic from his 
extreme mystical experience: it constitutes the method of retreat from the anni- 
hilation-experience or from the Nought-experience to the state of existence, to 
use the terminology of the Beidichever Rebbe. So, for example, we read above 
that the Zaddiq, after attaining the experience of ^Ayin, returns to his essence, 
or to the realm of existence. R. Levi Yizhaq writes that 
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by the performance of the commandments and good deeds, he cleaves to the 
existence, because the commandments are existence and by their perfor- 
mance he is drawing upon himself influx from God.'" 

We should perhaps pay attention to the fact that both the mystical experi- 
ence — annihilation and full cleaving — and the magical one, are portrayed in 
strong terms: whoever is able to become Nought is subsequently able to obtain 
everything, sometimes even for the whole community. This return to "exist- 
ence" Irom the state of annihilation by means of religious deeds can also be 
described as an "exit rite," namely a procedure to escape the inchoate state, 
sublime as it may be, in order to produce "material" effects. If the "entry rites," 
what we called the mystical techniques, are in the mystico-magical model, 
anomian as they are, they are intended to produce extreme experiences. The 
commandments help the mystic to descend from this state and attain a more 
moderate unitive experience, one that is also fraught with magical effects. I 
would like to emphasize the nexus among commandments, existence, and per- 
sonality or "essence": the commandments invert the effects of the anoniam 
techniques. While the divestment of corporeality brings someone to the state 
of nought, which is, at least in Qedushal Levi, a trans-intellectual state, the 
commandments bring one back to the "intellect.""' In other words, the descent 
of the divine influx is concomitant with the return of a worshiper to his regular 
senses. The nexus between returning from a strong mystical experience and 
the commandments is evident in a passage in the name of the "Rabbi of Pinsk," 
namely R. Levi Yizhaq, quoted by the Seer of Lublin: 

One who wishes to live should disregard the concerns of his body and let his 
thought cleave to God. blessed be He. He will mortify himself and will depart 
from himself but he is nevertheless alive, as he cleaves to the Life of [all] 
Lives."" . . . [WJhocver is impoverished by his cleaving to God, blessed be 
He, is certainly considered ... as if dead, as freed from [actual] death, but 
[nevertheless] lives by them [i.e., the commandments].'" 

Poverty,'™ death, and cleaving are mystical states that are overcome by 
the practice of the commandments. Although there is nothing here that deals 
with the idea of drawing down, the passage overtly relates the return to life to 
the commandments. It should be mentioned that this Hasidic master states that 
when someone understands the "inner essence of each commandment, how 
much influx he causes in all the worlds by the commandment he fulfills, he 
will perform it with greater enthusiasm.""' However, the most powerful 
description of the superiority of the drawing-down Zaddiq, in comparison to 
the extinctive one, who remains absorbed in his fascination with the divine, is 
expressed in a description of the "perfect prayer." According to the Ber- 
ditchever Rebbe, only prayer that brings down an influx is perfect, while that 
of the extremely righteous, which does not return, is not conceived as perfect. 
The latter worshipers are devoid of the title "performing" righteous, Zdddiqim 
po ^alim, while the nonperformative righteous one's prayer, for whom mystical 
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experience is an end in itself, is called "inconnplete," as the influx is not 
attracted.'" Extreme mysdcism, which preaches a complete immersion in die 
divine and loses sight of responsibility toward the world, is not openly con- 
denrned here, but, at the same time, it is not exalted as the highest form of mys- 
tical attainment. 

An extremely interesting example of the relation between the command- 
ments and the return from the intense cleaving to God is found in a passage of 
R. Hayyim of Chemovitz. After describing the love and devotion of man to 
God in very strong terms (a fine exaiiq)le of mysdcal union), diis Hasidic mas- 
ter writes of someone immersed in the unitive experience: 

Then, even fulfillnient of the Torah is iirelevant because the passion of 
lUtachment is so great This is like the case of a father and his much-tovcd 
only son who have not seen one another for many years. When they see one 
another face to face they embrace and kiss with a love that is as slrot^ as 
death, their souls going out to one another. All their senses cease to exist, just 
as in the moment of death. This is the love that the children of Israel should 
have for then' Creator, blessed be He and His name, a love of such great pas- 
sion and desire, since they are a part of Him. But if they were constantly in 
this state there would be no Torah. One who has left the bounds of humanity 
can fulfill no mipvah and can study no Torah because he has left the human 
condition. This is why God put It into our nature that we be cut off and fall 
back from too much love. Then it is possible for one to fulfill the Torah . . . 
because he falls back from tfie aspect of HtMimah, . . . which is the annihila- 
tion of [his] existence.'" 

This remaricable text assumes that though it is possible to attain an anaes- 
thetic experience, which obliterates all the senses and thus also ritualistic acts, 
it is also natural to return to regular religious life. The need for the Torah and 
its performance regulate human nature; although, in leaving the human cmidi- 
don, Ki yaza ^ mi-geder ha- ^adam, he becomes united with God, being human 
consists in returning to the Torah and the commandments. As we learn from 
the context of this passage, by nature the soul strives to return to her source, 
but once there, it has to retreat in favor of the religious life. 

It may well be, though I do not presently fud definitively convincing 
proof for this speculation, that in Habad HasidisnK also, the return, shov, is 
related to the second type of worship, which draws down die Godhead and 
constitutes a return type of experience.'^* The question is whether the view of 
the Berdichever Rebbe is idiosyncratic, or whether his opinion reflects a 
broader approach to the role of the commandments. In my opinion, this master 
was not an exception; neither was he the flist to express such a view. Let me 
first inspect some sources written in the circle of the Great Maggid. 

It should be noticed that this psychological dimension of return by means 
of the commandments is absent ftom the writings of students of the Great 
Maggid like R. Elimelekh of Lisansk, who almost completely avoids terms 
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referring to the state of annihilation and is very reluctant to use the term 
M>i>i.'^' It seems that, in lieu of the theme of annihilation, the dominant 
emphasis is on the will of the righteous, who is able to change the will of 
God."* Nevertheless, we learn from one of his discussions that "the Zaddiq is 
allowed to stop his cleaving from Him, blessed be He, in order to go and per- 
fonn the commandments.*"^ Likewise, R. Elimelekh emphasizes that it is 
desirable to "leave" God in order to keep His commandments.'^ At least in 
this case, for this master, devequt is only a means-experience rather than an 
end-experience, to use Abraham Maslow's terms. 

An interesting version of the mystico-magical model is found in an impor- 
tant mid-nineteenth century Hasidic master, R. Yizhaq Aiziq Yehudah Yehiel 
Safrin of Komamo; he explicitly mentions that when someone hallows himself 
by effacement and annihilation, so that his soul goes out, he undergoes an 
ecstatic experience, and "he is able to elevate Malkhut to 'Eiyn Sof and cancel 
all the bad decrees, and draw down all the good things, remedy, blessing and 
life on the entire people of Israel, food, blessing, life and sustenance."™ 
Moses is described as being able to draw down the "vitality of the divinity 
because of his likeness to an anget of the Lord of Hosts, out of his divestment 
of corporeality, and his cleaving to the Life of Lives.""" Elsewhere, he main- 
tains that it is the unique capacity of the children of Israel to become 

just like the Nought ... and they stir all the worlds to return to the aspects of 
the Nought, and then the unification is attained, since all the aspects of uni- 
fication and intercourse'" are an ascent to the aspect of 'Eiyn Sof. And the 
world would be annihilated and would completely return to the Nought, to 
the aspect of 'Eiyn Sof. There, however, in this annihilation, is comprised also 
Israel, the holy nation, which necessarily has a body'" and a vessel and being 
and an ego'" which are necessary for the worship. This is the reason why they 
[Israel] draw all the worlds, so they will not be completely annihilated.'" 

The necessity of worship, that is, the performance of the commandments, 
as well as social and communal responsibility, represents a barrier that pre- 
vents the total absorption into the Nought. However, this Hasidic master, who 
was also an accomplished Kabbalist, as the use of the terms "unifications" and 
"intercourses" demonstrates, is concerned not only with the experience of the 
individual, but also with the maintenance of the universe. The rote of the com- 
mandments is therefore to force the mystic to return not only to his normal 
state of consciousness, but also to religious life with all its responsibilities. 

The psychological aspects of the combination of the two models are obvi- 
ous: precisely because the ecstatic experiences were so extreme and intense, it 
was necessary to fmd a way to return to a normal state of consciousness. The 
danger of remaining in a state of self-effacement is that someone will not be 
able to return to normal consciousness.'*^ Indeed, the danger of death haimts 
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extreme forms of mysticism, as we leant from discussions in various ecstatic 
texts, such as those of Abraham Abulafia,"* R. Yizhaq of Acre,"^ and the 
author of an ecstatic handbook written at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, R. Yehudah Aibotini. Albotini wrote in his Sullam ha- 'Aliyah that those 
who do not want their souls to separate during the mystical experience should, 
while conscious, that is, before they pass from the human to the divine realm, 

adjure Iheir souls by a terrible oalh or by the Great and Tmible Name, that 
during the aniearance and ihe vision, wtten the soul is not in its own realm, 
she should not separate and go to cleave to her source, but should return lo 
ha sheath and her body, as [she was] at the beginning.'** 

Compare this quote to a similar description of the eariy Hasidic masters, 
found in R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri^ah, the son of the Maggtd of Kuznitz. In his 
Be Moshe, he says of the Zaddiq that he is not satisfied except when he is 

actually annihilated out of the strength of the union with God, blessed be He, 
by his dedication to God ... as I have seen some of my teachen and 
masters, . . . especially my teacho-, the holy Rabbi, the man of God . . . R. 
MeshuUam Zusha,'** who totally divested himself from this world when he 
ascended in order to cleave to God, to such an extent that he was actually 
close to annihilating his existence.'"* Thus it was necessary dial he should 
take a vow and give alms that his soul will remain in him.'*' 

It is not my claim that the last two texts are historically related; although 
one scholar has proposed that Albotini 's book was a source of a certain 
Hasidic concept,'*' I would be more cautious in this respect The phenomeno- 
logical afRnity, it seems to me, is much more important: the masters of R. 
Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah were aware of the danger of extinction during the 
mystical experience and used a certain device in order to survive, just as Albo- 
tini had done centuries beforehand. Given the anomian nature of ecstatic Kab- 
balah, the commandments did not play a role in its mystical system and could 
not serve as exit-rites. Indeed, it seems, in other passages, that this Hasidic 
master assumes that though the extreme mystical experience can culminate in 
death, this does not happen because God returns the soul to the body and sup- 
plies vitality to 'w^^ It is divine grace, not a drawing down performed by the 
mystic after his annihilating experience has vanished, that supplies human 
needs by emanating the vitality; or, as we leam from another passage, "for the 
Zaddiq, it is an easy thing to ascend on high."'** Much more difficult is, 
according to this master, to come down in peace.'*' Again, it is divine grace 
that enables the Zaddiq to descend, with all the influxes He grants him. 
Overtly, this is an attempt to attenuate the magical aspects of the model we 
are examining.'** However, in another woric by this master the return from 
ecstasy is expressly motivated by the necessity to provide the needs of his 
generation.'" 
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Discussions about returning from a deep experience of devequt occur in 
the Nadvoma dynasty; R. Berish of Nadvoma is described as "descending" 
from a state of union because of the need to go to the synagogue. Even then, 
according to his son, he was still in a high mystical state.'*' 

This emphasis on the return, which in the Hasidic texts has magical, ritual, 
and psychological components, seems to be a constant in Jewish mysticism. 
The encounter with the divine Nought is not an uroboric absorption, a return 
to the maternal womb, but, to again use Neumann's categories, a "world-trans- 
forming" type of experience.'" The Nought is a "creative void" or "creative 
nothingness"^ that engenders an even stronger activism than was possible 
before embarking on the experience. Indeed, the Hasidic emphasis on the need 
to efface the ego in order to reach the supernal Nought is reminiscent of Neu- 
mann's defmition of "mystical" as "a fundamental category of human experi- 
ence which, psychologically speaking, manifests itself wherever conscious- 
ness is not yet, or is no longer, effectively centered around the ego."'"' The 
distancing from the ego in Hasidic thought is double: the mystic Hrst has to 
negate the ego in order to be able to identify himself with the Nought (in psy- 
choanalytical terms the "self), while by returning to the world he becomes 
helpful to the community. The divine Nought, can, therefore, not only be 
described as a theological intuition or an ontological statement about the inef- 
fable nature of the divine; it can serve at the same time as an expression of the 
transformative experience of the Hasidic mystic, who has selected from the 
store of Kabbalistic symbolism that symbol that best serves his own experi- 
ence. From this point of view, the mystico-magical model overcomes the 
dichotomy between the prophetic and the mystical as proposed by Heiler. The 
momentary, or more constant obliteration of the ego, its simpliHcation, serves 
as a powerful tool for the quasi-prophetic mission of the Hasidic Zaddiq. He 
is able to escape time, in his ascent to total atemporal perfection, but he is also 
able to return in order to act in time. This concept of the Zaddiq, therefore, 
implies that he is not only a mystic who acquires magical powers, but also an 
ecstatic who is able to control his experience by coming back to function as a 
communal leader. He is able to encounter the Deus absconditus, yet leave Him 
in order to experience Deus revelatus. 

A very important question related to the status of the above model in 
Hasidism is its Sitz im Leben. Do all the numerous passages quoted above, 
those referred to in the footnotes, and some others not introduced here reflect 
only the existence of a topos, a recurring idea about the role of the mystic, or 
do they reflect a much more social function? Are these discussions an idea, 
like the Great Chain of Being, or an abstract model, or did they actually shape 
the mystical life of certain Hasidic masters? Or, to formulate it differently, 
though the mystico-magical model was indubitably a well-known topic, has it 
also been a source of inspiration for the Hasidic elite? In the case of Kabbalis- 
tic discussions, the more magical aspects were less obvious and the responsi- 
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bility of the mystic for the emergence of concrete events was, by and large, 
very vague. Theosophical-theurgical activity was not intended to have an 
immediate effect on one's surroundings, and though inspiring the spiritual life 
of many of the Kabbalists, the question of its efficacy was not of pressing con- 
cern. The Hasidic master, however, who was less focused on the theurgical 
aspects of Jewish mysticism, prefened the magical aspect as part of his role as 
spiritual leader of a community whose expectations, both as a group and as 
individuals, were fairly concrete. Although the mystical aspect of the model 
created the relationship between the Zaddiq and God, the magical aspect rep- 
resented the responsibility of the leader for the well-bebg of his followers. 
Given the fact that this aspect of spiritual life was considered to be attainable 
by means of the commandments, which attract the spiritual forces, and given 
the fact that the commandments were performed by the Zaddiq, there is litde 
room for doubt as to the formative role of this model in the actual religious life 
of the Hasidic elite. The mystico-magical model in Hasidtsm reflects a 
moment in the history of the model when the magical aspect was not only 
emphasized much more than it had been earlier, both by more explicit formu- 
lations and by dint of its recuirence, but also when it became part of the unwrit- 
ten "conmiunal contract." More than the katabatic model, the anabatic one reg- 
ulates the relationship between the leader and the group. Thus, it may be 
concluded that the mystico-magical model indeed informed the self-awareness 
of the Hasidic elite, and became part of the function of the Zaddiq in real life. 
The descriptions above do not take any position as to the efficacy of the righ- 
teous as elite magicians; we are asserting only that the new kinds of mystical 
communities were informed by the dual ability of the righteous to realize the 
maximum mystical attainment and to help their adherents in ways that were 
considered effective. 

5. EROTIC INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MYSTICD-MACICAL MODEL 

Another important aspect of the Hasidic mystico-magical model is its erotic 
implications. Like many other forms of mysticism, Jewish mysticism has 
developed a rich series of erotic images and symbols in order to describe mys- 
tical theology and experience. However, though the Kabballstic contributions 
to this area of expression were relatively well explored by scholars, the 
Hasidic erotic imagination has been less elaborated by modem scholarship.^ 
There can be no doubt that when compared to the luxuriant Kabbalistic contri- 
bution, Hasidic literature is relatively poor as far as this type of religious imag- 
ery is concerned. Here we cannot embark on a discussion of Hasidic eroticism, 
and the following remarks are intended solely to explore the erotic implica- 
tions of the mystico-magical model. For this purpose I shall present here sev- 
eral passages, and then turn to some other aspects of this issue.™ 

The BeshI is quoted by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy as proposing that the 
biblical verse on the female discharge may be interpreted as providing a crite- 
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rion for deteiminrng the gender of the child."* However, in the various ver- 
sions of his interpretation, the Besht has apparently not linked his view to that 
of the mystico-magical model. Such a nexus is found in a passage of R. Jacob 
Joseph of Polonoy, who speaks about the sequel of Mayyim nuqbbin, the 
human initiative, which is followed by the mayyim dukhrim, the divine influx 
descending from above.*' It is in the book of R. Moshe Hayyim Ephraim 
of Sudylkov, the Besht's grandson, Degel Sahaneh ^Efrayim, that such a 
nexus becomes evident: 

In comparison to God, blessed be He, all the worlds are as a female versus a 
male, receiving their vitality from God, and He is like a male in comparison 
to the worlds, because He emanates the vitality and grace that is called male. 
Thus, when man wishes to cleave to God, he is elevating the aspect of the 
"female waters," and on high the aspect of "male waters" are aroused, and 
the influx and the vitality were bom to htm and to all die worlds . . . when the 
higher soul is in man then he wishes to [return to] her source, to God. This is 
hinted at in the verse |Lev. 12:21 "If the woman discharges," i.e., the soul that 
is the aspect of a woman and female in relation to the Holy One, blessed be 
He, discharges" that is, she desires the Holy One, blessed be He, and thereby 
she dischai^es die aspect of the "female waters" through the lower arousal 
from below to above, then [it is written] "then she shall bear a male child," 
as it is written above that it arouses the grace and life and influx from above 
downwards, as the aspect of the "male waters,"™ 

The mystical impulses of the Zaddiq are described in classical Kabbalistic 
terms, such as "female waters" and "lower arousal." However, in most of its 
theurgical-theosophical sources "female waters" refers to the arousal of the 
last sefirah, Malkhut, when she is sometimes excited by lower energies, stem- 
ming from the human sphere, and she then excites the male divine powers, and 
it is part of the description of the intradivine world. In the Hasidic text it stands 
for the relationship between the mystic's soul and the divinity, and its ultimate 
aim is union with God. This is a clear instance of a psychological reading of 
theosophical terminology. However, in the case of the second phrase, "the 
lower arousal," the situation is much more complex: in its Zoharic sources and 
in Lurianic Kabbalah it stands for the lower, human, activity that is impacting 
the higher activity. Nevertheless, the Hasidic master uses the phrase in a 
slightly different way than a classical Kabbalist would. While the latter would 
describe the influence of the lower arousal as the generation of an intradivine 
dynamic that reflects the human dynamic, the former emphasizes the emer- 
gence of a new type of relationship between the divine and the human.^ In at 
least one instance, however, again in a discussion of R. Abraham Azulai, the 
lower arousal, described as "feminine waters," induces the descent of the 
influx after the attainment of the higher, theosophical union between the 
divine powers.^ In other words, while the weight of the term in the Kabbal- 
istic nomenclature is to establish the sexual relationship between the divine 
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powers, in the Hastdlc passage it creates an erotic arousal of the divine toward 
the human. It should, nevertheless, be noticed that the Kabbalistic meaning of 
the terms did not disappear in Hasidic literature, but the weight of their mean- 
ing shifted toward anthropocentrism. Vacillations between the thecxxntric and 
anthropocentric poles can be easily detected in some Hasidic discussions."!? 

What seems to be original in the Hasidic interpretation of devequt is its 
presentation as an act of arousal that will be answered by descending acts: 
influx, grace, and so forth. In fact, these descending entities could be under- 
stood as sexual emissions that emerge as the response to the arousal coming 
from below. In other words, the ascending ecstatic or unitive element is con- 
ceived as determining the erotic reaction of the divilie, which is represented by 
the influx. This erotic interpretation is afterward reinterpreted in terms closer 
to what we have found in the abovementioned masters. The soul recognizes its 
humble nature and thereby becomes prepared to receive the dwelling of the 
Shekhinah upon the mystic.^'" 

There can be no doubt that this manner of exposing the dynamic between 
the two entities or between the two types of processes is less magical than in the 
other cases. However, the fact that the biblical verse is used in order to 
serve as a prooftext for the entire situation implies an organic event that is less 
erotic than sexual. Less sentimental than classical erotic description in other 
mystical corpora, where longing plays a greater role, the descriptions of the 
Hasidic master describe a programmed event God is responding almost auto- 
matically to the human arousal. However, by being able to stir the divinity to 
"ejaculate," the mystic is able to bring down the influx, and is identified with 
this process; that is, he is conceived as a male: "She shall bear a male child: 
namely she merits to reach the degree of becoming a male, because by her 
mediation influxes and life descend upon all the worlds.'^" 

Two interesting erotic descriptions of the mystico-magical model occur in 
the writings of R. Abraham Yehoshu^a Heschel of Apta and R. Moshe Eliaqum 
Ben ^ ah of Kuznitz. It seems that both are independent of the above discussion, 
and consequently, all three masters reflect earlier traditions. I shall address 
here only tfie view of the Rabbi of Apta. In his well known ^Ohev Yisrael, this 
master afTums, in a fashion reminiscent of Jung's anima-animus theory, that 

everything in the world necessarily possesses aspects of male and female. 
This Is especially true in the case of the worshiper God, who has to possess 
the aspect of male and thai of female . . . namely diat of emanator and recip- 
ioiL'" The aspect cS male means, for example, that which is always emanat- 
ing; by dint of his holiness and great cleaving and the purity of thought, he 
emanates a spiritual delight into the supernal lighn, worlds and attributes. 
And he has also a female aspect nantely that which is the recipient and draws 
down to the lower worlds the influx firom the supernal worlds and [draws 
down] to all (die members of) the community of Israel whatever they need 
and all kinds of good graces, like "sons, life, ttnA sustenance,"^'^ healing, etc. 
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The aspect of male causes influx on high and this influx becomes semen'" 
and becomes an aspect of male to the female . . . and the female aspect of the 
Zaddiq is his faculty of receiving the supernal influx and to draw from above 
to below all kinds of good things and material issues.'" 

The sexual aspect of the model is here even more explicit than that 
described earlier; the divine descending power is His semen,^'* which results 
from the stimulation provoked by the cleaving of the Zaddiq qua female. The 
mystical experience is envisioned in these texts not only as a highly individu- 
alistic attainment, a spiritual achievement that concerns only the mystic, but a 
technique to induce a fertile reaction to the lower arousal in the Godhead. In 
fact, the transformation of the mystic from a female-like to a male-like 
entity,"^ when he passes from the ascendant to the descendent role, implies a 
very activist approach; longing for the divine, self-effacement, and annihila- 
tion are means of achieving the magical, energetic accomplishments. 

The dual nature of the Zaddiq is important because it may reflect the dou- 
ble nature of the Godhead, which may function both as male and female in 
relation to the Zaddiq. So, for example, we team from certain traditions of the 
school of the Great Maggid, who was R. Israel of Kuznitz's teacher, that the 
Zaddiq induces the emergence of a feminine aspect in the divine. R. Levi 
Yizhaq adduces in the name of his master, the Great Maggid, the following 
passage: 

As it is well known, the word Z 'of refers to the feminine facet . . . and as we 
have already mentioned above"' the quintessence of the worship of God is 
to cause delight to the Creator, blessed be He, [and] then the Creator has been 
called as if he is Recipient"* this being the ineaning of the verse: "This came 
from God" | Psalms 118:23], namely that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
implies the facet of the female, the facet of Z 'ot, which is a wondrous thing 
in our eyes,™ 

The ritual is understood as creating a delight for God, who is now per- 
ceived in the aspect of a recipient, namely a feminine entity affected by a mas- 
culine one. This inversion of the traditional roles is reminiscent of theurgical 
activity in the mainstream of Kabbalah, where the divine is deeply affected by 
human activity.^" Here, it is not man who enjoys the effect of the worship but 
the divine qua feminine. Indeed in a parallel discussion, God as Creator is 
described as "if He is the female of the righteous.'*^^ It should be mentioned 
that the erotic relation between the righteous man and an aspect of the God- 
head is not unknown in Hasidism, where the swaying of the person at prayer 
were understood in terms of sexual movment.^^^ Both the magical and the 
theurgical models, which assume that after the experience of self-annihilation 
the mystic enters an other-oriented way of activity, represent patterns of 
thought and experience that differ conspicuously irom the quietist attitude that 
is indeed expressed, as shown by Schatz-Uffenheimer, in a few cases.'" 
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In an interesting passage, R. Aharon of Zhitomir'" distinguishes between 
two kinds of Zaddiqim: the first draws down the influx from above upon him- 
self and all the children of Israel, and may be described by the mystico-magical 
model; the other, higher kind of Zaddiq worships God only for the sake of the 
delight he is able to produce.™ It is this nonmagical worship that may reflect 
a conspicuous turn toward an erotic theurgy. In one case, it is obvious that 
delight is produced by the act of cleaving to God."^ Because of this delight, 
God desires to emanate onto the lower world.^ The sequel of devequt, deUght, 
and emanation may be understood, against the background of the above texts, 
as fraught with erotic overtones.^ 

As seen above, the Hasidic masters were eager to distinguish, in different 
ways, between two forms of worship: one that starts with human initiative, the 
lower arousal, and the other that is initiated by God, and is less positive — the 
supernal arousal."" Bearing those distinctions in mind, let us examine an inter- 
pretation of a teaching of R. Shneur Zaiman of Liady, found in his Liqqutei 
Torah: 

There are two lyjies of wcnship, from the low to the high consisting of the 
aspects of nin mid return"'. The aspea of razo is called Ihe protruding seal, 
thai of shov, the receding seal, The former aspect is love and "sparks of fire"''' 
and desire, the revelation of the hidden love from the low to the high, from 
Yisrael lo the Infinite, blessed be He. . , . [T}his is the lower arousal, the 
aspect of the razo, that is, the aspect of the jHotiuding seal, which is the 
aspect of the existent.'" However, whoever loves in such a nmnner draws 
down the supernal arousal from above in its aspect of the receding seal, 
namely thai the revelation'^ and the lights within the vessels are drawn 
down . . . The secoad type of worship, from below to the high, is the aspect 
of shov, namely the total annihilation of the will, the soul becoming as dust, 
the awe, dte shame;'" this is the aspect of die receding seal from below, and 
thereby the supernal arousal is drawn down in the aspect of the protniding 
seal, namely the revelation of the light of the Infinite, without any garment at 

all By means of love and perfHinance of die positive commandments, it 

is impossible to draw from above, from the chain [of being)"* because ktve 
is also an aspect of existence and vessel. This is why the revelation and the 
lights are drawn fnmi above within die vessels.'" 

The erotic expressions related to the two types of seals, love and desire, 
deal with the ascending type of service, which is done out of love but cannot 
draw down the influx from the realm of the divine attributes, the chain of the 
sefirot, because the seftrot are existent just as human love is. The effect of this 
service is the entering of the hght of the Infinite within the existent The sec- 
ond type of service, done but of self-effacement, is stronger, as it annihilates 
the existent and draws down the influx in its purity, without any garment or 
vessel. Different as these types of worship and their results indeed are, there is 
a conspicuous common denominator: the human religious attitude, love or 
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annihilation, initiates a divine response, tlie descent of the "revelation" and 
"light" with or without the mediation of the vessels. Thus, our model is well 
represented by both types of worship. The first assumes an activist attitude. 
The divine is approached with a strong feeling, and the response is a veiled 
revelation; or, alternatively, the annihilating self is able to induce a total reve- 
lation. It seems reasonable to describe the first type of worship as that of a 
human male toward the divine female, while in the second case, the mystic 
assumes the role of the female in relation to the divine male. This comparison 
is invited by the context of the whole discussion, which is part of an inteipie- 
tation of the verse "Put me on thy heart as a seal" from the Song of Songs. 
Moreover, it is also explicitly related to a Talmudic passage that asserts that if 
the woman discharges seed first, then she will bear a male child."^ 

Let me compare the above to the main patterns of erotic imagery in the 
two major Kabbalistic schools: the theosophical-theurgical and the ecstatic. In 
the former, the Kabbalist, or the Zaddtqim, and Moses, played the role of the 
male in comparison to the divine feminine manifestation, the Shekhinah,^ 
and it was by means of the performance of the commandments that the impact 
of the lower on the higher was achieved."" In the ecstatic Kabbalah, however, 
there are many discussions where the Kabbalist, or more precisely his soul or 
intellect, were conceived as feminine in relation to the higher entities, the 
Agent Intellect, or God Himself. Elsewhere I have had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss in detail the erotic language of this kind of Kabbalah:^^' here I would like 
to present just one example, in order to compare it to the Hasidic treatment of 
a similar theme, as shown above. In his ^Imrei Shefer, Abraham Abulafia dis- 
tinguishes between 

two kinds of impregnation,^^ that is, two forms which alternate with little 
difficuk and are similar in most respects and in their common use, and 
which differ in their offspring, to bear fniit similar to themselves. And if the 
upper one passes on the seed prior to the lower one, which is impregnated, 
the offspring will be similar to the lower one, possessing the opening, which 
Is called female {neqevah] or woman [ HshakY, and she is Eve [Hawah], 
because she desired mystical experience, and obliged herself to be material 
to the upper one, [who] conquers and inscribes himself in his place below, 
and is rooted and becomes a model to what comes after him, and it sealed in 
his form and image to protrude out. And when the lower matter comes to him 
and is connected with him, and embraces and kisses him and is attached and 
united with him . . . and they become connected to one another, then the latter 
becomes a concave seal, and her opening is opened. And this is the secret 
[meaning of] "when this is opened that is shut, and when that is open this is 
shut, . . and if the action is reversed between the two who are giving seed, 
and the lower matter conquers the upper, then the names formed are four: 
'Adam (Adam), ZoAur (Male), 'Ish (Man), Hayah (Living Creature); "and no 
man remembered that unfortunate man." [Ecclesiastes 9:15] And as is the 
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offspring between the two of them, so is the offspring of [mystical] "proph- 
ecy" in the two substances: the lower and upper matter.**' 

This passage is a fine example of the cryptic style of Abraham Abiilafia, 
which is in stark opposition to the far more exoteric expressions of the Hasidic 
masters. Nor are the details of the thirteenth-century Kabbalist echoed in die 
Hasidic texts quoted above, despite die fact that they attempt to offer mystical 
interpretations of the same biblical verse. Aldiough the above text might have 
influenced a discussion of R. Shneor Zalman of Liady, as has been recendy 
suggested by Bezalel Naor,^ here I would like to address the phenomenolog- 
icai affinities between the ecstatic Kabbalist and the Hasidic masters, rather 
than the possible historical links.^*' In both cases the mystic is identified with 
the female: the unnatural identification may indeed reflect mystical experi- 
ences that induced in the mystic the feeling that he has become passive or 
receptive in relation to God during the experience, or at least during part of it. 
This type of experience seems to be stronger in both Abulafia and the Hasidic 
master; it allows a direct encounter with the divine. While for Abulafia the 
active role of the soul renders the result of the encounter a negative one, in the 
Hasidic text the effect is less sublime, but in no case is it negative. In oOier 
words, the two types of worship discussed above are understood as positive. 
In fact, the ecstatic emphasis on the soul as feminine, and die dieurgical 
approach to the mystic as male, were integrated as two positive and comple- 
mentary avenues in Hasidism. Just as die ascending phase is mystical and the 
descending one is magical, so also the ascending one reflects the ecstatic 
understanding of die status of die mystic, whereas the descending one repre- 
sents the magical phase and envisions the Zaddiq as male. 

One final remark is necessary in order to understand die centrality of die 
erotic implications of Hasidism. One of the most common terms in Hasidic lit- 
erature is Ta 'anug, "delight" It recurs thousands of times in a laige variety of 
sources, and any understanding of Hasidic thought must take this ublqui^ into 
consideration. At least in some cases, the divine delight has some erotic over- 
tones, as seen above. However, I would like to note a certain role diis term ful- 
fills in comparison to the earlier stages of Jewish mystical literature. In ecstatic 
Kabbalah, especially as it was formulated by Abraham Abulafia, God does not 
react, enjoy, or respond to the human worship of mystical attainments. How- 
ever, in the Rabbinic and theosophical-theurgical literature, there occurs the 
assumption that by human woiship, or performance of the divine will, God's 
power can be increased. This is one of the crucial moments in certain Rabbinic 
attempts to explain the meaning of ritual, and this line was amplified in the 
theosophical-theurgical school of Kabbalah, In Hasidism, Ta ^anug, the delight 
of God in the deeds of men, occupies a similar position to that of the idea of 
power occiq>ied in the previous phases of Jewish thought Namely, instead of 
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providing the divine dynamis with additional energy, as many of the Kabbal- 
ists understood their mystical and theurgical task, the Hasidim assume that 
their role is to cause delight or pleasure. The Great Maggid asserts that 

when [the sons oD Israel perform the will of the Place [i e. God], they are 

adding delight on the high [W]hen Israel are repenting and cause the 

relurn of everything to its source, they add delight on high.^ 

In lieu of the relatively mechanical concept of the Deity on the part of the theo- 
sophical Kabbalists, which provoked the negative reactions even of accom- 
plished Kabbalists like Sabbatai Zevi, Hasidic thought preferred a much more 
personal concept, as the kinds of erotic imagery discussed above amply dem- 
onstrate. By emphasizing the idea of the drawing down of the divine influx, 
and the possibility of distributing it to the community, the descriptions of the 
more passive experience of the Hasidic masters are highly complicated. While 
the theosophical-theurgical Kabbalist emphasizes his contribution of power to 
the divine infrastructure and the induction of a higher harmony as the vital 
quality of his mystical religiosity, the mystico-magical model emphasizes the 
reception of power in lieu of its channeling upward. Less a contributor, the 
Hasidic mystic is a recipient of power. While the theosophical-theurgical 
model turns its focus on the intradivine processes and ecstatic Kabbalah grav- 
itates about the mystical experience, that is, on the divine psyche, the Hasidic 
mystico-magical model turns its attention to what happens a) in the divine — 
the induction of delight: b) in the psyche — the various forms of mystical com- 
munion and union with God; and c) on the communal and cosmic levels. 

6. IWLCSOPHICAU 1NTERI14ETATI0NS 

As mentioned above, one of the standard Hasidic designations for God is 
"Nought." Although not new to the eighteenth-century masters, the use of this 
term to refer to God is nevertheless characteristic of Hasidic parlance, appar- 
ently because it became a decisive term in matters of inner human processes, 
in particular the process of "annihilation." Man has to obliterate his illusion of 
separate existence, which is the experience of his normal state of conscious- 
ness, and recognize his total dependence upon the Nought. Only after such an 
experience of nullification does the Zaddiq return to the realm of existence 
enriched by the divine energies that he will draw down. This process was por- 
trayed in several discussions from the circle of the Great Maggid in terms that 
are reminiscent of Aristotehan physics and metaphysics. Indeed, they consti- 
tute a separate type of understanding of the mystico-magical model, distinct 
from the erotic and entrance-exit readings of the model. 

With respect to the concept of Habad, analyzed above, where the active 
mystic is able to leave his imprint (the protruding seal) on the Infinite (the 
receding seal), R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev also assumes the possibility of 
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shaping the infinite potentiality by imjHinting a certain form on it. He follows 
the Great Maggid's fascination with the metaphysical Nought, a notion that is 
influenced, as R. Levi Yizbaq indicated, by the Commentary on Sefer Yezirah 
attributed to Rabad."^ The view of God as both the Nought and as potentiality 
is rather interesting from the theological point of view: man is conceived here 
as the shaper of God. which means that he is able to draw the influxes where 
he needs tliem. What is the precise meaning of this drawing, in relatitui to the 
service by "Nought'7 The answer is supplied by R. Levi Yizhaq himself: 

The Nought is the most general category of all the wisdoms,"* because it is 
a potential power that may receive [every] form.^ And when man wants to 
cause the descent of wisdom from there, as well as anything else, it depends 
only upon the will of man, because if he wants to worship God he can draw 
down [Him] upon himself."" 

Commandments,^* like words and letters, are tools that ensure the descent 
of the influx upon the worshiper; they cause the influx to descend.'^^ Since the 
commandments correspond to all the limbs of man, the performance of the 
maximum number of commandments corresponds to the attraction of the 
divine influx upon each and every limb. In fact, the Hasidic rabbi indicates that 
the kiyyut, namely the vitality or the life-force of each and every Umb depends 
upon the commandment related to it. The attachment to the Nought is, there- 
fore, the encounter with die unshapcd prime-energy, the pure potentiality, 
while worship by means of the commandments signifies the actualization of 
the divine potential by drawing the divine into the mundane world, upon the 
human body. It should be emphasized that the potentiality related to the 
Nought may reflect the lower status of this type of experience, in contrast to 
conferring forms or actualizing some energy or luminosity by the performance 
of the commandments. Elsewhere, R. Levi Yizhaq speaks about the possibility 
of transcending the "concentrated influx," and the cleaving to the unshaped 
power is mentioned. Perhaps it can be said that the dedication that enables 
someone to cleave to the Nought is actually a dissolving of the individual in 
an attempt to transcend the stage of creation by concentration of the influx in 
limited structures. According to this passage, Abraham loses his name while 
clinging to the influx.™ 

Another version of the theme 'Ayin-Hyle is found in R. Abraham the 
Angel's view of the righteous person. With this author, the Zaddiq himself 
becomes "nought" and hyle because he serves as the medium of the divine rev- 
elation and of miracles to the entire people of Israel.^ This use of the hyle 
image may point to an understanding of the Nought as expansion, as we have 
seen in some of the texts analyzed above. The Ay/e is, after all, matter that does 
not possess a form, a limiting deflnition; it is the potentiality aptn to all forms. 
It is the extension of all the possibilities, rather than their annihilation. How- 
ever, the passivity implied in this hylic view of the divine is obvious and dif- 
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fers from the view of R. Levi Yizhaq, with regard to the divine hyle that is 
shaped by man's act. In comparison to the activist version discussed above, a 
quietist attitude is reflected in this way of thought. 

Although these two ways of speaking about the Zaddiq's contact with the 
Nought differ, they may still reflect a larger scheme that includes both of them, 
one that fits the mystico-magical model we are describing here. If R. Abraham 
the Angel's "annihilation" of the Zaddiq represents an initial stage, or the mys- 
tical part of the model, the shaping of the divine Naught and bringing down the 
influx may represent the magical aspect of the model. In any case, the annihi- 
lation and the encounter with the unshaped divine forces are the two poles of 
experience that constitute the model under consideration here. Indeed, such a 
representation of the whole mystico-magical model, emphasizing the issue of 
psychic annihilation and the divine as the supernal Nought, is found in a suc- 
cinct discussion by the founder of the Habad movement. He describes die wor- 
shiper as 

changing his nature, which means the annihilation of existence, and changing 
the existence into Nought, and by means of this [change} he draws down 
from the aspect of "Out of Nought It f namely the existence] will emerge.""' 

Last but not least, the influx drawn down by the Zaddiq is described in one 
instance as "hylic," namely as an undifferentiated flow of "spiritual force" 
received by the Zaddiq during his prayer. This flow is not particularized and 
induces, according to R. Barukh of Kossov, a feeling of delight. Only after the 
end of the worship does this hylic flow receive the form of the preoccupation 
of the mystic: it may become instrumental in his winning some money or 
attaining spiritual insights; it may even become physical force, if strength is 
needed.™ In any case, the assumption is that the supreme unified energy takes 
the precise form of the recipient's preoccupation. 

7. ON SPIRrrUALITY AND POWER 

It is of paramount importance to be aware of a fascination in Hasidism with the 
concept of power as an integral part of the mystico-magical model. Even the 
most spiritually powerful of the Hasidic masters were aware of their nothing- 
ness, which, they recognized, was precisely what allowed them to fulfill their 
powerful role. R. Yisrael of Ryzhin answered those who asked him the mean- 
ing of his being a "gutter ytu/""' by saying, "I am not a gutter yud, but I myself 
am nothing [ 'Ayin] . . . And whoever speaks about me just as he speaks about 
God,"' he will be punished^ in this world and in the next one."^ 

Thus, the power with which a master was invested by his flock, and even 
his special status, did not distract from the self -awareness of nothingness.^*' A 
similar feeling is expressed in a story related to another classical thaumaturge 
among the Hasidic Zaddiqim, the Seer of Lublin.^^ Indeed, the move toward 
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a concern with power is obvious and crucial for Hasidism in general, and it 
becomes more conspicuous with the strengthening of the institution of the 
Zaddiq. However, seen within the more general framework of the magical- 
mystical model, it may be understood as more than a mere lust for power. In 
any case, crucial for the proper understanding of Hasidism is the awareness 
that though the mystico-magical model was almost uniformly related to the 
person, and later onto the institution, of the Zaddiq, that is, with an elite, the 
magical model — ^namely the view that it is possible to draw down the divine 
influx and in some cases even the divinity by means of ritual language without 
always resorting to extreme mystical attainments, is quite widespread in 
Hasidic sources, as we shall see in the next two chapters. Therefore, we must 
look at the relationship of various social strata to different aspects of the 
model. The simpler Hasidim were taught that, in principle, the divine influx 
could be attracted and captured with and within linguistic and ritualistic acts, 
although one assumes that this attainment had more of a personal than a com- 
munal impact In other words, the Zaddiq was considered to be a specialist 
more because of his mystical capacity to attain a deep adherence, or extreme 
union, with God than because , of his ability to capture the divine power. 
Indeed, I assume that as a specialist, the Zaddiq was also conceived as able to 
channel that power more than the average person. We primarily analyzed here 
documents stemming from the higher Hasidic elite, and there is no doubt that 
there is an emphasis in them on the importance of the role of the Zaddiq. 

However, less extreme forms of the mystico-magical model, which do not 
refer to the Zaddiq at all, may also be detected relatively early in the history of 
Hasidism. An interesting example in this direction is R. Aharon Shemuel ha- 
Kohen's Ve-Ziva ha-Kohen, a book written by someone well acquainted with 
both the Great Maggid and R. Pinhas of Koretz.^ Himself a member of Hie 
elite — ^he served as a rabbi in several significant conununities in Poland and 
wrote halakhic books — and apparently also immersed in Kabbalistic studies, 
R. Aharon Shemuel ha-Kohen mentions the mystico-magical mode] several 
times without emphasizing the concept of the Zaddiq. So, for example, he 
writes: 

The goal of man's coming to this lower world is to adapt himself to^ Torah 
and comntandment[s], which are a ladder that stands on earth and the top of 
which reaches to Heaven,"* in order to draw down, his performing the 
Torah and commandment(5), influx upon all the worlds, and to give power to 
the supernal retinue.*'* 

Theurgy, mentioned in the final clause, is combined here with the attraction of 
the influx into the extra-deical world by means of the ritual and study of the 
Torah. However, the mystical part of the mystico-magical model appears to be 
represented by the concept of the ladder, which symbolizes the notion that the 
student reaches heaven by his religious behavior. Indeed, iimnediately after 
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the above passage, the author mentions the cleaving of the scholar on high as 
part of the drawing down of "the vitality and influx."^^ From our vantage 
point, it is crucial to point out that these discussions are related to the goal of 
man and not of the Zaddiq. Therefore, it is a quite democratic model. 

A comparison of the evolution of concepts related to sanctity in Christian- 
ity and Judaism is quite illuminating. The starting point in Christianity was an 
identity between the sanctity and power of kings, princes, and leaders; as it 
was formulated in the eleventh century, "sanctity was power and power was 
jjoly "iw Only later on did "Christ-like humility" come to the fore and become 
dominant.^^ In Judaism it seems that the concept of power connected to sanc- 
tity in late antiquity, namely that found in Rabbinic literature, was somewhat 
attenuated by the more intellectual approach of the Middle Ages, though it 
never disappeared. It has resurged in a powerful manner in the mystico- 
magical model adopted by the Hasidic masters. Hie split between lay power 
and sanctity in Christianity, though not total, remained crucial; in Judaism, 
where the leadership consisted very often of the spiritual leaders, such a split 
could rarely take place. The synthesis between them has, in fact, been but- 
tressed by those elements of the magical model that were integrated into Jewish 
mysticism. 

The learned and more popular traditions about the magical powers of the 
founders of various trends of Jewish mysticism are well known. R. Abu Aharon 
of Bagdhad, who is conceived of as the person who brought mystical treatises 
from the East to Europe, the attribution of magical concerns, and even writings, 
to no other than the paragon of Jewish philosophy, Maimonides, the legends 
about R. Eleazar of Worms and Nahmanides, the occvJt powers attributed to R. 
Yizhaq Luria in so many legends, demonstrate that the holy man in Judaism 
was oftenly enwrapped in a magical cloak. From this point of view, there is 
some truth in the cultural image that R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein expresses, 
in the text which will be analysed in Appendix C, that the transmission of 
power is a long tradition in Judaism. Indeed, S. Sharot has already correctly 
emphasized in the importance of the magic aspect in the Hasidic leadership and 
viewed it as one of the main reasons of its success.^^ I would, however, put the 
accent on the recurrence of the magical motifs throughout the history of Jewish 
history, Hasidism being the most outstanding example of the floruit of this type 
of attitude on a larger scale than earlier. It would suffice to explore some of the 
developments in more recent forms of devotion in Judaism in order to see that 
this observation is not a matter of the past. 

The above analyses assume that a systemic approach to developments in 
Jewish mysticism, which can explain later developments in Hasidism, is better 
served by a more experiential starting point than it is by theoretical-theological 
premises. Magic and ecstasy, the material and the spiritual attainments, 
encompass, in their various aspects, phenomena of intense religious life, and 
the focus on the manner in which they interact seems to me to provide a better, 
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though not exclusive, explanation of one majof aspect of Hasidic religiosity 
than the theological inemises do. Therefore, let ua analyze two major types of 
Jewish practice as understood by the Hasidic masters: prayer and study of the 
Torah. 



Partn 

Drawing Down 



The general view of the relationship between magic and religions has been that the lat- 
ter is the outcome of the former. Although this view, whose most famous exponent was 
none odter dian James G. fmet, is to some extend simplistic, we may allow a certain 
importance to the axial changes that stress the importance of the individual and spnitual 
over the collective and material. In terms of verbal worship, this change can be 
described, as Marett has done, as a move from "spell" to prayer. Examining the various 
versions of Jewish mysticism, we can add an additional suge. Vocal prayer has been 
regarded as fraught with deeper meaning by various medieval Jewish mystical dieories. 
A ceitain interinization took place: the mystical intention, the inner dimension of 
prayer, became a vehicle of the influx rather than the verbal aspect, which was envi- 
sioned as a vehicle of the spiritual. From this perspective, the impact of prayer is 
achieved more through Uie intense channeling of human powers than the powerful per- 
formance of the liturgy. This is the main contribution of medieval Jewish mysticism as 
far as prayer is concerned. In order to explain the path of this influx the medieval mys- 
tics used a very complex theosophical structure that functioned as a map for the corre- 
lations between (he text of prayer and the supernal powers that should be addressed and 
affected by the one who prays. 

The Hasklic way of prayer eme^cd after the proliferation of an extraordinarily 
complex theology and a tenuous type of practice, especially as represented by the 
Lurianic system. The main movemoit in the Hasidic theory of prayer is a turning from 
mental, intetiorized performance to a much simpler and vocally oriented version of 
prayer. Although preserving the more spbituat lettuiremems for (he ideal prayer, as a 
divestment of corporeality, dte Hasidic masters also emphasized the oral aspect of 
prayer as a major creative component, one that minimalizes the mental quality of prayer 
and restores the gloiy of the prayer as production of sounds. In a sense, Hasidism is a 
return from prayer to spells. Implicitly, this meant a weakening of Lurianic theory and 
practice, and some evidence in this direction is pertinent to understanding the return of 
a model of prayer that was already in existence in several circles of Jewish mystics. In 
other w(Hds, the mystico-magical model may be regarded, whoi related to prayer, as a 
combination of two t>eligious modalities — fliose described by Friedrich Heita* as the 
mystical and the prophetic. The more depersonalized attitude of mystical religiosity is 
paralleled by the mystical part of the model, while the descending facet, which means 
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the return to society in (H'der to impart the influx and abundance, would correspond to 
prophetic religiosity. 

Closely related to this transformation of prayer is the study of the Torah. An emi- 
nently intellectual undertaking, Torah study also gave rise, through the ages, to deeper 
emotional and even ecstatic moments. In Hasidism there was a deepending of this emo- 
tional element, and in mmy cases the study of the very complex texts was conceived 
as a mystical path, and as a way, like prayer, to draw down the influx from above. In 
practice, this meant, again as in the case of prayer, an atomization of the smdied text 
and a magical belief in the canonical text as a sacrosanct talisman. 

Last but not least, one of the ideals of Jewish religion, the scholar, who studies the 
Torah and prays in a perfect way, was fused with the ideal of the mystical and magical 
Zaddiq. Like prayer and study, the Zaddiq, too, was conceived as efficacious when he 
was able to ensure the descent of the supernal influx. In other words, it is the concept 
of power, which means in this context the capacity to bring down the divine energy, 
that moves to the center of the mystical preoccupation in Hasidism. 

These three transformations — which affected major issues in Judaism — are char- 
acteristic of and congenial to Hasidism, but they did not emerge with it. In all three 
cases importimt antecedents will be presented and analyzed, attempting to put these 
metamorphoses into a large perspective, namely, the broader history of Jewish mysti- 
cism; we are especially interested in the repercussions of the magical model through 
either the mediation of Cordoverian writings or other channels. In the following discus- 
sion an emphasis on the magical will become evident, especially in the chapter on 
prayer. This does not mean that the phenomenon of the Zaddiq, or the study of the 
Torah did not involve more mystical elements. This will become evident in Chapt^ 
Ave, as well as in the two appendices. However, I will not lake up the issue of mystical 
prayer in Hasidism here, since it is an issue upon which those scholars who have stud- 
ied it separately agree. 



Mystical and Magical Prayer in Hasidism 



1. EIGHTEEHTTH-CEHrrURY ATTtTUDES TO LlffilANIC KAWANOT 

One of the most interesting features of the Hasidic modus vivendi is its way of 
praying. This is also the case in Lurianic Kabbalah, which had its special ver- 
sion of mystical intentions. However, despite die importance of prayer in Jew- 
ish ritual in general and in Jewish mysticism in particular, there is hardly any 
attempt by the Hasidic masters to encourage mystical prayer as described in 
Lurianic sources. In i^ct, from its very beginnings, Hasidism minimalized the 
importance of the Lurianic theurgic technique of kawanot in favor of a more 
devotional form of prayer.' This abrogation of the Lurianic way of {Mayer had 
a clear antecedent: Sabbatai Zevi never used Luria's kawanot, and Nathan of 
Gaza viewed it as an unsuitable religious practice in the Messianic era. Schol< 
ars who have dealt with the similarity between these two abrogations have dif- 
fered on the possibility of an historical affinity between them. Joseph Weiss 
maintained that there is "no historical connection^ between the two parallel 
phenomena," a view also affirmed by Schatz-Ufienheimer.^ Yehuda Liebes' 
research indicates that the affini^ between the Sabbatean and Hasidic rejec- 
tion of kawanot is greater than previously thought In both cases the reason for 
this rejection was the ineffectiveness of Lurianic kawanot in clearing the pray- 
ing man's consciousness of alien thoughts.^ It would therefore be instructive to 
analyze other negative attitudes toward Lurianic prayer,' in order to enrich our 
discussion with regard to Hasidic discontent with Lima.'' s kawanot. As we shall 
see, the comparison of the Hasidic abrogation of kawanot to Sabbateanism in 
the second half of the eighteenth century is only one of several significant 
comparisons that can be proposed. 

A very curious attitude toward kawanot, apparently in the Lurianic vein, is 
found in R. Elijah ha-Kohen of Smyrna. In his Midrash Talpiyof he stresses 
the fact that Satan tries to disturb the prayer of those who use kawanot, and 
thus, since alien thoughts are prone to be attracted and to intervene, it is nec- 
essary to renounce this way of praying. The prayers therefne concentrate 
either on earthly things, in which Satan was not interested, or on subjects 
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related to the study of Torah, thereby deterring the possibility of being 
attacked by alien thoughts; however, one had to pray without kawanot. The 
Kabbalistic way of prayer, though it was considered superior to the conven- 
tional one, had therefore to be postponed because of these demonic attacks, 
which were directed primarily at the elite.^ R. Elijah's view differs from 
Nathan of Gaza's rejection of Lurianic kawanof* the former conceived the 
present period as imperfect, since Satan has the power to disturb even the 
prayers of the perfect; the latter, however, considered his period close to per- 
fection, making the performance of Lurianic kawanot no longer necessary. 
Emden, a fierce enemy of Sabbateanism and an adversary of Hasidism, firmly 
rejected the use of Lurianic kawanot* 

I did not read the book Mishnat Hasidim at all, since, in my view, the author 
collected it from the writings of (he Ari. However, 1 say and command to my 
sons and my descendants, my lovers and friends, and whomever is obeying 
my orders: 1 decree and prohibit praying according to Mishnat HasiSm. or 
[to use] a manuscript named "Prayer according to Luria's writings," by R. 
M[eir] Poppers, since it has not been compiled either by Luna or R. Hayyim 
Vital, his student. Even the book Kawanot by the Ari was not composed for 
the purpose of using the kawatwi de facto, but only to study them. And even 
if Luria, and likewise his students, could use the kawanot during prayer, in 
the way he taught them, in any case nowadays the understanding of people is 
limited, and whoever will use the kawanot, his understanding will doubtless 
be confused and he will certainly lose more than he intended to profit. There- 
fore 1 warn and admonish the people who are listening to my voice not to 
attempt to achieve grand and marvelous things, surpassing them; would that 
they be able to use the more general kawanot, which 1 have arranged in a clear 
fashion in my prayer book. Do not think that 1 defame Luria's works, God 
forbid; our generation is not worthy of that [i.e. the kamanot], until the 
[Divine} Spirit will descend from above; now, because of our sins, we are not 
worthy, and therefore let no one say, "I shall multiply the use of kawanot and 
will not turn aside," since he will deceive himself, because all of the works 
of Luria were falsified, and all copies contain a multitude of errors and scribal 
mistakes. I have seen with my [own] eyes, a prayer of Luria in the hands of 
a quasi-Hasid. and it is full of serious and not small eirors, but he does not 
sense it. Therefore, intelligent men, hear me and do not desire to ascend and 
fly to heaven without wings,'" since you will surely fall . . . and it is better [to 
have] a bit of fear of God, [since] He" prefers the intention of the heart. Let 
Htm be your hope. 

Emden, like some of the Sabbateans, abrogated the Lurianic kawanot, but 
for diametrically different reasons. Nathan of Gaza rejected Luria's kawanot 
because he considered his epoch to be the age of the messiah, whereas Emden 
viewed his days as unworthy of Luria's way of prayer, he implicitly indicates 
that this way may be suitable in the Messianic period. Furthermore, in 
Emden's eyes the versions of Luria's writings are so corrupt that any use of 
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them is dangerous, and simple prayer, with good intentions, is preferable to 
Lurianic kawanot. Emden's testimony, as well as his recommendation, is cor- 
roborated by a passage in R. Shemuel ben Eliezer of Kalvaria's Darichei 
No^am, a work written around 1760. Describing the prayer of unspecified 
Kabbalists, he asserts that their 

prayer books are manuscripts and ihey were copied from one copy to anodier, 
and the Kabbalah or the [Divine] Names written above a won) change their 
place from one word to the anodier, and those of one word are transposed 
upon another and vice versa, and God's glory is despised. And they [the 
prayerboolcs] are full of mistakes, almost at each word, and their owners are 
not able to correct their faults, since they are ignorance and cannot distin- 
guish between good and bad which they prepared [namely the prayerbooks], 
and it would be better for them not to pray at all, like the gentiles around 
them, than to pray from the prayerbooks befcm their eyes.'' 

This criticism is directed at those who prepared for themselves piayerbooks 
with Lurianic kawanot without a solid Kabbalistic education.'^ According to 
the evidence of Emden and R. Shemuel, the infiltration of the Lurianic way of 
praying at the end of the first half of the eighteenth century constituted a theo- 
logical problem,'* and both of them viewed the erroneous practice of Lurianic 
kavvanot as worse than not praying at alt, or praying with simple prayer. The 
tacit assimiption is that using a corrupt text may have a pernicious influence on 
the supernal divine powers. Interestingty, it was the view that the peculiar 
arrangement of the words of prayer was intended by the men of the Great 
Assembly to influence the Sefirot, whereas the rationale of the Lurianic kav- 
vanot was used in order to diminish the practical importance of the men of the 
Assembly by putting them on a pedestal, R. Hayyim of Volozhin was a con- 
noisseur of the Lurianic system and a fervent devotee of the theurgic kav- 
vanotP In the manner of Lurta's Kabbalah, he asserts that the elders and 
prophets who formed the Great Assembly comprehended the structure of the 
supernal worlds through their prophetic faculty by means of the CMvine Spirit 
and instituted the blessings and prayers in such a fashion that their words could 
modify the configurations of the supernal worlds. R. Hayyim implies that the 
power to change these worlds is inherent in the exact arrangement of the 
words. He did not mention in this context that the kawanot are necessary for 
the attaiimient of the theurgic operations. Moreover, he approvingly quotes a 
highly significant passage firom R. Joseph Qaro's Maggid Meisharim: 

As the Maggid said lo the author of Bnt Yosef, in the second warning, ... be 
careful not to think any thought during prayer, even [dioughis] connected to 
Torah and Mizwot, [concentrate] solely on the words of prayer. See that his 
words are not mentioned [so as] to intend the meaning of the words, since 
indeed the deep inner sense of the meaning of prayer is unknown to us. Even 
if some of the meanings of prayer were revealed to us by our ancient rabbis. 
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blessed by their memory, until the last fof them] ... the Art, blessed be his 
memory, who exceeded [everyone] in his creation of wonderful kawanot, 
[these meanings] are no more than a drop in comparison with the sea with 
respect to the deep inner meaning of the members of the Great Assembly, 
who instituted prayer." 

Therefore the inner structure of prayer includes a multitude of esoteric signif- 
icances and theurgic values, of which only a small part have been transmitted 
to us, even by Luria himself; this perspective explains why we may ignore the 
Lurianic kawanot, or kawanot in general, and why the authority of a Maggid is 
invoked in order to strengthen this view. The main contribution to the words he 
pronounces of the person who prays is his spiritual preparation and his inten- 
tion to achieve union with God by means of the words of prayer.'^ Lurianic 
kawanot are conceived as valuable and influential, but their contribution, 
nevertheless, is viewed as negligible. 

2. HASIDIC VIEWS OF KAWANOT 

A similar appreciation of the Lurianic kawanot to that of R. Hayyim, a great 
opponent of the Hasidim, is perceptible in the Great Maggid of Miedzyrec, 
who writes in one passage: 

He who uses in prayer all the kawanot knows that he can do no more than 
use the kawanot that are known to him. But when he says each word with 
great attachment," all the kawanot are by that very fact included, since each 
and every pronounced letter" is an entire world. When he utters the word 
with great attachment, surely those upper worlds are awakened, and thus he 
thereby accomplishes great actions. Therefore, a man should see to it that he 
prays with great attachm^it and enthusiasm. Then he will certainly accom- 
plish great actions in the upper worlds, for each pronounced letter awakens 
[things that are] above.^ 

The Great Maggid recognized, as did R. Hayyim of Volozhin a few decades 
later, that the theurgic nature of words of prayer does not depend upon the 
awareness of the details of the kawanot inherent in them;'' moreover, both 
agree that we are conscious of only a part of these kawanot. However, the 
views of the two masters differ in other ways. Here we shall focus on an issue 
that seems crucial. R. Hayyim speaks about words of prayer as the primary ele- 
ment of prayer; the Great Maggid considers the sound of these words, which 
are all-inclusive entities, as the most significant element. It seems that we are 
confronted here with a monadic perception of sounds that changes them into a 
microcosm worthy of a particular act of contemplation and attachment. The 
statement "each and every pronounced letter is an entire world" deserves a 
more detailed explanation. 

The Besht recommends that 
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during your prayer and your study [of the Torah] you shall comprehend and 
unify each and every speech and utterance of your lips, since in each and 
every [pronounced] letter, there an worlds and souls and divinity and they 
ascend and combine and unify with each other and with the Godhead and 
therwtad they [the sounds] combine and unify in a perfect union with the 
Godbead, and the soul [i.e. your soul] will be integrated [into the Godhead] 
with them," 

Thus, it is evident that the Great Maggid adopted a view already at least 
partially present in the teachings of his master. In diese passages, die monadic 
nature of the pronounced letters is explicit: each has to be contemplated and 
continues, independently, its way upward; only later do they combine into a 
word. It is worthwhile comparing this perception of the founders of Hasidism 
with that of one of their contemporaries, R. Nathan-Neta^ of Sieniawa,^ the 
author of the commentaiy on the prayerbook 'Olat Tamid." 

Sometimes, wlien a person recites the verses of the Psalms, a voice is stirred 
up for him, [namely] a voice to him, and this is from his [own] soul, for out 
of his joy a great voice enters him, to urge the love of lovers. This happens 
sometimes even when the person does not known the intention [kawanak — 
of the words]; his soul knows and is enjoying a spiritual delight. In the Qeri 
'at Shema as welt, a person brings upon himself, with each and eveiy [pro- 
nounced] letter, light to the soul [and to] the 248 limbs." And it is incumbent 
[upon the worshiper] to pray with intention [as concerns] each and every 
(pronounced] letter, since [he] hints to the supmial worids, by each letter 
[pronounced] in holiness. 

The affinities of this passage to Hasidic thought are numerous.^ Here. I would 
like only to point out the similarity between the emphasis upon the utterance of 
each letter and the lights resting upon man.^ The letters are, according to this 
author, "lights and supernal worlds." Again, it seems dial the process of treat- 
ing the words as monads is essential for a proper mystical prayer that intends 
to invest the person with spiritual forces. The view of R. Nathan-Neta' about 
the aim of prayer is similar to that of the Hasidic masters — to cause the descent 
of higher entities: 

By means of prayer we cause the holiness to descend from above; hence, 
everyone has to intend, by his prayer, to cause the holiness to descend from 
above to overflow into his soul.^ 

These similarities notwidistanding, the passages quoted from ^OUa Tamid 
omit the main characteristic of the texts we shall discuss below, where the 
utterance of the letters of prayer creates palaces or vessels into which the 
supernal influx is attracted downward. Again, according to the Great Maggid, 
who probably follows a Beshtian tradition,'' 
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when he [man] speaks with knowledge, then "and by knowledge shall the 
chambers" be fiUed" (Prov. 24: 4], since he causes the presence of the God- 
head,'' may He be blessed, into the [pronounced] letters, and when he brings 
the Godhead into ihem, everything is in them. 

The monadic view is a result of two different actions: the separation of the 
utterance into discrete sounds, and the incorporation into thetn of the Godhead. 
Let us begin with an analysis of the sources and views of two great masters of 
Hasidism. The unearthing of the sources will yield a better understanding of 
the real meaning of Hasidic prayer and the way it emerged. It will show the 
emphasis in Hasidic mysticism on the vocal aspect of prayer, that is, on the 
pronounced letters rather than on contemplation of the written letters. This 
emphasis on the oral nature of prayer, which is in complete accordance with 
halakhic regulations, has been rather neglected by the modem study of Hasid- 
ism. Its significance is that it constitutes the response the Hasidic masters pro- 
posed to the Lurianic kavvanol in prayer. It is probable that there was no total 
and overt rejection of the Lurianic way of prayer, it was still considered by the 
Great Maggid as "applicable to all,"^^ though R. Eleazar ben R. EUmelekh of 
Lisansk, the son of one of his most important disciples, distinguished — in a 
manner reminiscent of R. Meshullam Phoebus of Zbarazh's perception of 
Lurianic Kabbalah^' — between the Lurianic kavvanot intended solely for 
Zaddiqim and the use of the ancient Ashkenazi prayerbook by the masses.'* 

3. PRE-HASIDIC MONADIC VIEWS 

It is, therefore, only natural to look for the sources of Hasidic references to 
prayer in the Cordoverian treatises, especially those deaUng with the meaning 
of kawanah?^ Such research convincingly demonstrates that key concepts 
that were considered to be Hasidic stem from Cordovero, who served as an 
intermediary between earlier, magical sources and Hasidism. The proper 
understanding of the Hasidic way of prayer is closely connected to the unearth- 
ing of the evolution of certain concepts and the formulation they received 
means of Cordovero's writings.^ We shall focus our attention in the remainder 
of this chapter on the sources of some Hasidic notions related to prayer. The 
contribution of these sources, however, goes beyond the question of Hasidic 
prayer, for they were also extremely important in the elucidation of Hasidic 
motifs concerning Talmud Torah, the Zaddiq, and so forth. These subjects will 
be taken up in subsequent chapters. 

Let us turn to a brief description of the view of letters as worlds, and then 
to their delineation as vessels or palaces. In the monadic perception of the 
Hebrew letters, which is apparently an ancient view, the letters are often per- 
sonified, each of them being attributed by God with a particular character." An 
ancient text of the Heikhalot literature, Heikhalot Zutarti, maintains that "the 
twenty-two letters are twenty-two [divine] names formed out of one letter of 
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the Torah."'* According to the Pesiqta Rabbati,^ "Every letter of the Tetra- 
grammaton forms a plurality [zava ^ that corresponds to the whole name." 
Each of the letters of the Tetragrammaton is similarly viewed as a divine Name 
in an anonymous commentary on the Havdalak de-Rabbi '^Aqiva:*' The Tet- 
ragrammaton is mentioned at the beginning of the periscope, and the letters of 
this name, each and every one of them, is a [divine] name when it is written 
separately . . . since each and every letter is a [divine] name in itself." 

An interesting parallel is found in one of R. Abraham Abulafia's woiics; 
in his conunentary to his own Stfer ha-Meliz he asserts:^' 

Raziel intended lo announce to us His Name, may He be blessed, according 
to the occult way, in order to bring us near to Him, may His Name be 
blessed, . . . and he divided the words and sometimes set one letter aside, as 
if it were a wlwie word in cider to announce that according to the Kabbalah 
each and eveiy letter is a separate world. And he ordered those who see*' this 
divine and marvelous power to acknowledge His Name, may He be blessed. 

The letters refeired to here are those of the Tetragrammaton, but Abulafia 
did not limit this atomization into single letters of the Tetragrammaton; he 
considered this technique to be a comprehensive way of mystically under- 
standing the texts — the climax of seven ways of interpretation. The description 
of the last of these seven includes the sentence:*' "each and eveiy letter [of the 
biblical verse] by itself, stands separate." This way of dividing the verses cul- 
minates in a state of cleaving to die All in which man receives power to per- 
form miracles.^ Furthermore, the atomistic approach to the written letters has 
a significant parallel with regard to their utterance;^ in a magical fragment that 
is very close to Abulafia's Hayyei ha- ^Olam ha-Ba the author writes:^ 

It is necessaiy to know how it [the Divine Name] is read during its pronun- 
ciation, since each and every letter has to be pronounced during one single 
breath, as if die spirit is gouig out of the person [who pronounces it] with a 
high voice. The result of this practice is "to receive die influx of wisdom and 
[the power] of creation."" 

The magical nature of the loud prontmciation of a single sound in a very dis- 
crete way is obvious and it may be relevant for a better understanding of Abu- 
lafia's view in the commentary to his Sefer ha-Meliz and elsewhere, as well as 
for the evaluation of the period when nugical practices infiltrated the Kab- 
balah. In his mystical handbook, 'Or ha-Sekhel, the same author describes the 
process of pronunciation of the letters of the Divine Name: "Then play the 
hiriq that extends downward and [it] draws downward the supernal force in 
order to cause it to cleave to you."^ Abulafia thus explicitly indicates that his 
technique is intended to collect or attract spiritual power to the person who 
permutates the letters. The exact natiue of this supernal force is not clear, it 
may be connected to astral bodies, though this is not a necessary interpretation. 
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The context of this quotation mentions thb enwrajjping of the mystic with a 
talit and putting on the tephilUn, so that the ritual of pronunciation of letters has 
the external features of the morning prayer.^ Indeed, in a commentary on 
prayer composed in Abulafia's period, and presumably by one of his disci- 
ples,^ we learn about a combination of the concepts of prayer and permutation 
of letters; the purpose of this combinations reminds one of Abulafia's 'Or ha- 
Sekhel. The anonymous Kabbalist recommends:^' 

The person who prays has to transfer his kawanak onto the two lower alpha- 
bets in order to draw downward the blessifig from the fountain of the source 
of life to the other Sefirot, onto each and every letter" from the letters of the 
[two] alphabets, . . . and the person who blesses has to move his head" in 
order to show the drawing down of the blessing from above. 

The anonymous author, hints, like Abulafia, at the descent of the influx, 
which is allegorized by the movement of the head. Unlike Abulafia, however, 
he expUcitly introduces the term kawanah in order to describe the synthesis 
between the liturgical ritual and a mystical technique very similar to that of 
Abulafia. 

4, LCTTERS, PRAYER, AND SMRmjAL FORCE IN PRE-HASIDIC SOURCES 

In a Kabbalistic text that was probably composed in the fourteenth century, we 
learn of the combinations of letters in explicit connection with astral magic:^ 

If the Creator will decree. He will decree to cause the influence of the force 
of the success of this combination, [and] the zodiac and the planets will 
reveal to you their forces and their nature and [you] operate through them. 

Let us turn our attention now to a term that is missing in Abulafia's own 
works, but occurs several times in books written by Kabbalists who were influ- 
enced by him: the term ruhaniyyut — "spiritual force" or "spirituality." The 
sources of this term are Sabian Arabic texts, which use ruhaniyyut in order to 
designate the supernal forces or lights. Because of the centrality of this concept 
for the following discussion, as well as for the understanding of the Hebrew 
terminology used later in Kabbalah and Hasidism, let me quote at length She- 
lomo Pines' description of this concept as it appears in al-Shahrastani*s Kitab 
al-Milalwa'l-Nihai: 

Intermediaries between God and the other created beings and the planets, 
called the supernal temples {al-hayakil at' 'uiwiyyd), are in relation to them 
as it were, bodies and individual persons. These supernal beings receive an 
influx from the ruhaniyyut that set them in motion with a view to order and 
to the good; they in turn are the causes of everything that happens (in the sub- 
lunar world). Men honor each of these "temples" with various kinds of obser- 
vance and worship, such as magical and astrological operations, fumigations, 
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and prayers. For addressing oneself to the rukaniy to which it pertains, and, 
beyond 0ut, to the Lords of Lords." 

In other texts, mainly Arabic magical texts, the aim of the magicians is to draw 
downward this nthaniy, this concept is also widespread in Jewish texts of a 
magical vein.'* As a magical term, ruhaniyyut entered some fourteenth-cen- 
tury Jewish texts, some belonging to Abulafia's Kabbalistic school. R. Yizhaq 
of Acre, whose affinity to Abulafia's school is indisputable," describes the 
process of permutating letters in the "chamber of seclusion" as intended to 
draw upon us the divine intellect" However, when dealing with the separation 
of the mystic from this union, he uses the term divine supernal force. ^ We may 
conclude that this ruhaniyyut is tantamount to the divine intellect that is caused 
to descend by the permutation of letters and their pronunciation."* 

It is important to emphasize die similarity between R. Yizhaq's view and 
that of Abulafia: both maintain that through the combinations of letters and 
their pronunciation a supernal force descends upon the mystic and cleaves to 
him. According to the Epistle on Secrets, spuriously attiibuted to Maimonides, 
which stems from Abulafia's school.*' there is a close relation between "the 
spiritual force of the angels and the twenty-two tetters of the Hebrew alphabet 
After quoting from Sefer Yezirah the anonymous Kabbalist writes: 

. . . and these are the twenty-two simple letters. He intends by these that 
everything He created out of the spiritual force of the angels for the external 
souls will be engraved in these twenty-two words, and man will have knowl- 
edge conceming the world." 

Whoever reads the text of this pseudepigraphic epistle cannot miss its astro- 
logical and magical character; recitations of magical names are openly con- 
nected to the seven planets and their angels,*" and it seems that the incorpora- 
tion of spiritual force into the letters is part of the method of drawing down the 
influx of the astral bodies.** As far as I know, this is the first Jewish or Hebrew 
text that overtly stales that die Hebrew letters are pregnant with "spiritual 
force." in the late fourteenth-century the term ruhaniyyut as a designation for 
spiritual forces superior to the astral bodies became widespread. At the end of 
the fifteenth century the term occurs several times in the work of R. Yohatian 
Alemanno, who was influenced by both Abulafia and magical texts.** For our 
purpose, the perception of the words of [vayer found in Alemanno 's Collec- 
tanaea is of utmost importance. As part of a threefold classification of prayers 
as drawing down einfuxes, he mentions that there are 

a) prayers poformed by persons who know nothing about the things of 
which they are speaking, and who do not pray out of choice and free will, but 
because of the custom of their ancestors. [These prayers] receive the influxes 
that descend onto them because of the existence of human voices, which are 
arranged in such a fashion that they are worthy of receiving the influxes, 
which are ready to descend onto them, even if the performers [of the prayos] 
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do not prepare them with [proper] intentioft, or [pray] out of choice and free 
will, but as a bliiKf man errs in darkness . . ** 

Even this brief passage suffices to show that the proper atrangement of the 
words of prayer enables the worshiper to cause the descent of spiritual influxes 
even when the persons praying are totally ignorant of the virtues inherent in 
the sounds they are uttering. A fortiori, says Aletnanno in the continuation of 
the text, there are persons who acknowledge the significance of the text of 
prayer, the times it is to be performed, and the necessary intention that has to 
accompany the utterance of the words." What is more important, however, is 
that Alemanno uses two terms that will occur in Cordovero's late Kabbalistic 
jargon: in his Shir ha-Ma ^aloi, the introduction to his commentary on the Song 
of Songs, the phrase "the spiritual force of the letters" is attributed to R. Isaac 
ibn Latif.^ Aletnanno uses this phrase in a context dealing with the magical 
impact of the oral prayer. Moreover, in his CoUectanaea he asserts:"* 

This is the secret of the world of letters; they are forms and seals [made in 
order to] collect the supernal and spiritual emanation as the seals collect the 
emanations of the stars. 

As the magical seals serve to attract the astral influx, so are the letters capable 
of attracting the spiritual force of the Sefirot:^ 

How shall we know to make any image for the spiritual force of the Sefiroti 
He has shown to him^' the movements of the letters that are moved by the 
other letters. . . " 

Therefore, at the end of the fifteenth or very beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a clear conception of letters as talismanic objects, which can be traced to 
works that deal with permutations of letters from Abulafia's school, was in 
existence; in some of these texts an allusion or direct mention of prayer is 
notable. 

Highly interesting discussions on related subjects are found at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century in Spain. R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov, the famous 
Kabbalist, asserts in his Sefer ha- 'Emunot that through Moses' cleaving to the 
supernal world, he comprehended the forms under the Shekhinah, probably the 
supernal heikhalot, and that^' 

from the force of these forms [his] speech was formed, and the voice of that 
speech is in these letters like a body to the inner, spiritual, and holy intel- 
lects," the names of God, which are like drawing deep waters by means of a 
vessel; so was [Moses] drawing to his form, by means of that voice, the inner- 
ness of the intellects ... the building of the letters, which are vessels of the 
inner intellects. 

It is highly significant that the vessel for the collection of the supernal influx is 
the voice that articulates letters. However, even the written text of the Torah 
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has magkal qualities, and since they are related to the single letters, they had 
to be written separately 7' It is interesting to remark that although R. Shem Tov 
refers several times to talismanic magic, which in his opinion is completely 
idolatrous,''* he never draws a comparison between it and the technique based 
on the Hetoew letters, as Alemanno has done.''^ Apparently R. Sbem Tov was 
acquainted with Arabic texts or translations that were known to some of the 
Jewish-Spanish theologians since the middle of the fourteenth century, 
wherein astrological magic dealing with ruhaniyyut occurs more than once.^ 
A decisive development in the perception of letters as talismans is evident in 
the writings of R. Shelomo ha-Levi Alqabetz. He was acquainted with R. 
Shem Tov's book and even quotes from it a passage dealing with the idola- 
trous practice whose aim is to cause the spiritual force to descend, and with the 
letters as vessels.^ However, whereas in his Pirqei he-Hakham, Alqabetz does 
not add anything to R. Shem Tov's view, in the presumably later Collectanaea 
of Introductory Theses to Kabbalah he not only reviews the material on letters 
as found in R. Shem Tov, but apparently adds some new metaphors. We will 
present here only one pertinent passage. According to Alqabetz: 

All the lenets of our holy Torah ... are try themseWes an extfeme holiness, 
since they are like bodies and palaces to the spiritual forces diat are in them, 
coming from above, and diis is the reason the scribe who copies die Torah 
(scroll] or tephilin, says: "I write for the sake of holiness etc.," since by diis 
intention he infuses spiritual fence into die bodies of die letters from above." 

Therefore the letters, as well as the divine names,*' are designated as pal- 
aces that are capable, like the Sabian temples, of collecting spiritual power. 
However, with Alqabetz — as with Alemanno before him — the origin of the 
supernal fcmce is no longer the astral body, whose spiritual force can be col- 
lected by seals or temples, but the Sefirot. Hie pagan temples become letters, 
written or pronounced, and the astral force is changed by Sefirotic influx. 

Alqabetz's view ^>pears to be an important channel for the incorporation 
of this semi-magical perception of the letters into the main trend of Kabbalistic 
literature, and he could have influencxd, as scholars already pointed out," Cor- 
dovero's Pardes Rimmonim. However, Alqabetz was not the only source for 
Cordovero regarding letters as talismanic objects. He knew and quoted Abu- 
lafia's text from ^Or haSekhel cited above, as well as an unknown Abulafian 
text" Cordovero was the first Kabbalist to endow the talismanic perception of 
letters and their permutations with the highest status in the hierarchy of Kab- 
balistic studies. In his Pardes Rimmonim** he classifies the students of Torah 
in») four groups; (a) those who deal solely with plain meaning; (b) those who 
study the Halakhic and Midrashic aspects of Torah; (c) those who study the 
secrets included in the Zohar, and (d) those who shidy the spiritual forces 
inherent in the letters and their combination. Those who understand this sci- 
ence can "create worlds." This science, being so sublime, is very rare. 
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Although Cordovero mentions only Bent Menuhah as belonging to this brand 
of Kabbalah, he also hints that issues like combinations of letters or pronunci- 
ation of Divine Names are part of this science. Therefore Abulafia's Kabbalah 
is an important formative element of the highest part of Kabbalistic lore, 
together with other texts dealing with the nature of letters and divine Names. 
In this branch of Kabbalah, the ultimate element of contemplation is the sepa- 
rate letter or sound. Time and again we find discussions concentrating on the 
nature of a single letter or combination of letters.*^ We shall deal with some 
passages of Cordovero wherein the nature of letters or sounds and one's kav- 
vanah are related. It should be emphasized that the following discussions grav- 
itate around one view of the kawanah, the talismanic one. This is indeed a rel- 
atively simple understanding of this issue, but we should be aware that in many 
other places Cordovero exposes very complex theurgical views of kavannah. 
However, these treatments will not concern us here. 

In the last gate of Pardes Rimmonim, Cordovero defines the essence of 
kawanah: 

A worshiper using kawanah has to draw the spiritual force from the supernal 
levels downward onto the letters he is pronouncing so as to be able to elevate 
those letters up to that supernal level, in order to hasten his request.*^ 

The concept of material sounds that can be filled with spiritual influx or super- 
nal light is central to Cordovero's thought, and he repeats this view dozens of 
times, mainly in Pardes Rimmonim. The above-mentioned passage was copied 
by Abraham Azulai in his compendium Hesedle-^ Avraham" and it was quoted 
from there by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy in his introduction to Toledot 
Ya^aqov Yosef.*^ An evaluation of the context of this passage clearly indicates 
that it includes several pecuUar Cordoverian views, which are presented here 
as R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy 's own concepts. A single example will be suf- 
ficient:" 

The human body"* is not considered to be only the flesh; rather the soul 
within it is the [real] man, and so also with all the commandments, even those 
dependent on speech, as the commandment of prayer, the commandment to 
study Torah, and the [saying of] Blessings of Enjoyments." The pronounced 
letters are only a vessel and garment. It is incumbent to draw downward into 
the interior part of the letters wlien he is pronouncing them the spiritual 
forces of the Sefirot, together with the light of 'Eiyn Sof, who vivifies them. 

5. LETTERS AND PRAYER AS VESSELS 

The Cordoverian vein of this and other passages concerning letters and or 
sounds is evident and demonstrates that the Lurianic definition of kawanah 
was replaced by Cordovero's; both include magical overtones, but the latter' s 
is simpler and more "literary." Moreover, Cordovero's view of religious activ- 
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ity in the terms referred to above enables the encounter and cleaving to the 
godhead's manifestation even in the sounds pronounced by men, and therefore 
turns the most widespread commandments into opportunities for devequt?^ I 
would like to emphasize that the talismatic understanding of keiwattah is not 
the sole definition found In Cordovero's writings. On the contrary, in many 
other cases the more theosophical-theurgical attitude is dominant This is but 
one more example of how different models are active within die same corpus. 
What is more important for the history of Jewish mysticism, however. Is that 
the Hasidic masters were attracted by precisely this aspect of Cordovero's 
thought, or by this specific model, despite the fact that the tbeosophical-theu- 
rgical model, in its different versions, was shared by both Cordovero and 
Luria. The hermeneutical grille, active in Hasidism with an emphasis on the 
magical aspects of a body of writing, is very conspicuous in this case. 

It is wOTth dwelling for a moment upon the use of the term "vessels" for 
sounds. Its origin is obviously COrdoverian; however, this view of the Safe- 
dian Kabbalist was apparently used not only among the students of the Besht 
but also by one of his contemporaries, R. Nahman of Kossov. In a cmtext very 
simihu: to that adduced above from the Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef, its author 
quotes R. Nahman as saying that "the sp^ch [of the prayer] becomes vessels 
into which the influx of influx is infused.'"^ This view is incorporated in R. 
Jacob Joseph's formulation of the same attitude, immediately following this 
passage.** According to Cordovero. as cited by his student R. Elijah de 
Vidas:« 

Out of His love for man God has fixed these letters in the mouth of man, in 
order to enable him to cleave to his Creator by the veiy pronunciation of the 
sounds here below, wlien he studies Torah or prays, he sliakes and stin up 
tlie roots above. TIk meaning of tlie verb "fixed" is similar to stkkiitg the end 
of a chain** in one place, and the other end in anotiier place; the distance 
between the places notwithstanding, when a man shakes the end of the chain, 
which is in his hand, lie shakes tlie wlwle cliain . . . and so we can understand 
tlie viitue of our ancestors whose prayers were answered immediately, since 
they were careful not to defile the twenty-two letters that are [pionounced by] 
the five places in the mouth. 

This passage Is very significant for at least two reasons: (a) it explicitiy clari- 
fies that the phrase "study of Torah and prayer" refers to tnal activity, not con- 
templation of written forms; (b) we learn that the pronunciation of letters is a 
way of cleaving to God because of the emanational omtinuum that connects 
sounds and their supernal roots. De Vidas' text was paraphrased by R. 
Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, who added, however, some impntant motifs 
totally absent in Reshit Hokiimahf (a) the five iimer places of the mouth are 
named "the inner speech," dibbur penind; (b) the lights of the letters are also 
located there; these "lights" are an emanation from God, which invests the five 
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places with thought and divine vitality. Therefore the very emission of the 
Hebrew letters is an activation of the light of ^Eyin So/" dwelling in the five 
places, thereby creating the opportunity to cleave to the inwardness of the 
sounds. 

With these two conclusions in mind, let us explore in a more detailed fash- 
ion some important Hasidic texts. The aforecited passage of the Great Maggid 
explicitly rtkrs to oral activity: "he says each word," "he utters"; therefore, 
the actual utterance, and not only mystical contemplation, is the modus oper- 
andi of prayer.** The same assertion is also true regarding the passage from 
Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef. It is worthwhile elaborating on this magical feature of 
Hasidic prayer. According to Cordovero's Pardes Rimmonim, the letters or the 
pronounced letters are palaces or temples where the spiritual forces dwell.'' 
This perception is closely related to and influenced by medieval and Renais- 
sance discussions about astral magic; structures, like palaces, were considered 
to be a means to attract the spiritual powers dwelling in the planets or stars. 
This magical conception, as we have pointed out above, was already combined 
in a Kabbalistic source known to Cordovero and Abulafian Kabbalah:'"" 

By the combination and permutation of the Name of [seventy-two letters] or 
other [divine] names, after a great concentration"" (of mind], the 
righteous . . , will receive a revelation of an aspect of the Bat qol (the divine 
voice] . . . until a great influx will descend upon him, with the condition that 
he who deals with this will be a well-prepared vessel to collect the spiritual 
force. 

This passage, whose source escapes me for the time being, is apparently the 
prototype of Cordovero's own view: 

The prophets comprehended the spiritual force that enters the letters through 
the letters themselves, by great concentration and the merit of the pure 
soul."" 

Let us return to Hasidic texts. R. Dov Baer of Miedzyrec, in the name of the 
Besht, makes the following comment: 

Concerning that which is written in the Zohar, that man is judged in each 
[supernal] palace, this is to be [viewed as dealing with] speeches and pro- 
nounced letters of prayer, which are called palaces, wherein a man is judged, 
whether he is worthy of entering the pronounced letters or the prayer, if he is 
unworthy, he is cast out, i.e. an alien thought is sent to him, and he is pushed 
away."" 

We can easily see how the supernal palaces of the Zohar were transformed into 
the pronounced letters that man pronounces during prayer. This anthropolog- 
ical shift changes the magical significance of the sound qua palace into a mys- 
tical spiritualization of prayer, In the Cordoverian magical view, man is 
requested to draw downward supernal forces in his own "sounds"; in the 
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Hasidic interpretation, he himself has to enter the articulated letters, qipar- 
ently referring to penetration of the intention of the words of prayer, or to 
cleave to the spiritual force found in the sounds. If he is unable to do this he 
will be attacked by alien thoughts. Again, according to the tradition attributed 
to the Besht: 

the main purpose of the study of Torah and of prayer is to cleave himself to 
the inwardness of the spiritual force of the light of 'Eiyn Softhal is within the 
pronounced leners of Torah and prayer."** 

One has to enter the palace — i.e., the material aspect of sounds or letters — in 
order to cleave to the divine Presence represented by the term "^iritual force." 
Although the magical terminology remaitted, this passage reflects only the 
mystical facet of the encounter. The nature of this cleaving is clarified in 
another teaching ascribed to the Besht,'"' where this process is identified with 
the entering into the palaces referred to in the ancient Jewish mythical litera- 
ture; he overtly mentions in that context the entering into the Pardes of the four 
famous Tannaitic scholars. This penetration is tantamount to the understand- 
ing of the inner sense of Torah, i.e.. Kabbalah. Furthermore, cleaving to the 
Torah is uiterpreted in erotic terms:'"* 

And when he [Jacob] lay down and cleaved himself with attachment and 
desire to the pronounced letters of the Torah, he divested"" himself of mate- 
riality. 

The Besht evidently hints at the erotic encounter between the Kabbalist and 
Kabbalah, personified by a maiden in the famous parable of the ZoAar.**" The 
magical element is here totally conquered by the mystical experience. 
Although this passage deals with sounds or letters of Torah, its basic principle 
is valid for prayer as well. The Great Maggid comments in the same vein that 
when the "utterances of the prayer" are spoken, the worshiper in a state of 
qatenut is in the position of "back to back;" however, when the one who prays 
becomes aware that he stands before God,'"* 

and is aware of the nature of the utterances and combinations [of utterances] 
and names and the lights that are in them, and cleaves to them in an extremely 
marvelous manner, then he turns to the stale of "face by fiice," with the 
utteraiKes ... in die secret of the divestment"" of materiality. 

Here, the vertwl nature of the activity that may end in an erotic union is here 
explicit. The "lights" referred to are but another term for "spiritual forces." 
According to the Great Maggid, they are infused in the utterances by the pro- 
cess of praying: 



By the prayers of Israel the new influx and vitality are drawn downward onto 
the pronounced letters, combinations, and utterances.'" 
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The vocal prayer is therefore the best way to draw the spiritual force — ^in 
Hebrew ruhaniyyut is of female gender — onto the sounds in order to enable the 
cleaving. However, a superior method of attaining it is the nonverbal act of 
thought, mahashavah: 

Indeed, any worthy person who prays cleaves by his thought to Him, may He 
be blessed, and the drawing down of the influx is not necessary, as it is pos- 
sible that this [kind of) prayer is better [when performed only] in thought . . . 
since this prayer does not need a vessel In order to draw the influx down- 
ward.'" 

However, this supreme form of prayer is exceptional, and it is discussed 
in the context of Moses' prayer before his death. The last stage of the triad, 
ma'aseh, dibbur, and mahashavah, is thus an ideal that cannot be recom- 
mended; hence dibbur remains the highest form of worship by prayer.'" This 
being the nature of the pronounced words, it is quite understandable that 
Hasidic prayer took so long to perfonn; it resulted in an erotic union that the 
worshiper was eager to prolong: 

The cleaving occurs when someone says a word and he prolongs that word 
for a long time, since on account of his cleaving he is unwilling to separate 
himself from the word, and this is why he prolongs the [utterance of the] 
word."* 

In this context it is pertinent to mention the superiority of prayer with closed 
eyes over prayer performed while gazing at the written letters in the prayer- 
book: 

When man is on a lower level, it is better to pray from a prayertx)Ok, since 
the very sight of the letters causes him to pray with kavvanak. However, 
when he cleaves more to the supernal world, it is better for him to close his 
eyes, so that the sight of letters will not suspend his cleaving to the supernal 
world.'" 

Closing one's eyes during prayer is well known from Kabbalistic as well as 
non-Kabbalistic recommendations regarding prayer,'"* nevertheless, none of 
the sources known to me refer to the elimination of vocal prayer, even when 
the eyes are closed. The oral activity is supposed to continue; the Besht himself 
reportedly indicates this in the context of discussing the nature of prayer: 

When I cleave my thought to the Creator, I let my mouth say whatever it 
wants, since I thereby bind the words to [their] supernal root, to the Creator, 
blessed be He.'" 

The Besht declares that the cleaving to God is closely connected with joy, and 
the latter is to be cultivated especially at the time of "the speech,""* Passages 
quoted in his name often deal with "crying" in a whisper without any corporeal 
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movements; there, however, do not include the cessation of speech."* Accord- 
ing to an important passage:'^ 

Sometimes man can say the prayer with love and fear, and with great enthu- 
siasm, without any movement [i.e., sway] and he may appear to another man 
as if he says these things [i.e., his prayer] without any attachmoit This a man 
can do wlien he is cleaving greatly to God, [and] then man can worship Him 
solely with his soul, out of great love. This worship is better and faster and 
[helps us] cleave to God, [much] more than the prayer that is seen outside, on 
his limbs, and the qelippah has no hold on this prayer [of man], which is in 
its entirety in the inwardness [of man]. 

In this context the "saying" of prayer is explicitly mentioned; theiefoie, the 
movements of the body can refer only to the swaying of the body, not includ- 
ing the expression of the words by the lips. The problem dealt with in this text 
is very similar to that found in a text of R. Elijah ha-Kohen of Ismir, who 
claims that prayer without swaying is a result of the fear that Satan may attack 
the worshipers: 

Satan asAy spends his lime causing impoitant persons to fall; . . . hence the 
perfect [men], knowing this way of Satan ... did not show themselves as pre- 
paring for the kavmnah of their prayer, lest Satan see them and cmne to dis- 
turb their kawanah. Therefore, they prepare themselves solely in then" hearts, 
since the thought does not reveal the things [i.e., kawanah] to Satan. When 
they stood to pray, they did not show themselves [performing] the move- 
ments of the m«Mdw«wm.'" 

The swaying of the mekhawenim is liable to stir Satan, and so also the move- 
ments of the limbs that may be seizures of the qelippah in the Hastdic text. 
None of the texts, however, exclude oral prayer, and the "intention" is now an 
inner movement. 

Let us elaborate upon the other way of teaching God, namely, through the 
ascent of the sounds to God rather than penetration and cleaving to their inner 
spirituality. According to Cordovero's definition of kawanah cited above, 
prayer culminates in the elevation of sound to the highest level. How is this 
achievement possible? According to Cordovero, 

When someone pronounces and causes one of the letters \at sounds] to move, 
[then] the spiritual force of that [letter] will necessarily be stined, and the 
vapor[s] of [his] mouth, out of which holy forms are formed, will ascend and 
be bound with their toot, fat they are (!) the root of the emanation [i.e., the 
revealed God].'*> 

And again in the same chapter: 

From it [i.e., the pronunciation of a word], the vapor of his mouth, appears a 
spiritual force and entity, which is as an angel that will ascend and will be 
bound with its source and will hasten to perform its operation in a speedy and 
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rapid way, and this is the secret of the pronunciation of [Divine] Names and 
Ihc kawanak of prayer.'" 

Oral pronunciation, therefore, is the substantial source of the formation of a 
spiritual force; this is apparently to be achieved, through the emission of 
"spirit," ruah, by the very act of pronunciation, and the collection of a supernal 
element on this substratum. This view, which underlies some Hasidic discus- 
sions, is explicitly adopted by R. Meshullam Phoebus of Zbarazh from Pardes 
Rimmonim through a passage in the introduction to Sha ^ar ha-Shamayim:*^* 

When a person pronounces the letters he moves the supernal vitality, and 
when he cleaves by his thought to God in a complete manner, he returns the 
vitality that is emanated from the supernal thought, until it reaches the speech 
and is [finally] placed in the mouth of man; and he longs'" through the words 
of the prayer for God, by his causing the sounds to fly upward to their 
source ... if he succeeds in drawing downward die spiritual force from 
above onto his words, in order to cause the pronounced letters to fly upward, 
as it is written in Pardes Rimmonim. 

The cleaving of one's thought to God is a necessary precondition for cor- 
rect prayer, which culminates with the return of human vitality to its source. 
R. Meshullam tends to see human vitality as an emanation fi^m the human 
soul, which is presumably divine, and therefore the returning speech is the res- 
titution of that vitality to its origin. Similarly, according to the Great Maggid, 
human "utterances and prayers" are described as substrata that attract and col- 
lect the divine vitality; 

Man is full of vitality and vapor, which is in his innemess in extenso. How- 
ever, when he wants to speak, he limits the vapor through the throat to the 
live places of the ntouth [where the voice appears], to whatever place he 
wants and thereby his speech is heard and his voice and his wisdom, since his 
vitality, his wisdom, and his voice are limited in this speech. Therefore, the 
Zaddiq, when he prepares to pray before his Creator, may His name be 
blessed, certainly cleaves and binds his thought and his vitality to the 'Eyin 
Sof. may he be blessed, which is the Simple Unity, without any image. And 
when he begins to speak, he draws the vitality of the Creator, may He be 
blessed, [downward] into his speech and the words that he emits from his 
mouth, which are closely joined to his vitality and vapor, which are limited 
by the utterance of these sounds that he speaks. It seems as if by his vapor 
and his vitality bound to 'Eiyn Sof. may He be blessed, he utters and limits 
by his utterance of these sounds.'^' 

The mystical universe implicit in this passage deserves detailed treatment. 
It is not an immanentist theology that is represented here. God does not dwell 
on the letters or on the utterances because of His essence, which penetrates all, 
as we find in several Hasidic sources, but because the bond between man and 
God that is created by the cleaving of man ensures the descent of the divine 
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within the linguistic material. Talismatic as the concept of language may be, it 
does not work automatically. The mystical act of cleaving, which is prelimi- 
nary to prayer is crucial for the drawing down of the divine. Here then is one 
more source that demonstrates that Hasidic thought was not invariably imma- 
nentist, and that the mystical and magical models of activi^ arc necessary in 
order to establish the ascending and descending act or cleaving. 

Some final lemaiks about the loudness of the utterances are pertinent 
here. Commenting upon the names of Pu and Shifrah, R. Dov Baer of 
Miedzyrec writes: 

Ftt 'ah signifies speech, since the ihofar causes all the prayers to ascend 
upward, and all the prayers ascend by means of the voice of the shcfar . . . 
and we pray [on Rosh haShanah] the shaharit prayer, and aflerward we send 
you, the blower [Ba 'al Toqe 'a], for the purpose of arousing our ancestors, 
and dtey will cause our prayer to ascend before Him ... and all our prayers 
will ascend by means of this Teqi ^ah of yours, and they will be clothed by 
this voice [of the shcfarV" 

The prominent role of the voice of the shofar in elevating the speech or pro- 
nounced letters of prayers is evident. However, this high appreciation has 
nothing to do with a depreciation of the regular oral prayer itself, Against this 
background let us consider another text of the Great Maggid dealing with sim- 
ilar elements; in a parable regarding the children of the king who went astray 
in a wood, the Hasidic master tells: 

And they were crying so that perhaps their father would hear them, but they 
were not answered. And they pondered: Perhaps we have forgotten the lan- 
guage of our father. Therefore, he does not hear our ciy ; hence, let us cry with 
a [loud} voice, without [discreet sounds of] speech. And they decided to send 
one of them to cry, and dtey warned him, "See and comprehend diat all of us 
depend upon you." The meaning of this parable is: God has sent us to elevate 
die holy sparks, and we went astray from our father. And it may be that since 
we have forgotten the speech of our father, we caimol pray by means of 
speech. [Therefore] we send you, Ba 'al Toqe 'a, in order to arouse the com- 
passion upon us by means of the voice widiout speech; see and be careful: all 
of us depend upon you."* 

The articulated speech of prayer is the ancient and efficient technique of com- 
municating with God; children speaking to their father need not cry in order to 
be understood. However, the obstacle of the dispersion in the diaspora consti- 
tutes a hinderatKC that the regular worshiper cannot overcome; in order to suc- 
ceed one needs stronger means — the loud, though inarticulate, voice of the 
shofar, which can elevate the sounds of our common prayer. Under the inspi- 
ration of the Great Maggid, a text included in Shemu 'ah Tovah maintains that: 

in speech there are no voices and leuers [or sounds], and during speech both 
voice and speech are heard together. But voice is the inwardness and is above 
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the letteis [or sounds]. However, when the speaker thinks about speaking 
some novel things that he wants to innovate [through] speech, then his 
thought is [focused] solely upon the letters [or sounds] of the speech and not 
upon the voice. And he separates the speech from the voice, and the voice is 
dormant. Hence we blow the shcfar which is the voice without speech, and 
we arouse the supernal voice, so that God will ponder again the [supernal] 
voice. And this is the meaning of the [shofar-] blowing: that [we shall cause] 
God to enter His thought into the [supernal] voice.'" 

The voice is the primal element that can influence supernal processes — 
here involving the divine Althought that exerts its influence on the Supernal 
Voice. In the previous passage the blowing of the shcfar is supposed to arouse 
divine compassion. Mental prayer is thus not the most powerful means for 
Israel, but rather the blowing of the shofar, which is viewed as superior to 
speech and pregnant with theurgical qualities. The Besht himself is reported to 
have prayed "with a great cry" that was unbearable for the Great Maggid, who 
thus had to leave the room.'^ According to R. Alexander of Shklov, the Mit- 
mggedim 

claim that we must pray as they do, and pray hurriedly and without any 
bodily movements or raising of the voice just tike those angels ... But this is 
only said of the highest rank of angels known as Seraphim, and it does not 
apply to the other ranks, as it is said, "And the Ophanim and the Holy Beasts 
with a great noise of great rushing." Even of the Seraphim it is written, "A 
noise of tumuh like the noise of a host [Ezek. 1:24]."'^' 

Criticism of the loud shouting prayer can be found even in Hasidic writ- 
ings,'^^ testifying that this phenomenon attained extreme forms. Let us exam- 
ine, at the end of this analysis of Hasidic mystical prayer, one more passage 
that exemplifies many of the themes dealt with earlier while illustrating the 
mystico-magical model insofar as prayer is concerned. In the school of the 
Great Maggid we learn that 

when he has to request something from the Creator, blessed be He, he should 
think that his sou! is a Itmb of the Shekhinah*^^ as if he is a drop of the sea.''* 
And he should make that request as if it is the need of the Shekhimh. He 
should believe that he certainly operates above, onto the Shekhinah. [But] 
only if he is united to the Shekhinah in an appropriate manner will the influx 
be drawn down on him . . . and he should imagine that he is a vessel, and the 
thought of his speech is worlds that are spreading, namely the worid of 
speech, which is the Shekhinah, that is asking from the world of thought for 
the sake of these speeches. When the light of the Creator, blessed be He, is 
enclothed within his thought and speech, he should ask that the influx should 
spread from the world of thought upon the speeches. And thus our Creator is 
found in our requests . . . Israel makes the words of their mouths into vessels 
in order to clothe the Shekhinah within."'" 
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Again, the assumption is that only our cleaving to God is able to bring 
down the divine force within the words of prayer. Actually, the mystical iden- 
tification with the Shekhinah alone ensures the dwelling of the influx within 
the letters as vessels. Through this identification, the descent of the influx from 
the wwld of thought to that of speech becomes an inner divine affair. By emo- 
tional or intellectual identification, the distance between the Shekhinah and 
man is obliterated, and she comes to dwell upon man and is clothed by his 
words. A magical element is thus still identifiable, as the speeches as vessels 
demonstrates; nevertheless, the mystical element is by far stronger. Not only 
does the soul become a hmb of the Shekhinah; the latter is also embraced by 
the words of man. The Image of the drop is thetefore to be understood against 
the intertwined situation of man's soul entering the Shekhinah and the Shekhi- 
nah entering the human words. Strong as this union may be, it still has another 
goal: receiving the influx. Therefore, the mystical union in this case is a 
means-experience, unlike other Hasidic discussions where devequt is an end- 
experience. In other texts, however, we find a much more explicit expression 
of the magic element in the mystico-magical mode. R. Eliezer Lippa of 
Lisansk writes very explicitly that 

we are operating, by means of our prayer, remedies on the sick, or slmilariy, 
all the needs of people, by our drawing down His Divinity, blessed be He, by 
means of our prayer, on the supernal world that is pertinent to this need. Then 
the good influx comes in any case to this worid, either for die many or for the 
individual,"* 

This is only one example of the use of the more general theory of drawing 
down for facilitating a specific outcome, even in the case of the individual. 
Beyond the preoccupation with the community, the possibility of channeling 
the influx for the beneflt of an individual expresses the return to the fore a[ the 
magical element in Hasidism, once the theory of drawing down in Kabbalah 
was understood as emphasizing more thetugical concerns. This fascination 
with the drawing down can be exemplifled in the interpretation offered by R. 
Elimelekh of Lisansk, who interprets the terra maggid, normally meaning 
preacher, in terms of drawing down. Commenting on the verse, "the deeds of 
His hands are declared by the firmament" [Psalms 19:2] this master states that 
the righteous ones are the deeds of God's hands, who draws down, maggid, the 
subtle things, symbolized by the flimament.'" Buber's attempt to differentiate 
between Kabbalah and Hasidism on the basis of the latter being free of magic 
while the former is imbued with magical thought presents an idealized catego- 
rization, one that does not reflect the evidence presented here."* 

To sununarize the findings of our previous discussion, Lurianic kawanot 
lost their complete supremacy among Kabbalists in the eighteenth century. 
However, no particular mystical alternative was proposed outside the Hasidic 
camp; only there was the talismanic concept of prayer adopted and dissemi- 
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nated. The magical overtones of Ccadovero's view are still evident in the writ- 
ings of the first Hasidic masters, but ahcady a transformation of magic into 
mysticism is perceivable in their discussions; this tendency apparently became 
a dominant line in the ftirther development of Hasidic prayer in later periods. 
Hasidism adopted and adapted mystical and magical models different from the 
theurgical one dominant in the various versions of Lurianism; the mystical and 
magical models of Kabbalah, which have been neglected in modem scholar- 
ship, contributed substantially to the emergence of Hasidism. 

We have elaborated in some detail upon the nature of the Hasidic view of 
the mystical intention and its sources not only because it can tetl us about the 
metamorphoses of earlier themes into latter concepts of prayer, the above fil- 
iation is emblematic of a long series of related religious acts, especially those 
performed by oral activity. After the acceptance of the magical model, the oral 
mode was considered preeminently creative, more than conten:q)lative or 
theurgical activity.'^ We shall turn our attention now to another crucial activ- 
ity, which follows in many ways the magical understanding we have explored 
above regarding prayer, namely the study of the Torah. 



5 

Mystical and Magical Study in Hasidism 



Mystical hermeneutics is ordinarily a strong form of exegesis; the fact that 
intense experiences may inform the approach of the mystic to the canonic texts 
can explain the audaciousness that characterizes the readings of the mystics. In 
the case of Hasidism, it seems that the two models discussed above, the mys- 
tical and the magical, have contributed, separately, to the emergence of similar 
trends among the eighteenth-century Jewish mystics. The mystical model has 
influenced the Hasidic assumption that the spiritual predisposition is crucial 
for disclosing the secrets of the text, or for encountering it experientially, while 
the magical model prefers to regard the canonic text, especially the Bible, as a 
talismatic entity. There are obvious differences — and frictions — between 
these two approaches. White mysticism emphasizes the emotional and inten- 
tional attitude and is less concerned with a precise performance of the text, the 
talistmatic approach is less interested in the inner attitude and more in the exact 
production of the linguistic talisman. We shall not attempt to harmonize these 
two tendencies, but rather strive to describe them succinctly. 

1. PSYCHOLOGICAL-EXPERIENTIAL READINGS IN HASIDISM 

It would be helpful to distinguish between two different, though partially and 
intermittently overlapping, readings of classical canonic texts and the theo- 
sophical-theurgical material that recurs in the writings of the Hasidic masters: 
the experiential and the psychological. The former assumes that religious 
texts, including the classical mystical ones, are to be read with a certain emo- 
tional arousal, which transforms the study into a mystical experience or a 
mythical event. The psychological approach argues that complex and sublime 
theosophical systems are also to be understood as reflected in the human per- 
sonality, especially its spiritual aspect. The experiential reading or interpreta- 
tion is less interested in penetrating the content of the interpreted texts and 
emphasizes the intensity of the approach, while the psychological approach is 
first and foremost a special form of hermeneutics, whose details may be easily 
described. Despite these distinctions, it seems that the transposition of the 
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meaning of a canonic text to the spiritual life of the individual, a characteristic 
of the psychological approach, sometimes contributes to the experiential 
aspect of Hasidism.' 

Let me adduce some examples for the experiential turn of the Hasidic axi- 
ology. One of the most famous stories of }n Praise of the Baal Shem Tov is a 
description by the Great Maggid, his most important disciple, of the eticoutiter 
with the founder of Hasidism: 

He asked me whether I had studied Kabbalah. I answered that I had. A book 
was lying in front of him on the table and he instructed me to read aloud from 
the book. The book was written in short paragraphs, each of which began, 
"Rabbi Ishmael said, 'Metatron,' the Prince of Presence, told me.'" I recited 
a page or half a page to him. The Besht said to me: "It is not correct. I will 
read it to you." He began and read, and while he read he trembled. He rose and 
said: "We are dealing with Ma 'aseh Merkavah and I am sitting down." 
He stood up and continued to read. As he was talking he lay me down in the 
shape of a circle on the bed. I was not able to see him any more. I only heard 
voices and saw frightening flashes and torches.^ 

According to this version of the legend, it is not a KabbalisUc text that has 
engaged the attention of the two Hasidic masters but one of the earliest texts 
of Jewish mysticism." However, what is important here is not the content of 
the text or its precise identity but the mode of its performance: its vocal reci- 
tation. The diflference between the Besht and the Great Maggid was, it seems, 
not a matter of knowledge of the topics dealt with — the Maggid had already 
acknowledged that he studied Kabbalah — or their ability to read the text, but 
the special way it had to be recited; a text should be studied not only for the 
sake of its content but for the experience it is able to induce. According to this 
story what concerned the Besht was the revelation that he experienced by per- 
forming the text rather than the gnosis inherent in it. 

What is characteristically Hasidic in this story? Someone can argue that 
the mystical experience, accompanied by fire, hghts, and angelic revelations, 
contains nothing new, for indeed these phenomena are also mentioned in the 
ancient Heikhalot and Merkavah literattue. It seems, however, that in the older 
forms of mysticism it is the precise details of the topic that are crucial for the 
experience, not a certain written formulation of Ma ^aseh Merkavah. The dis- 
cussions about the topic, or the absorption of its content, not its recitation — or 
to put it differently, the intellectual, gnostic-like nature of the discourse and 
not the text's performance — is vital for the occurrence of the experience. This 
seems also to be the case in those ancient Jewish texts where study of the var- 
ious paris of the Bible is described as inducing a revelatory situation. Again, 
the ability to find out the hidden links between the different layers, an exeget- 
ical enterprise par excellence, is involved in the induction of the paranormal 
experience.' The two media relevant to the ancient texts were the written and 
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the mental, even in cases when oral discussions were mentioned. It seems also 
that the recitation of the Mishnah in Safed, which become a famous mystical 
device, reflects much more a technical type of phenomenon, which combines 
expertise with induction of revelations* Apparently, it is the study, the preoc- 
cupation with the text from a more mental point of view, that creates the rev- 
elation mediated by the hypostatized status of the personified text The Mish- 
nah, embodied esiMaggid, reveals to R. Joseph Qaro issues that have nothing 
to do with the content of the Mishnah, nor does a situation described in the 
Mishnah materialize in a visionary form,^ 

However, in the Hasidic story, it is precisely the recitation, the oral per- 
formance, and even orality iteelf, that play a central role in creating the expe- 
rience. However, we may assume that this oral performance involves a far 
more emotional orientation; moreover, it seems that the direct nexus between 
the content and the occurrence, namely the recitation of an account of the rela- 
tionship between a mystic and an angel on the one hand, and the immediate 
revelations that took place on the other, should be understood as reflecting a 
nonsymbolic attitude to the text. When recited in a proper manner, the ancient 
text becomes an invocation, or conjuration, that brings about the experience 
mentioned in it. The text is not ancient history, not a metaphor or symbol for 
something else, but the apprc^riate performance; the text, when performed 
enthusiastically, incudes the experience itself. 

According to another version of the encounter between the founder of 
Hasidism and the Great Maggid, the book involved in this situation was not an 
ancient mystical text but Luria's '^Ez Hayyim; here, instead of the contest of 
recitations, as in the previous passage, the Great Maggid, as the representative 
of the teamed elite, is asked to explain a certain passage in Luria's book. 
Although the Besht acknowledges that this explanation is valid, he describes 
the study of the Maggid as "lacking a soul," belt neshamah.* In the Beshtian 
manner of study, the same text becomes a continuum of names of angels,* who 
also appeared to the eyes of the two masters.'" To a certain extent, the Maggid 
may be regarded as the classical representative of speculative Kabbalah, and 
the Besht that of practical or experiential Kabbalah. Their attitudes are exem- 
plified by their respective approaches to the same texts; it is the general atti- 
tude that counts more than the nature of the text and its precise understand- 
ing." 

While the above example reflects a more experimental, or practical, 
aspect of the oral performance, with the emphasis on the "objective" efficacy 
of studying the text, the following examples reflect the spiritual efficacy, the 
effort to focus on the inner experience. The Great Maggid affirms that there 
arc different degrees of divestment of materiality, which reflect the ascent of 
the human spirit on high, which means, at the same time, the perception of the 
more sublime dimensions of the Torah and the commandments." One of the 
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early Hasidic masters defined the meaning of "hidden" in relation to Kabbalah 
in these words: 

Nistar is the name given to a matter that one cannot transmit to another per- 
son; just as the taste of [a particular] food cannot be described to a person 
who has never tasted this taste" so it is impossible to explain in words how 
it is and what it is; such a thing is called seter. Thus is the love and fear of 
God, blessed be He — it is impossible to explain to another person the love [of 
God] in one's heart; [therefore] it is called nistar. But the attribution of the 
term nistar to the lore of Kabbalah is bizarre, because for one who wishes to 
study [Kabbalah] the book is available to him, and if he does not understand 
he is an ignoramus, as [indeed] for such a person, the Gemara ' and Tos<tfot 
are also nistar. But the concealed matters in the Zohar and the writings of R. 
Yizhaq Luria are those based upon the cleaving to God, for those who are 
worthy to cleave and to see the supernal Merkavah," like Yizhaq Luria, to 
whom the paths of the firmaments were clear and who walked on them [see- 
ing his way] with his mental eyes, like the four sages who entered Pardes.'' 

This passage from R. Menahem Mendel of Premislany, like that of the 
story about the Besht and the Great Maggid, betrays the dilemma that Hasid- 
ism as mysticism had to face: it had to choose between complicated forms of 
Kabbalah — the Lurianic and Zoharic literary corpora, which have to be stud- 
ied in a very intense manner in order to penetrate their theosophic gnosis — and 
a more experiential type of mysticism, revolving around the idea of devequt, 
the mystical communion and union with God. The result was not a selection 
of one of these two alternatives but the assumption that one could discover 
within the studied texts the taste of the experience, an experience that was 
known to the authors of those texts, who were predisposed to mystical experi- 
ences. Likewise the study of the Halahkic corpus was not rejected or underes- 
timated, but approached from another angle.'* The ideal of devequt was pro- 
jected onto the earlier Kabbalistic texts, where it did not play the crucial role 
the late Hasidic rabbi imagined it had played. The perspectives provided by a 
more experiential lore had drastically transformed the perception of the mys- 
tical theosophy. This shift is paradigmatic for a whole realm of similar phe- 
nomena; the ideal of devequt is not an addition to an ah'eady existing, stable, 
and accepted Lurianic system. The increase in the importance of devequt 
deeply affected the manner in which this system was understood. 

What connects the last passage to the stories about the Besht is the 
assumption that the spiritual riches one brings to the text are of tantamount 
importance, even more important than the technical knowledge of the "plain" 
sense of the text. From this point of view, Hasidic mysticism presupposes the 
mystical maturity of the reader or interpreter more than it does any accumula- 
tion of knowledge of the secrets stored in an esoteric Kabbalistic book. In fact, 
the legend about the Besht's mode of study can be understood as an example 
of studying bi-devequt, namely with intensive mystical devotion, while the 
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passage of R. Menahem Mendel of Premislany requires the experience of 
devequt in a sense that is closer to Kabbalah. While the need for an extraordi- 
nary state of mind for the understanding and commenting upon a canonic text is 
not new in Jewish mysticism in which fhnn time to time we see the concept 
of a pneumatic reader,'^ in Hasidism the Kabbalistic primacy of the revelation 
of secrets is marginalized. 

By strongly emphasizing the attitude of the student, the nature of the text 
becomes less important: at least in the case of R. Meshullam Phoebus of 
Zbarazh, who approvingly quotes another teacher of his, R. Yehiel Mikhal, the 
Maggid of Boczov, as saying that he never distinguished between what is 
written in the texts he studies, be it Gemara or Kabbalah, since be sees in all 
of them only one thing: how to worship God." This is considered to be a very 
elitist kind of reading, that of a Zaddiq who was the sone of a Zaddiq. Similar 
is the view of R, Barukh of Medzibush, the grandson of the Besht, who said 
that the Hasidic interpretations "touch and [at the same time] do not touch" the 
text, because of the implicit assumption that it is the effect of the divine spirit 
that informs the interpreter." His brother, the author of Degel Mahaneh 
^Efrayim speaks about the revelation of the secrets of the Torah by means of the 
divine spirit.^ Their acquaintance, R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev, indicates that 
the Zaddiqim, "now have the power to interpret the Toiah in the way they 
like," even if in heaven this interpretation is not accepted.*' 

In many other discussions, with which the work of R. Ze'ev Wolf of Zhi- 
tomir, ^Or ha-MeHr, is replete, the iimer spiritual status of the reader drasti- 
cally affects the "combinations" of letters that occur to him while reading the 
Bible. For the righteous, these combinations will be positive, for the wicked — 
negative. The dialectical nature of the Torah. already espoused by rabbinic 
sources, is exploited here by emphasizing the "response" of the Torah to the 
human, psychological starting point of the reader." To an ancient ontology of 
the text, then, the Hasidic masters added a psychology of the reader. This atti- 
tude is exemplified by a stoiy about R. Aharon Aryeh of Premislany, who 
explained to one of the younger disciples that, while praying in Hebrew, he 
nevertheless thinks in Yiddish. When asked whether the Yiddish thought does 
not detract from die holiness of the prayer, he answered that when he recites 
Barukh, he thinks of God, when he recites ^Atah, he thinks of God, when he 
recites "the Lord," he certainly thinks of God. Indeed, this is a more p<^ular 
version of the Great Maggid's teaching that the "Kabbalistic prayer'* trans- 
forms the words of the prayer into divine names. Therefore, the text of the 
prayer uniformly refers to God, inespective of the qwcific meaning of the 
recited words. This is indeed a very interesting version of the Kabbalistic 
notion that the whole Torah is composed of divine names, an idea that was also 
cherished by the Hasidic masters." The spiritual predisposition toward 
approaching a sacred text seems crucial to the Hasidic attitude, not only in 
matters of hermeneutics, but also for the Hasidic way of life in general. With- 
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out assuming such a strongly enthusiastic approach to mystical life, it is hard 
to understand many Hasidic attitudes. 

2. SOME VIEWS ON TORAH U-SHEMAH 

One of the main goals of studying the Torah, according to the Besht, is the 
attainment of cleaving with God through the letters or sounds of the Torah. 
One of the most representative passages attributed to the Besht, which shows 
the direction that would later be followed by many of the Hasidic masters, is 
found in the writing of one of the Besht's acquaintances and companions, R. 
M eir Margoliot: 

Whoever prepares himself to sttidy for its own sake, without any alien inten- 
tion, as I was warned by my great teachers in matters of Torah and Hasidism, 
included [among dwm] my friend, the Hasid and the Rabbi, who is the para- 
gon of the generation, our teachers, Rabbi Yisrael the Besht, blessed tie his 
memory, let his desirable intention concerning study for its own sake be to 
cleave himself in holiness and purity to the letters, in potentia and in actu, in 
speech and in thought, [so that he will] link pan of [his] nefesh, ruah, 
neshamah, hayah, and yekidah to the holiness of the candle of the command- 
ment and Torah, [to] ttie enlightening letters, which cause the emanation of 
the influx of lights and vitality, that are true and eternal." 

It should be mentioned that although this passage comes down to us in the 
name of the Besht, as Weiss has already emphasized, the Besht was not the 
only master who taught this view to R. Meir Margoliot, but only one of his 
teachers. The Besht was giving expression to an idea that was already known, 
at least to a small group of masters. The idea of the Hasidic study of Torah is 
expressed here by the particular interpretation of the phrase Torah li-she- 
mah — namely, that someone should study Torah for its own sake, which 
means for the sake of "the letter" or "the sound."" Two main themes are 
present in this passage: the idea of cleaving to the letters and that of the descent 
of the lights and vitality by means of letters. Although the sequence of these 
two events is not specified, at least on the basis of the order of their presenta- 
tion one may assume that cleaving precedes the descent of the influx. If this is 
the case, then it is probable that we have in this passage another example of the 
mystico-magical model, one attributed to the Besht himself. 

Another important passage cited in the name of the Besht partially paral- 
lels that of R. Meir Margoliot and is worthy of detailed analysis. In a collection 
of Hasidic excerpts from the beginning of the nineteenth century, we learn 
about a tradition that stems from the spiritual mentor of the Besht, Ahijah the 
Shilonite, who revealed it to the Besht, who in turn transmitted it to the Great 
Maggid. It was then passed to R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev, who apparently 
handed it down to his student, R. Aharon of Zhitomir. 
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The way of the tnidi is as follows: In the moment of prayer one ought to 
divest himself of rhis] coipoieality [of belonging to] this world, so that he 
will conceive himself as if he were no [more] in this world at all. [Then] he 
should pronounce the letters by voice and simple qwech, and cleave and link 
his thought to the holy letters and undmtand ihe sense of the holy words. 
Then, by itself, suddenly, the fire of the flame of the Maze of the burning of the 
supernal awe and love will flame up and become incandescent, in a very 
strong manner. This is the path thai Ihe light is dwelling in sofiir as the holy 
and inner worship is concerned.^ 

Let Rie admit from the very beginning that there is no special reason to 
assume that this passage deals with the study of the Torah. It is much more rea- 
sonable to assume that the Besht has in mind the right way of prayer, by means 
of cleaving to the Hebrew letters, although t would not insist too much on this 
distinction. As we have seen in previous chapters, both prayer and the study 
of the Torah are viewed as identical, and this is also the case in many other 
texts not dealt with here. What is nevertheless relevant for our discussion is the 
fact that it diverges with the Besht's views as adduced by R. Meir Margoliot 
and allows a better and more general understanding of the oral activity (in my 
opinion, activities), as stages of the authentic via mystica. Let us examine these 
stages as they are found in the last passage: a) divestment of coiporeality; b) 
the extreme feeling that results from this divestment, which is ttiat someone 
does not feel himself as being in this world; c) the pronouncement of the let- 
ters; d) the cleaving to these letters; e) the tmderstanding of the meaning of the 
words; f) the arousal of awe and love. There is no magical dintension to this 
path; while according to R. Meir Margoliot the letters bring down the influx, 
here the extreme feelings of love and awe are aroused. Here worship is the 
oi^anon that enables someone to reach the emotional acme, while in the pre- 
vious passage it is the means of receiving the divine influx. In the latter pas- 
sage worship propels someone to the heights of experience, in the fmner it 
attracts the divinity downward. What is the reason for these divergences? 

When we compare the two passages it becomes obvious that the peak is 
achieved as part of an inner path that includes divestment of corporeality and 
a feeling of elation, followed by cleaving to the pronounced letters. In the case 
of the drawing down of the influx, the stage of divestment of corporeality is 
not mentioned. Cleaving alone to the letters suffices to initiate the descent of 
the influx. Thus, we may regard these two passages as expressions of two 
forms of worship that apparently reflect different sources and models; the 
mystical model, as present in the quote of the Tur, informs the passage of R. 
Aharon of Zhitomir, while the rnagical form stems from the magical model. 
Here we shall focus on this second aspect of understanding tbe study of the 
Torah, as a mystico-magical event 

Although the nature of the mystical concept of studying the Torah has 
been discussed by several scholars," one important aspect of this topic has 
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nevertheless been ignored: how exactly did the Hasidim conceive of "the 
cleaving" when studying Torah? The answer accepted by these scholars is 
appropriate only for a limited series of Hasidic texts; namely, the perception 
of the Hasidim as contemplating the letters of the Torah and then cleaving to 
the lights included therein.^ There is, however, another possible explanation, 
one that is consistent with the notion that R. Meir Margoliot's words in the 
name of the Besht served as an impetus for a long series of Hasidic texts. 

In order to comprehend properly the Hasidic stand on this subject, we will 
first survey some pre-Hasidic antecedents, dealing with the nature of the study 
of the Torah. Luna's model assumes that the last letter of the li-shemah, the 
letter H, is a symbol for the Shekhinah, and devoted study is directed to the 
Shekhinah in order to unify Her with the divine masculine attribute." Accord- 
ing to a view attributed to Luria. the meaning of this dictum is to link and 
cleave the soul to her source by means of prayer and study of the Torah, in 
order to complete the structure of the supernal anthropos and to restore him.^ 
However, though the mystical goal is explicit, the linguistic mechanism 
involved in cleaving was not explained. However, according to Cordovero, 

when someone pronounces and causes one of the letters [or sounds] to move, 
then the spiritual force of that Iletter] will necessarily be stiired ... so also 
regarding their (i.e., the letters'] existence, namely even in their written form 
spiritual force dwells upon those letters. And this Is the reason behind the 
holiness of the scroll of the Torah." 

Cordovero hints at the superiority of the uttered sounds in comparison with the 
written letters; this superiority is refened to in the expression "even in their 
written form," and it corroborates his more explicit expression of this idea in 
the same context. However, in the text discussed here the issue is not letters in 
general but the letters of the Torah, which are considered to be inferior to their 
form. Hence, in Cordovero' s view, it is incumbent upon man to raise the status 
of the written letters of the Torah by reading them aloud. The conclusion Cor- 
dovero draws from this assumption is rather surprising: 

Even if someone has no knowledge except that of the otal reading of the 
Torah, namely only the [biblical] verse, by necessity he will receive a reward 
for that oral reading, and his reward will be great." 

Immediately afterward, Cordovero identifies the concept of the oral reading of 
the written Torah with the Oral Law; the latter is the real explanation of the 
Written Torah, and whoever really reads the Torah has to intend its inner 
meaning" or "the spiritual force," and by the act of oral reading he uncovers 
the spiritual force. Therefore, the very utterance of the letters^ of the Torah 
has a revelatory role with respect to the reader, and also elevates the letters to 
a higher level. Cordovero conceives the reading as transformations taking 
place concomitantly in man as well as in the letters. As seen in our discussion 
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above on oral prayer, the utterance of sounds is necessary since it prepares the 
substratum for the collection of the spiritual forces; in one text adduced above, 
indeed, prayer and the study of Torah were mentioned together, and there are 
several other passages that can be cited, all of them pertaining to Cordovero's 
disciple, de Vidas.^' Therefore the oral activity either uncovers the hidden spir- 
itual immanent in the letters or draws it down. At least according to de Vidas, 
the sounds were fixed in the mouth in order to enable man, by utterance of 
sounds, to cleave to the Creator.^ Since in this context de Vidas mentions both 
the Torah and prayer, we may conclude that the uncovering of the spiritual 
force, or altemativety its drawing down, is tantamount to cleaving to God. 

Another Cordoverian thinker, R. Abraham Azulai, regards the study of 
the spiritual Torah as attracting the influx upon the student and causing its dis- 
tribution to the entire world." As we have already seen, this descent of the 
influx is tantamount to an experience of devequt.^ Again, under the impact of 
Cordovero's synthesis between ecstatic Kabbalah and talismatic linguistics, 
Azulai distinguishes between those who study the Torah in accordance with 
its plain sense, and those who engage in its study on the level of its esoteric 
sense. Azulai assumes that the kinds of ruhamyyut received by such students 
are different, but he nevertheless assumes that even the study of the plain sense 
attracts a spiritual force." Both Kabbalists envisioned this descent of the spir- 
itual force by means of combinations of letters as fraught with radical magical 
potentialities, thought they were reluctant to declare those possibilities in their 
own time. This Cordoverian conception is certainly not an innovation of the 
Safedian Kabbalist; it continues a tradition of magical perceptions of the 
Torah. which was interpreted by some Jewish thinkers in terms of Hermetical 
magic. The most important of these thinkers is R. Yohanan Alemanno, who 
discussed the magical nature of the Written and Oral Torah in the sense that 
Cordovero espoused it in the texts cited above,* stemming from fourteenth* 
and fifteenth-century Jewish literature.*' 

Let us turn now to some Hasidic texts: Cordovero's view on the study of 
the Torah is shared by the two most important students of the Besht Di Liq- 
qutei Yeqarim. from the school of the Great Maggid, the Besht is quoted as 
saying that*' 

a person who [orally] reads the Torah. and sees*' die lights of the letters [or 
sounds] that are in the Torah, even if he does not properiy know the cantilla- 
tion [of the biblical text], because he reads with great love and with enthusi- 
asm, God does not deal with him strictly even if he does not property pro- 
nounce them [i.e. the cantillalions]. 

It seems that an enthusiastic reading according to the cantillation of the letters, 
accompanied by the seeing of the Ughts that dwell — according to our interpre- 
tation — in the utterances, is a meritorious religious activity. Here the emphasis 
is on the reading, while the contemplative aspect is marginal and may itself be 
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connected to the sounds as vessels and not necessarily with the letters. The 
Cordoverian origin of this view of reading the Torah is obvious.^^ 

The strong impact of Cordovero on our topic is evident in a passage from 
R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, who adopts the magical terminology found in 
Cordovero;'" the occurrence of the terms keli and ruhaniyyut ha-Sefirot con- 
stitutes irrefutable evidence for the source of the above view of the role of 
study and prayer in an oral activity that is magical both in its essence and 
source. 

Again, according to a teaching of the Great Maggid: 

He (i.e., God], may He be blessed, concentrated Himself into the Torah; 
therefore, when someone speaks on issues of Torah or prayer, let him do it 
with all his power, since by it [i.e., the utterance] he unites himself with 
Him,* may He be blessed, since alt his power is in the pronounced letter, and 
He, may He be blessed, dwells in the pronounced letter.*^ 

Here, the utmost importance of the utterance is evident; the union with God is 
a function of the power invested in the pronunciation of the sound. The louder 
the sound is, the stronger will be man's union with Him. However, it seems 
that one more aspect of the study of one Torah has to be elaborated; like the sounds 
of the prayer, the sounds of the Torah attract God to them. According to R. 
Moshe Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkov, the Besht's grandson, who was. appar- 
ently, under the latter's influence: 

Since the Torah, God and Israel — all of them are one unity,'* only when they 
[namely Israel] study the Torah for its own sake [or name] is there in her [i.e., 
the Torah] the power of God and she becomes the secret of emanation, to viv- 
ify and heai.* 

Also, in this case, study is an oral activity whose final aim is to achieve 
cleaving with God, for 

by study and involvement with the Torah for its own sake [or name], he can 
vivify his soul and amend his 248 limbs and 365 sinews, [and] cleave himself 
to their root, and to the root of their root, which is the Torah and the Tetra- 

grammaton. blessed be He all of this is [achieved] by the study of Torah 

for its own sake [or name] and for the sake of asking from the letters them- 
selves, and I heard the interpretation of the Besht . . . from "the secret of 
God" that is in them, which [i.e., "the secret of God"] will help them [i.e., the 
students of Torah] to speak the letters with a finn interpretation "for its own 
sake.""* 

The "speaking," that is, the utterance of the letters, is obvious evidence of the 
way the Torah was studied; the sounds pittduced by the study of the Torah^' 
are the means to cleave with the inner divine force inherent in them, proba- 
bly — as expressed in the passage — as a result of human activity that invests 
sounds with spiritual forces.'^ 
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The drawing downward of the spiritual forces by the sounds of the Torah 
is, according to some texts, completed by their ascension back to God, as we 
have aheady remarked in the case of the sounds of prayer." Finally, the rela- 
tion of the students to the Torah is expressed, as in the case of prayer,^ in 
erotic imagery.'^ According to R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, the study of Torah 
has two aims: to embellish it by the study of its plain sense, which is the gar- 
ments of the Torah; afterward, as the bride already possesses ornaments and 
garments, it is the time of 

union and copulation and then he strips his gannents and he cleaves unto his 
wife and they shall be one flesh [Gen. 2:24]. So also in the [various] ways to 
study Torah: after it is dressed and embellished conies the union with and the 
cleaving unto the innemess of Torah in which is indeed His name.^ 

Actually, it is a Zoharic parable that is the prototype of this passage;" 
however, the Hasidic inleriHetation stressed the "cleaving," devequt, as a supe- 
rior way to study Torah, and it is achieved by the entrance of the student into 
the inner part of the sounds, since the union is with the twenty-two letters." 
The study of the Torah widi a loud voice seems to be connected with a certain 
kind of revelation, as the Great Maggid indicates: 

When he speaks, [being] in [a sute of] cleaving to the supernal world, and 
having no alien thoughts . . . [then] a thought reaches him, as in the state of 
prophecy. It is certainly so. And this thought comes [to him] because of the 
celestial herald on that thing. And sometimes he will hear as if a voice were 
speaking, because of the cleaving of the supernal voice" to his prayer and the 
voice of his [study of) Torah, [and] he will hear a voice forettlling the 
future." 

The sounds of prayer and the study of Tcvah are, therefore, the substrata 
whereupon the supernal voices cleave and announce future things," which 
also reach man by hearing. It seems as if, were a student or a worshiper to con- 
centrate strongly upon the sounds he pronounced, not only would he cleave to 
them, but he would also eventually receive messages from above. 

It is interesting to nodce a different treatment of the issue of study and 
attraction of divine power. R. Mordekhai of Chernobyl, following some earlier 
traditions, offered a view of letters as palaces that differs from the view ana- 
lyzed in a previous chapter. He describes the letters of Torah and prayer in a 
manner reminiscent of the mystico-magical model; the letters ate conceived as 
monads, 

palaces for the revelation of the light of 'Eiyn Sof, blessed be He and blessed 
His Name, that is clothed within them.*^ When someone studies the Torah 
and prays, then they [!] take them out of the secret places and their light is 
revealed here below By the cleaving of man to the letters of the Torah 
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and of the prayer, he draws down onto himself the revelation of the light of 

'EiynSof.'^ 

In contrast to the conspicuously magical view of the drawing of the influx 
within the letters, the letters were also conceived as palaces full of divine light 
from the very beginning, and study as the way to extract that light and reach 
an experience of union with the divine. Thus, in lieu of the talismatic view of 
the sound in the great majority of Hasidic texts, that is, the power to bring 
down the higher forces by uttering the letters, in some of the texts of R. Morde- 
khai of Chernobyl these forces are seen as simply passing to the performer 
from their hidden status within the canonic texts 

We have described above the kabbalistic sources for the study of the 
Torah for its own sake, which means cleaving to the divine force inherent in, 
or drawn into, the letters. Let us look at another aspect of the Hasidic under- 
standing of torah li-shermh, study for the sake of the Divine Name, in which 
the influence of the mystical model will be proposed. First, we shall discuss 
the earliest evidence dealing with the drawing of the divine Presence onto the 
student by contemplating the Divine Name. R. Moshe Hayyim Ephraim of 
Sudylkov, in the name of his grandfather, the Besht, reveals the following tra- 
dition, which includes elements of the mystico-magical model — though the 
magical element is obliterated, becoming another form of cleaving, the 
descending one: 

How is it possible to take the Holy One, may He be blessed, as if He will 
dwell upon man; it is by the means of the Torah. which is indeed the names 
of God,** since He and His name are one unity,'*' and when someone studies 
the Torah for the sake of God and in order to keep His commandments and 
abstains from what is prohibited, and he pronounces the letters of the Torah, 
which are the names of God," by these (activities] he takes God indeed, and 
it is as if the Divine PreseiKe dwells upon him, as it is written [Exodus 
20:21]: "in all places where I pronounce the name of God," which is the holy 
Torah, which is in its entirety His names, then "I will come unto thee and I 
will bless thee" [ibid.]. 

By his studying the Torah for its name, "it is as if he thereby takes the 
name, and he draws onto himself the dwelling of the Divine Holy Presence."** 
This passage implies also that each and every letter of the Torah is a Divine 
Name, and by its pronunciation can cause the Divine Presence to dwelt upon 
the pronouncer because of the identifications with one other of the letter, the 
names of God, the Torah, the Name of God, and God Therefore, to study 
Torah "for the sake of the letter" is a very representative Beshtian tradition and 
is tantamount to studying it for the sake of God's name." 

The assumption that links these two interpretations is that a letter of Torah 
is a Divine Name; from Abulafia. in a passage already partially quoted above, 
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we learn that the seventh and highest way to interpret Torah consists of sepa- 
rating letters from their original word, so that 

each and every letter of it (i.e. the verse] by itself stands separate . . . and 
accenting to the [the seven] ways and others similar to them . , . you will 
understand the whole Torah, which is the name of God." 

Thus, Abulaiia, like the Besht, maintans that there is a way of approach- 
ing the text whereby the letters become separate entities that altogether form 
the Torah, which is considered to be a continuum of Divine Names^' Interest- 
ing enough, the same seventh method for interpreting the Torah is referred to 
in a text that presumably was written by Abulafia himself, or at least by some- 
one in his circle, as 

the study of Torah Tor its own sake, and the secret of [the word] H-shemah, 
which was mentioned by our masters in every place, is always the Divine 
Name that is in it [i.e. the Torah].^ 

Transformation of words into letters, letters into Divine Names, their pronun- 
ciation, and viewing the Torah li-shemah as Torah for the Divine Name — 
these resemblances between the Hasidic and the Kabbalistic texts must be 
taken seriously when dealing with probable sources of the Besht' s view. 
Whatever the conclusion of such an exploration may be, the phenomenologi- 
cal affinity between this description of the Ifasidic scholar studying the Torah 
and Abulafia's seventh way to interpret it is, in my opinimi, startling. In both 
cases the final purpose was a pneumatic experience, attained by means of the 
letters of Torah qua Divine Names." 

Let us analyze now a clear-cut expression of the oral interpretation of 
Torah ti-shemah. R. Menabem Nahum of Chernobyl writes: 

Li-shemak [leshem he 'I, for the sake of die letter H, i.e. the five places, which 
is Primordial Speech.^* . . . Man has to pronounce the letters while being in a 
state of cleaving to the "Primordial Speech," and theieby it is possible to 
draw downward the "Primoidial Speech" — which is an aspect of God — to 
Israel in a general way. Since this is the quintessence of the revelation of the 
Torah, which is an aspect of God, and is in His Name, port of God is drawn 
and infused into the Children of Israel by means of speech that emanates 
from the Primordial Speech." 

Here, speech is conceived not only as containing a spiritual force that can draw 
downward other spiritual forces by the intention — iawanah — of the wor- 
shiper or the student;^ R. Menahem Nahum assumes that the very act of 
speech is a divine emanation, if it is peifonned in a pure way.^ In his revision 
of the Codoverian conception, "speech," dibbur, rather than the letters or 
"sounds" are the palaces of the Divine Light^ In this version of Beshtian 
Hasidism, the mi^ic of drawing supernal forces downward is obviously atten- 
uated and "the mystical speaker" comes to the fore in lieu of the magical and 
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mystical contemplations of letters and sounds." The mystico-magical model is 
obviously represented here; in order to draw down, the worshiper must be in a 
state of cleaving. 

In an interesting passage from R. Yizhaq Shapira of Ncskhiz we leam also 
that the initial and final letters of the Written and Oral Torah point to the fact 
that one should study the Torah for its own sake in order to attain the Yihudim 
and 

draw down blessings and salvations*' on Israel, and draw down holiness on 
himself, and he merits to be called a holy man." 

According to this text, it is the magical achievement of drawing down that 
confers upon the student the title of Holy man. Accordingly, this passage 
assumes that the magic operation can be undertaken not only by the elite, but 
also by someone who reaches the higher status as the result of the magical suc- 
cess. R. Yizhaq Shapira mentions also the Yihudim. which means in this con- 
text the unification between two divine names that symbolize the two kinds of 
Torah.'^ Thus, a theurgical attainment is perceived as preceding the drawing 
down of the spiritual force. Although this passage does not mention the mys- 
tical component of the model, this seems to be presupposed, as we see from 
another text of this Hasidic master; in the name of the Besht, he states that 

It is incumlKnt that by [or during] the study, illumination and vitality will 
[come] from the cleaving to Him,'^ Blessed by He. And because of it, the 
study will last.*^ 

Both the study and performance of the commandments constitute a means 
to attract the supernal light, according to another Hasidic master: 

According to the greatness of the commandment he performs out of awe and 
love, he draws down the light of the Torah upon the performance of the com- 
mandments, in accordance with the arousal that he arouses in the tett»s of 
the Torah that constitute that commandment." 

The assumption that the very reading of the Torah attracts the supernal 
influx into the letters raises the question of the status of the recitation of other 
Hebrew texts, those that were not considered to be divine or were not so care- 
fully composed by the ancient Jewish authorities as was the text of prayers. In 
principle the answer is positive; as Alemanno has already stated it in a text 
cited above,** it is a matter of efficiency, namely of finding the propitious cor- 
respondences between the sequence of uttered letters, the timing of their pro- 
nunciation, and the goal to be achieved by these pronounced tetters. However, 
the strong astrological view of this Renaissance Jewish thinker is not found in 
the vast majority of Hasidic texts.*' In lieu of the higher constellations, another 
celestial principle was established: the canonical texts have a certain ontolog- 
ical status on high, and theu* specific content represents a special type of event 
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that may be reproduced by the lecitatioii of the appropriate text. Some of the 
sources of this metaphysics of the canonic texts may be found in earlier mys> 
tical literature,** but we shall he concerned here only with its Hasidic version, 

3. STORYTELLING 

Hasidism, in most of its major forms, has cultivated storytelling as a major 
vehicle for spiritual teaching. Its creativity in this field is well known and need 
not concern us here. However, the more abstract explanations offered by the 
Hasidism as to the religious aims of this activity are pertinent to our discus- 
sion. According to some masters, the stories were told as a diversion from the 
mystical study of the Torah or, as we shall see below, in order to come back 
from an intense mystical experience. The Zaddiqim also used this medium in 
order to attract the masses and elevate them to a higher spiritual status. How- 
ever, it seems that an additional reason, one that was expressed in some 
instances by the Hasidim themselves, appears to have been overiooked in the 
scholarship dealing with this issue. This rationale is strongly reminiscent of 
the talismatic understanding of studying the Torah, and it merits a more 
detailed examination. 

R. Yehiel Mikhal, the Maggid of Zlotchov, is quoted several times to the 
effect that the telling of a story about miracles influences the "root of the mir- 
acles"*' and causes the repetition of the miracle mentioned in the biblical 
story."* This view does not in itself explicate the precise mechanism of the rep- 
etition of the miracle. We may surmise that an Avicennian version of magic 
has been adopted here, and the mentioning of the root of the miracles points in 
this direction." However, in all the various versions of this tradition, causality 
is explained in terms of talismatic linguistics: the Hasidic masters are asserting 
in this context the view that the letters of a cotain word are the container of 
the "vitality" of that word.*' Therefore, the repetition of a certain sacred text 
may cause the reiteration of the primordial event in the piesent by virtue of the 
inherent powers of the letters that constitute the story.*' In the important col- 
lection of Hasidic directives named Darkhei Zedeq?* the remedy is acquired 
by the study of stories on medical miracles in the Tabnud; similariy, R. 
Hayyim of Chemovitz recommends reciting the wonders performed by Ood 
according to the Bible whenever someone needs a miracle.*' This principle, 
which is explained by the lalismanic principle, may be the key for understand- 
ing the following Hasidic story; 

Our holy maslei*^ told us « stoiy of the Ba'al Shem Toy. blessed be his mon- 
oiy. Once there was a stringent necessity to save an only son, who wasa veiy 
good person, etc." He" ordered dial a candle of wax be made, and he traveled 
to a forest where he attached this waxen candle to a tree,** and (did] some 
other things and perfomwd some yihidim, etc., and he succeeded in saving 
(the son], with the help of God. Afterward, dtere was such an incideni invol v- 
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ing my grandfather, the Holy [Great] Maggid, and he did likewise, as men- 
tioned above, and he said: "The yihudim and the kawanot perfocmed by the 
Besht are not known to nfie,'°° but I shall do this on the basis of the kawanah 
that the Besht intended"; and his {prayer] was also answered. Afterward, a 
similar thing happened to the holy R. Moshe Leib of Sassov, blessed be his 
memory, and he said: "We do not even have the power to do that, but 1 shall 
only tell the story to God,"' so as He will help," And so it happened, with 
God's help.™ 

The magical act of the Besht — the preparation of the candle — was accom- 
panied by theurgical acts: kawanot and yihudim. The next stage is represented 
only by the prayer, which takes in account the theurgical operation, despite the 
fact that the details of its theurgical aspect was forgotten. By the time of R. 
Moshe Leib of Sassov, both the external deed and the theurgical prayer were 
forgotten. In lieu of the magico-theurgical behavior characteristic of its 
founder, the later Hasid emphasizes the more personal approach. It should be 
emphasized that in this version, the effects of the magico-theurgtcal acts of the 
Besht, of the prayer of the Great Maggid, and of R. Moshe Leib of Sassov's 
telling of the story, are identical: all of them achieved their purpose."^ If there 
was a decline, it was in the knowledge of magic, that is, of the deed, of theurgy, 
namely the yihudim and kawanot, but these losses were complemented by a 
direct, verbal address to God. The loss of sympathetic magic and theurgy, still 
present in the practice of the Besht, is compensated by the discovery of forms 
of personal mysticism. However, the very performance of the story is effective 
because of the act of repetition of the accomplishments of the earlier Hasidic 
masters. 

In any case, a tale found in another source mentions that the Besht was 
able to "unify yihudim and repair the broken supernal pipes by telling sto- 
ries."'*'* Thus, we may assume that from the very beginning, storytelling was, 
according to the Hasidim, laden with extraordinary powers. Indeed, in lieu of 
regarding the story as a symptom of the decline of the generations, we may 
consider it a display of the tools at the disposition of the Zaddiqim. If the Besht 
used storytelling from the very beginning as a theurgical instrument, then not 
too much of the original intent was lost or changed. Indeed, a passage found 
in R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein's book seems to indicate that the above story 
represents a gamut of possibilities for mystico-magical activities. He enumer- 
ates the tecfiniques of the Zaddiqim as follows: 

There are Zaddiqim who operate miracles and wonders by means of their 
speech; and there are those who operate by means of a certain deed, 
[ma W/i], and there are those who do it by means of prayer.'" 

Thus, different techniques can achieve the same results, but they are used 
by different righteous men. The speech in this text corresponds to the storytell- 
ing of R. Moshe Leib of Sassov, while the deed is reminiscent of the Besht and 
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the prayer reflects the technique of the Great Maggid. In the passage immedi- 
ately following the one above, the Hasidic master explains whom the letters of 
the speech influence on "the high" by presenting a mystico-magical theory of 
language. Accordingly, the category of deeds is shared by sorcerers, while 
speech is characteristic of the children of Israel and obviously superior to any 
external deed. Perhaps we should read each of the atwve modes of activity as 
precisely parallel to the above story; however, the preference for speech may 
indicate the uniqueness of the Hasidic perception of oral activity. 

The concept of sacramental repetition may also explain the special value 
of telling stories about the Hasidic masters. The holiness of the Zaddiq, his 
being the chariot {Merkavah) of God, as well as his being an imitation of God, 
endow the repetition of his deeds with a special aura. By telling stories some- 
one is counted as if he is studying the secrets of the Merkavah."* G. Scholem 
has shown a remarkable parallel to this view in the Sabbatean literature.'*" 
Pending research to determine if similar claims exist in sources tiefore Sab- 
batai Zevi,"" Scholem 's observation must be taken at its face value. However, 
even if, historically speaking, Scholem is correct, it is likely that the Hasidic 
authors' understanding of this saying may be related to the talismatic linguis- 
tic. The Zaddiqim were conceived, from the very beginning of Hasidisni — 
apparently under the influence of a long tradition starting with Rashi, Abra- 
ham Azutai, and the Shelah, to mention only the most important examples — 
as the limbs and the chariot of the Shekhinah,*"' and as a result events related 
to their life apparently became related to the divine chariot, the Merkavah. 
Indeed, some parallels to Besht's statement to this effect have been offered by 
Piekaiz and Gries from late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Hasidic 
authors."" In one of them it is possible to detect an interpretation that confirms 
this connection between storytelling and talismatics: The telling of "the good 
qualities of the Zaddiqim," asserts R. Zekhariah Mendel of Yaroslav, "draws 
good things to the world."'" According to a Hasidic story, the term Ma ^aseh 
Merkavah means that mundane stories are necessary in order to ensure the 
return of the soul from intense states of ecstasy, so that the Zaddiqim will 
become the chariot of the Shekhinah here below. This is a very audacious 
interpretation, which diminishes the significance of the personal and individ- 
ual aspects of the lives of the righteous; it is the distraction of the soul frcmi its 
sublime experience, by anomian topics, that is instrumental in bringing the 
Zaddiq down to normal life and with him also the Shekhinah}^^ Thus we wit- 
ness two interpretations: one related to the magical implication of the storytell- 
ing, the other related to the ecstatic life of the Zaddiq, Therefore, even if the 
ultimate source of the Hasidic statement is Sabbatean, it was interpreted in 
Hasidic literature according to the other models, and the messianic element 
was obliterated. 

Last but not least, the recitation of the canonic text was not the only tech- 
nique for drawing down the influx. In an interesting passage, we learn that 
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even the act of committing to writing someone's innovations on the Torah 
affects the supernal vitality, the writer is drawing upon his soul vitality from 
the Life of lives'" by every move of his pen."* This text seems, again, to 
reflect a talismanic view of studying the Torah, as presented, for example, in 
Azulai's Hesed le- ^Avraham, where the innovations in matters of Torah are 
described as been drawn down from above.'" 



6 

Zdddiq as "Vessel" and "Channel" in 
Hasidism 



1 . SOURiXS OP HASIDtC Views OP THE ZADDIQ 

The Hasidic views of the Zaddiq have been exploted in several studies;' this is 
understandable as the numerous concepts of Zaddiq are undoubtedly a crucial 
topic in Hasidic thought and experience. It is both a mystical and magical 
ideal, playing a foraiative role both in the abstract formulations of the Hasidic 
teachings and in the practical life of Hasidic communities. As pointed out sev- 
eral times in this book, I do not propose to attempt a strong and systematic 
reading of the various Hasidic sources in general, but rather to present a more 
panoramic perspective that will encompass different nuances and even diverg- 
ing strands, not only in the Hasidic literature in general, but even within the 
writings of a given Hasidic group.^ 

In the specific case of concepts about die righteous, the variety of sources 
that nourished the Hasidic version of the Zaddiq was duly recognized by mod- 
em scholars. G. Scholem has enumerated three major types of literary sources 
that informed the Hasidic masters: the older Rabbinic^ and Kabbalistic con- 
cepts; the moralistic preachers known as Maggid and Mokhiah, reinesented by 
a whole range of homiletical literature;* and last but not least, in the view of 
Scholem, the Sabbatean concepts.' Although the first two types of sources are 
openly referred to by the Hasidic masters, die impact of the third is much more 
difficult to demonstrate. The Hasidic masters do not refer, at least not qwnly, 
to the pertinent Sabbatean concepts, and Scholem 's hypothesis still requires 
additional evidence. Such an attenq>t was made by Tishby's detailed analyses 
of the impact of the views of R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto on the Hasidic under- 
standing of the Zaddiq.* 

There can be no doubt that Scholem and Tishby have presented some 
interesting and specific correspondences between Sabbatean and Hasidic con- 
cepts of the Zaddiqx however, not all of these affinities have withstood the sub- 
sequent examination of scholars.^ For example, Piekaiz has strongly argued in 
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favor of a different explanation for the affinities between the two forms of the 
mystical concept of the Zaddiq than the one Scholem and Tishby have 
advanced: according to Piekarz, both Sabbateanism and Hasidism were 
informed by the same sources, the ethical mystical literature that predated 
these two strata of Jewish mysticism.' Using a very impressive series of texts 
to corroborate his thesis, Piekarz is in my opinion very convincing. However, 
the ultimate significance of his thesis for our discussion is that greater empha- 
sis should be placed on the second, rather than the third, type of source in 
Scholem's list.' In my opinion, we should add other types of sources, which 
were vital to some Hasidic views on this subject: those dealing with the Zaddiq 
as a "Neoplatonic" and as a talismanic magician. Although most of the imme- 
diate texts that informed the Hasidim belong to the first two strata mentioned 
by Scholem, Kabbalistic and ethical Kabbalistic writings, these sources were 
not, as seen in several cases above, the primary sources of the concepts; rather 
they served as channels for the transmission of views that emerged in medieval 
magic. Thus, though basing much of the discussion below on books that were 
known to modern scholars, the concepts and nomenclature on which we shall 
focus in the following pages have been marginalized in recent scholarship. It 
is important to mention that the proposal being put forth here is based not upon 
a conceptual comparison alone, but also on terminological comparisons, 
which help to uncover, in many cases, both the textual sources and the specific 
model that informed the Hasidic masters. I would like to emphasize that 
neglecting the analysis of the specifically magical aspect of the role of the 
Zaddiq produced not only a less comprehensive image of the Zaddiq, but also 
a rather limited understanding of his special role in the Hasidic communities. 
Before embarking on the talismanic view of the Zaddiq, which is consonant 
with the views on prayer and the study of the Torah analyzed before, it should 
be emphasized that in addition to the Hermetic type of magic, the Hasidic mas- 
ters were also acquainted with the more Neoplatonic form of magic. Indeed, 
R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah describes two aspects of the performance of the 
commandments: 

One is the performance of the commandnient here in this world, in corpore; 
the second is the perfomtance of the commandment in its supernal root.'^ 
Each and every commandment has a root above in the supernal worlds. 
There, the commandments shine in their supernal root, in an infinite manner 
and fashion. The perfect Zaddiqim perform the commandments in accor- 
dance with the two aspects: they perfonn them here in corpore, but the 
essence of their thought is united with them In their supernal root above, that 
is, [with] the supernal secret of each commandment. And the Inner aspect and 
core of the commandment In the supernal root is the essence and the root of 
all the worlds. And when the Zaddiq wants to perform some good deed for 
the sake of Israel, such as a remedy or similar action, he Is elevated up to the 
supernal essence and root of the thing and he operates there and automati- 
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cally it is done also below, as it is known to the perfectly ri^teous. Espe- 
cially, I have seen this in the case of my honorable holy father, blessed be his 
memory." 

The turn to the supernal source in order to change something below is 
reminiscent of the Neoplatonic type of magic. According to the author, this 
explanation is not his own, but is a well-known conception, ascertained by his 
father, the Maggid of Kuznitz, who was well-known as a thaumaturge.'^ The 
commandment is conceived according to the Neoplatonic chain of being, 
which starts on high and reverlierates alongside an ontological continuum here 
in the lower world.'' This notion of the double existence of the commandments 
is not new to the nineteenth-century Hasidic master; it had already appeared in 
the first half of the thirteenth century.''* However, the magical effects of this 
theory seem to be explicated only much later in our text The lower perfor- 
mance is the starting point for a process of ascent However, unlike the talis- 
manic system, the magical operation does take place here below by the perfor- 
mance of an act, but in the source of the world, within the supernal lights.'^ It 
should be emphasized that this is an exceptional passage, in which are 
explained the magical acts of a Hasidic master by his own son in a manner that 
differs ftom the talismanic concepts. However, in line with the energetic 
understanding of the commandments as attracting the supernal power onto the 
lower world, there is also in this Neoplatonic discussion the commandment 
that serves as the starting point for the magical operation. Last but not least, 
the regular talismanic view of magic, part of the mystico-magical model, is 
found both in the writings of the Maggid of Kuznitz and in those of his son.'' 
Therefore, more than one system of explaining magic was acceptable in the 
same type of Hasidic writing. 

2. THE UDDIQ AS A VESSEL 

The 2ad£q is the person who perforins the Hasidic way of prayer and studies 
Torah for its own sake. Since these two acts sometimes have magical over- 
tones — drawing spiritual forces downward onto the letters and sounds — the 
Zaddiq in many Hasidic texts is understood as a type of archmagician'^ who is 
able to cleave to God in mystical union and afterward to bring down spiritual 
force.'* As we have already mentioned, Cordovero inherited a Kabbalistic tra- 
dition that conjoined Abulafian elements with a talismanic perception of let- 
ters and sounds.'* When referring to the possibility of receiving an influx from 
above, Cordovero quotes a passage that ends with the sentence, "the righteous 
[Zaddiq] . . , with the condition that he who deals with this will be a prepared 
vessel to collect the spiritual force."** Therefore, long before Cordovero — who 
refers in this context to the "ancients" — the Zaddiq was viewed as a well-pre- 
pared vessel.^' On the basis of this quote alone, we may conclude that a syn- 
thesis between talismanic magic and ecstatic Kabbalah took place sometime at 
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the end of the thirteenth century and early in the fourteenth century, and the lit- 
erary remnants of this blend were still in the hands of Safedian Kabbalists. 

In the following pages we shall inspect the metamorphoses of two images 
of the Zaddxq, as a vessel and as a pipe. It should be noted that the Hebrew 
terms kelim and zinorot are very important in the theosophy of R. Moshe Cor- 
dovero.^ By using these terms, the Safedian Kabbalist, and implicitly those 
who followed him, conceived the righteous human being as a corporeal replica 
of the spiritual anthropos, both the vessel and the pipe of the divine influx and 
the main tool of divine action in this world. The Zaddiq imitates the revealed 
divinity by becoming instrumental in the transmission of the divine influx 
from the Seflrotic realm to the mundane one, just as the Seftrot are transmitting 
the influx from the Infinite to the lower levels of reality. This phenomenolog- 
ical view of the Zaddiq as a replica of the revealed divinity does not seem to 
be corroborated by an explicit statement in the Hasidic writings; the closest 
discussion known to me that implies this comparison is found in an interesting 
passage of R. Hayyim of Chernov itz, who elaborates upon the nature of the 
first sefirah, Hokhmah, which receives from the Infinite and transmits the 
force to the lower divine powers, as a paradigm for man." 

The concept of the Kabbalist being a vessel is also espoused by an author 
who was deeply in debt to Cordovero's thought, R. Abraham Azulai. In a pas- 
sage aheady referred to,^ the soul of the praying Kabbalist ascends on high 
and cleaves to God and a great influx descends upon her. However, what is of 
particular importance to our present discussion is a certain change that occurs 
in the text: while the feminine gender, related to the soul, neshamah, is men- 
tioned in the flrst part of the discussion, immediately afterward Azulai, follow- 
ing Cordovero, shifts to the masculine: "and he will become a vessel" and a 
place." Consequently, it is the soul that ascends and flrst receives the influx; 
spiritual anabasis is the flrst step. But it is the whole person, apparently includ- 
ing the body, that becomes the vessel and the place for the descending influx. 
Indeed, in his Ben Porat Yosef, the Hasidic master Jacob Joseph of Polonoy 
elaborates upon the Cordoverian view and stresses the correspondence 
between the letters, viewed as a vessel, and the body within which the spiritual 
force is drawn forth.'*^ This change from the ascending spiritual capacity to the 
descent of the spirituality within the body reflects, in an interesting manner, 
the two aspects of the mystico-magical model: while the soul performs the 
mystical act, it is the body that seems to be the locus for the descent of the 
influx. In other words, the psychosomatic structure informs the two aspects of 
the mystico-magical model. This conclusion is of special importance if we 
remember that the role of the commandments, as acts performed by the body, 
is crucial for the magical drawing of the influx." It is this text, in the version 
of Hesed le- 'Avraham, that was read by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, who 
describes the righteous as a vessel of the Shekhinah, who is, at the same time, 
also drawing down the divine sparks; he thereafter mentions Azulai's book.^* 
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However, apart from the influence of Cordovero via Azulai, the text of R. 
Jacob Joseph is highly interesting for another reason: the Hasidic master pre- 
sents the book of the Zohar as a prooftext for the magical concept of the 
Zaddiq as a vessel. 

The Zaddiq is called a vessel of the Shekhinah, as It is written in the Zohar, 
that "they are his broken vessels" etc.'' 

There can be no doubt that the nature of the righteous person is understood 
in relation to the magical concept of the container of the supernal power. We 
shall rettun later to some aspects of this passage. What is crucial here is the 
attempt of the Hasidic master to use the classic text of theosophical-theurgical 
Kabbalah in order to substantiate his view. However, even in the short phrase 
quoted from this book, it is clear that it is scarcely plausible to consider a bro- 
ken vessel as a container. Indeed, in the Zohar^ what is important is the spir- 
itual breaking of the heart, not the coiporeal aspect of the perfect religious per- 
son. Therefore, this strong Hasidic interpretation of the Zohar, in effect a 
misinterpretation, is the result of a magical model that is even stronger than the 
ethos of the most important classic of Kabbalah. 

Before embarking on the other pertinent Hasidic discussions, it should be 
mentioned that the righteous are described by means of the term keli, already 
found in Midrashic literature,^' but with the meaning of "instrument"; that is, 
the Zaddiqim are the tools of the divine action, but not His vessels. Therefore, 
by describing the righteous as a vessel in the context of the Zoharic text, the 
Hasidic master actually misinterprets this classic of Kabbalah in favor of the 
talismanic view, which insists upon the vessel as a perfect receptacle, not a 
broken vessel. This is an interesting case of the hermeneutical grille of Hasid- 
ism, which imposes one model of understanding the Zaddiq as a keli upon 
another. This move can also be understood against the background of the rein- 
terpretation of the higher world in lenns of the lower, mundane plane. Just as 
the keli as a magical tool is intended to become a receptacle of the divine, and 
just as the supernal divine manifestations, the Sefirot, are the vessels of the 
divine essence, so also the lower Zaddiq imitates the higher one. who, as we 
shall see below, receives from above in order to transmit the influx onto the 
lower worlds. Indeed, this conespondence constitutes an anthropological 
interpretation, in comparison to the Lurianic Kabbalah, and the dynamics 
seem u> be different from those agreed upon by modem scholars. In lieu d an 
application of the higher structures and processes on the lower, it is possible 
to speak about the adoption of already existing concepts of human acts in order 
to create such a correspondence. The active role of the vessel in magic, namely 
the view that it both attracts and contains the supernal spiritual fcntce, is not 
paralleled by the theosophical view of the Sefirot as vessels; there, only the 
container-role is evident. Therefore, to conceive of the Zaddiq as a vessel 
reflects a problematic of the inner-divine structure as a receptacle, but also. 
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and more markedly in my opinion, it implies the magical notion of an "attrac- 
tive" factor. 

According to the Great Maggid, "God does not dwell except in someone 
who belittles himself.'^ Hence, the Zaddiq is called by all the terms that are 
related to the vessel."^^ Only a person who is ready to recognize his limitatiotis 
and his nothingness will become a vessel of the Divine Presence. The very 
term "vessel" reminds us of the perception of the letters or sounds as vessels 
containing divine light or spiritual force. Therefore, the Zaddiq may well be 
associated with the sounds or letters. Likewise, in the writings of Jacob Joseph 
of Polonoy, we find clear-cut expressions regarding the affinity between the 
Zaddiq and the letters. Let us start with his description of Zaddiq as a palace 
or a temple: 

and I shall dwell amidst them^ since the Zaddiq is named the temple of God 
and the Sanctuary of God, wherein YH dwells as it is known and [is] wide- 
spread in the words of the ancients. And when someone cleaves to a scholar 
[of the Torah]," upon whom the Divine Presence dwells," he automatically 
cleaves with Him indeed." 

It is of paramount importance to emphasize that this early Hasidic master 
was aware that this formulation is not an innovation of Hasidism but, on the 
contrary, is both ancient and widespread, a statement that perfectly fits our 
conclusions from the analysis of the texts. Little doubt remains that R. Jacob 
Joseph had seen some of the texts he alludes to, and considered them as 
ancient. The comparison of the Zaddiq to "a temple," "a sanctuary," or "a ves- 
sel," turns in a very significant way, into a comparison to "letters"; later in the 
same work, the Hasidic master comments: 

"And I shall dwell amidst them"™ . . , upon the scholars who are the temple 
of God, neither on trees nor on the stones of the Tabernacle" . . . [but] upon 
the scholars who are worthy of that [dwelling], as it is written, "It is a sign*' 
between me and you" [Exodus, 31:13], thereby, the Divine Presence will 
dwell in Israel.*' 

The Hebrew term for "sign," ^ot, is the very term for "letter"; as seen 
above, the Divine Presence dwells in letters, and the scholars are represented 
here both as "signs" for the connection between God and Israel and as "let- 
ters." Let us turn to another passage in the same treatise, which states that 
when He causes the spiritual force to descent upon the Zaddiq, through his 
prayer and his Torah study, there is no delight greater than this.*^ Hence, 
because of the attraction of spiritual force onto letters or sounds produced by 
the Zaddiq, he himself will also be invested with that force. We learn about the 
same phenomenon from another classic Hasidic text: "There is a faculty in the 
letters that enables them to comprise'" the supernal degrees, and draws them 
downward onto them, and by the means of these sounds, they [i.e. the supernal 
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degrees] dwell upon the person who uners them."^ The sounds, therefore, are 
intended not solely to perform a particular commandment, prayer or study, but 
also to draw downward the supernal forces upon man. 

In Older to appreciate better the Hasidic transfonnation of magical tradi- 
tions stemming from medieval texts into a mystico-magical technique, let us 
compare the Hasidic conceptions described above with two similar contempo- 
rary perspectives: that of the mizwah in the circle of the Oaon of Vihia and the 
purely magical view in SalonHn Maimon's ewlier work, Hesheq Shetomo. 

In R. Naftali Hertz ha-Levi's commentary to the Siddur ha-Gera, he states 

that 

at die lime we perform commandments, it is as if we are vessels [or tools] of 
God and it is as if this Will dwells on its vessles, and we are in His hands as 
they are m die hands of die stonecutter" . . . since this Will dwells onto us 
and we are its (or His] vessels.'* 

Here the conunentator plays with the polysemy of the term kelim: it may sig* 
nify "vessel," "tools," or "instruments." The meaning of "vessel" is readily 
apparent; man's acting in accordance with God's canrniandments becomes the 
vessel of the divine will or, according to another passage of R. Naftali Hertz 
ha-Levi, of the Divine lights: "at the time when man performs God's com- 
mandments, then the divine will dwells on him and they [periiaps the Will] are 
called Lights of 'Azilut These formuladons are coniinned by several 
similar passages occurring in R. Hayyim of Volozhin's Nefesh ha-Hayyim. 
According to one of his discussions,'" the words of the Talmudic innovations 
are "kissed" by God, and are described as building "a new world by itself'; 
compare this to the above-mendoned views on "sounds," that is, discrete ele- 
ments, which arc considered worlds in themselves. However, in his view, the 
vitality or light inherent in the commandments is inferior to that existing in 
"the letters of dw Torab Uiat spell the issue of diat [particular] Mizwah."* This 
interesting view notwithstanding, only the actual performance of the com- 
mandments can ensure the influence of the supernal light dwelling in the let- 
ters.^ The terms "lights' and "vessels," or letters, seemingly reached the circle 
of the Gaon of Vilna not only through Cordoverean sources, but also by means 
of Lurianic texts; however, they function here in the sense we have already dis* 
cussed, namely that our actions have the capacity to attract the divine into the 
frames prepared by us. Nevertheless, the diHerence between the Hasidic appti- 
cation of Cordoverian Kabbalah and the way it is applied here is very signifi- 
cant; as we have seen above, the Hasidim were interested, under the direct and 
indirect influence of Cradovero, in monadizing the words of die prayer or text 
they were studying, for even in its atomic state, the atomic component, mainly 
the sound, is capable of becoming a vessel for the divine presence. In the view 
of R. Hayyim of Volozhin and R. Naftali Hertz ha-Levi, ritual is necessmy in 
order to induce divine will or lights onto our actions. In the latter's theology. 
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only a sequence of actions perfonned simultaneously may capture the divine 
lights. The difference between the emphasis on oral elements — sounds — 
occurring in Hasidism as vessels, and the written letters and the command- 
ments in general, shows the evident divergence between these two percep- 
tions. Moreover, the Hasidic act is focused upon the presence of God Himself 
in the sounds created by man; in the view of R. Hayyim of Volozhin and R. 
Naftali Hertz ha-Levi, the divine will is attracted to actions that strictly follow 
the will of God. The magical overtone of causing the presence of God to come 
into human actions has evaporated. 

Furthermore, the immanence of God in the performance of the command- 
ments has striking affinities to the general Hasidic perception of God's acting 
through man. The passage of R. Naftali Hertz ha-Levi is especially reminis- 
cent of a passage of R. Shneor Zaiman of Lyady's Sefer ha-Tanya, describing 
the contemplative mood that has to precede the performance of command- 
ments. He writes that 

before the study of Torah or the Iperformance of] a mizwak, as well as before 
the wrapping the Talit and Tefillin, and also he has to contemplate how the 
light of the ^Ein Sof, blessed be He, encompasses all the worlds and fills all 
the worlds. It (the light] is the supernal will which is clothed by letters and 
the wisdom of the Torah or the zitii and Teftllim, and by its(! ) [oral] reading or 
its wrapping he causes the light of God, blessed be He, to descend upon 
himself, namely upon the "part of God from above" that is in his body in 
order to integrate" himself and vanish into the light of God, Blessed be He.'^ 

The terminological affinities — the mentioning of the supernal light qua 
Will and the discussion of the inherence of supernal light or will onto the com- 
mandments as well letters — are remarkable. Thus, we can say that the tech- 
nique of drawing downward the divine light onto man through the perfor- 
mance of the commandments recurred in a large spectrum of Hasidic schools 
and even in the circle of the Gaon of Vilna. 

Let us now turn to the most striking description of the magical-astral tech- 
nique, according to Shelomo Maimon, one of the contemporaries of the 
Hasidic masters. The text translated below will serve as unequivocal evidence 
for the fact that medieval astral magic was well known in eighteenth-century 
Poland and could be employed for the building of an intellectual Weltanscha- 
uung in the manner it was used earlier by R. Yohanan Alemanno or R. Moses 
Cordovero. After a short examination of the differences between the views of 
Maiinonides and R. Abraham ibn Ezra on the rationales of the command- 
ments, Maimon states that 

according to the view of the Kabbalists, the entire Torah and all the com- 
mandments are befitting preparations [made] in order to receive the 
requested effluxes, in a perfect way," without the mixture of any deficiency, 
and this is the focus upon which the commandments concentrate, those con- 
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necled with a cotain time or a certain place or with a certain operation, and 
a]) of them [namely the commandments] aie intended for their own sake, in 
a very minute fsshion, so that if a certain issue will miss the requested oper- 
ation it will not be accomplished . . . and this is the building of the Temple,** 
the courtyard, and the Sanctuary, and the Adytum and its instruments; the 
table, the Menorak, and the altars, the basin and its basis, and all the kinds of 
priestly garments and all sorts of sacrifices, all of them based upon what we 
have mentioned," 

According to Maimon and his sources in medieval and Renaissance Jew- 
ish authors, the Jewish religion, in its kabbalistic version, intends to attract 
supernal influences upon places and persons; here it is the priests who are 
being evidently hinted at. In other words, all the aspects of ancient Jewish rit- 
ual are arranged so as to enable the Jews to collect the divine influx. However, 
Maimon does not mention the "oral" ritual or activities — like prayer or study 
of Torah — as vessels that may attract the spiritual forces unto them. Neverthe- 
less, a person — the priest — may become a vessel, as we learned from the 
Hasidic texts. The magical Kabbalah, or magical mysticism, is not only a con- 
tinuation of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Kabbalah; apparently, it also 
serves as the starting point of Maimon' s later perception of Kabbalah, which 
was mentioned above: Kabbalah in its authentic and ancient form "can contain 
nothing but the secrets of nature."^ Indeed, Maimon viewed actual magic as 
containing natural subjects. Dealing with the dissemination of magic in Egypt 
and Babylon, as well as the idol worship of King Solomon, Maimon asserts 
that 

all of them were not ignmamuses, but great wise men, whose little finger was 
larger than the philosophers' loins;" the former knew and comprehaided the 
ways of nature — as well as the ways of the preparations to receive the oper- 
ations of nature according to the will of man who requests." 

In Maimon's view. Kabbalah is even higher than the magician's wisdom, 
using the licit ways of the Torah, but nevertheless able, like the magic of the 
magicians, to receive "the operations of nature."" We may well assume that 
the Kabbalist, like the magician, attracts upon himself the supernal forces. 
This understanding of Maimon's view proves that the Hasidic perception of 
the Zaddig as an ideal person who becomes a vessel for the supernal force has 
an interesting parallel in a contemporary, non-Hasidic Pottsh Jewish book.*" 
Moreover, some of the Zaddiqim were conceived of as being able to perform 
miracles, thereby bringing them closer to Maimon's ideal KabbaUst.*' Let us 
briefly exemplify how Cordoverean magical Kabbalah was accepted by Mai- 
mon and probably applied by R. Dov Baer of Miedzyrec. According to Cor- 
dovero, as quoted by Maimon, 

when someone needs to draw downward the influx from Hesed, let him 
imagine before him [i.e., his eyes] the name of the sefirah in a perfectly white 
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color . . . [T]he [high] priests have drawn down the influx from Hesed and 
hence their garments were white gamients and this is the reason that the High 
priest in the Yom Kippur service changed the golden garments into white 
garments . . . and likewise they said of the operations of amulets that when a 
person prepares an amulet for the operation of Hesed let him design that 
name with white ..." 

The magical overtone of the color of the garment is obvious; like the 
magus, the Kabbalist also has to conform the details of his behavior to the 
peculiar features of the supernal forces he desires to draw downward. When 
describing the entrance of the Great Maggid to a Sabbath meal, Maimon wrote 
that 

... the great man appeared in his awe-aspiring form, clothed in white satin.^ 
Even his shoes and snuf^nx were white, this being among the Kabbalists the 
color of grace (Gnade).** 

As background to the view in this earlier Hesheq Shelomo, and to the 
explicit reference to the Kabbalistic link between whiteness and Hesed, Mai- 
mon's emphasis upon the details of the Great Maggid's garments seems to 
imply that this peculiar way of dressing has theurgic significance. Further- 
more, Maimon describes R. Dov Baer's way of concentration: He "held his 
hand for some time upon his brow and then began to call out."*' However, 
shortly beforehand, when Maimon relates the preparation of an unidentified 
Hasid for a sermon, probably a disciple of the Great Maggid, he writes; "He 
clapped his hand on his brow as if he were waiting for inspiration from the 
Holy Ghost."*' Therefore, according to Maimon. the Great Maggid also must 
have induced the Divine Spirit by holding his hand upon his brow. Moreover, 
the anonymous Hasid deals in his sermon with the passivity of man, who holds 
himself 

like an instrument in a purely passive state. The meaning of the passage is 
therefore this: When the minstrel becomes Like his instrument, then the spirit 
of God comes upon him." 

Although the background of this passage is clear enough, in dealing with a qui- 
etist approach to mysticism, at least in Maimon 's perception, this text may also 
imply magical overtones:'* the Maggid clothed in white garments, concentrat- 
ing in order to receive inspiration fi'om above, may well be a mystical master 
who is interested in the same ideal as the kabbalistic magician: the attraction 
upon himself, by a particular way of behavior, of the Divine Spirit. 

3. ZADDIQ AS A HPE 

The image of the vessel, which apparently attempts to describe the body as the 
receptacle of the supernal influx, is only part of a larger scheme: the descent of 
the divine influx not only upon the mystical magician himself but also its dis- 
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tribution throughout the whole world by means of him. Another image, which 
is coherently related to the "vessel," recurs in Kabbalistic and Hasidic writ- 
ings, that of the ideal righteous man as a pipe, linor, or a channel for the divine 
power. Again, most of the crucial texts for the pre-Hasidic history of this con- 
cept are related to the school of R. M oshe Cordovero, diough I have no doubt 
that he has elaborated upon some pre-existing elements.*' B. Sack has already 
pointed out the affinity between several Cordoverian texts that describe the 
soul of the Zaddiq, or the souls of die people of Israel, as a pipe and the corre- 
sponding Hasidic views.^ Here I am presenting other sorts of evidence in 
order to clarify die significance of this image for the magical aspects of Hasid- 
ism, namely discussions of the whole person of die Zaddiq as a channel, and 
not only his soul. 

In an innovative article, Azriel Shohat has pointed out the possible contri- 
bution of a passage from one of R. Yehudah Albotini's books for the history 
of the concept of Zaddiq in Hasidism.^' Although it is difficult to point out a 
possible historical filiation between these early sixteenth-century ecstatic trea- 
tises and eighteenth-century Hasidism,^ from both the phenomenological and 
historical point of view it is worthwhile to analyze this passage again. Because 
it predates Cordovero's writings by at least one generation, Albotini's text 
serves as an indicator that the vision of the Zaddiq as a channel of divine 
energy preexisted the emergence of Safedian Kabbalah. Therefore, here again 
Cordovero and his students are important as transmitters of Kabbalistic motifs 
that were less central before the sixteenth century, to later generations of Jew- 
ish mystics. 

In bis Yesod Mishneh Torah, a Halakhic writing that contains several sub- 
stantial Kabbalistic passages, Albotini describes man as the shadow of the 
supernal original found in the world of ^Azilui" but at the same time the 
descent of the influx from that world to the lower ones depends upon the deeds 
of man. In this context he mentions the great power of the Zaddiqim, who are 
able to cause the descent of the Shekhinah below. With the existence of the 
divine Presence below, the influx, the blessing, the splendor, and the light^* 
descend 

from the heights of the high through the pipes of all the worlds" to this lower 
world, where the Zaddiq dwells. Therefore all the creatures of the worlds are 
nourished^ from that influx, splendor, and majesty coming from Him, 
blessed be He, iiDm above. Thus, die Zaddiq who is in diis wodd causes the 
blessings of both the supenial and mundane entities, [which benefit] because 
of him . . . and he himself gains the merit and causes the benefit of the many, 
and the merit of the many are depending upon him." 

It should be emphasized that the term zinorot does not reflect here the sta- 
tus of the Zaddiq per se; the pipes are only activated by him. On the other hand, 
this term does not stand for an intradivine mechanism, but rather for the chan- 
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nels that transmit energy from God to this world. The righteous are conceived 
as acting upon the dynamics of this intermediary realm rather than on the 
divine itself. Moreover, it is the Zaddiq sitting in this world gaining merit for 
himself that may constitute the place where the Shekhinah dwells and upon 
whom all the good things descend. In other words, though the Zaddiq is not 
the "pipe," he may nevertheless be the lower extremity of a channel that starts 
with God. It would perhaps be wise, therefore, not to envision this Kabbalist 
as a source of Hasidism, as Shohat assumes, but to see his text as a stage in the 
development of the Jewish concept of the Zaddiq. In any case, it is pertinent 
to mention that at least in one case, which is apparently unrelated to Albotini's 
passage, the term zinor, used to mean an extradivine entity that transmits 
energy from God to the world, is mentioned in a magical context in the late 
fifteenth century by R. Yohanan Alemanno.^ 

The "channel" concept of the human righteous occurs, without using this 
very term, in an anonymous Kabbalistic passage preserved in a North African 
manuscript that seems to be independent of the Cordoverian or Hasidic b-adi- 
tions.^ In addition to some other more common descriptions of the role of the 
Zaddiq, we learn that just as the influx comes down to the lower worlds by 
means of the Shekhinah, so it reaches us by means of the Zaddiqim. This spe- 
cial status is achieved by the cleaning of the material of their body,^ so that 
they become transparent, "a clear glass," zekhukhit levanah*^ and are able to 
cleave to their source. The light of Shekhinah, therefore, shines through these 
bodies. Thus the lower Zaddiq has to prepare himself so that the "influx will 
be emanated by his mediation from the supernal Zaddiq."^ Important for our 
analysis here is the emphasis on the role of the body; the Zaddiq does not draw 
down the influx: its transmission is automatic, due to the cleaving of the 
Zaddiq, whose body was purified by the source of the light and the influx, 
which necessarily means that a translucent body will be a trident of the hght 
to the lower entities. Therefore, without using the magical language that is 
characteristic of the hennetical sources, this anonymous text envisions the 
righteous person as the appropriate channel for the supernal influx. However, 
the initiation of the process is in their hands: they must prepare their body, and 
they must cleave to the Shekhinah. 

A more explicit position is expressed in a passage occurring in Cordovero, 
Azulai, and Nathan Shapira of Jerusalem, where the Kabbalist is described as 
standing in lieu of the "great pipe." What is important in the texts of these Kab- 
balists is the assessment that a righteous man can stand in place of the divine 
manifestation that is designated as "the great pipe." However, in one case, fol- 
lowing the quote we have analyzed above, Cordovero states that 

he'^ will be the foundation for the Shekhinah. And since the influx comes by 
his mediation, the Zaddiq is in lieu of the great pipe, the foundation of the 
world, and this is the reason why he is wwthy that the Shekhinah will cleave 
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H> him . . . Happy is he and happy his lot, because he himself gained the merit 
and caused the others [to receive] merits, and die whole world is judged as 
meritorious," 

Again, the Zaddiq is not defined as a pipe but functions as one. In other 
words, the righteous person fulfills the same function here below as the ninth 
sefirah, Yesod, fulfills on "high," There seems to be an erotic element here, 
which assumes, following Zoharic erotic mysticism, diat the righteous human 
being can cleave, sexually, to the Shekhinah^ If so, the image of the '*great 
pipe" has an obvious sexual implication. It should be noted that the expression 
"in lieu of the great pipe" found in Cordovero and in Azulai's commentary to 
Massekhet ^Avot in his Hesed le- ^Avraham, is slightly different in the passage 
from R. Nathan Shapira of Jerusalem: in Hebrew, he writes Meqom ha-zinor 
ha-gadol, which means that the Zaddiq is the very place where the great pipe 
arrives. Thus the reader of these versions can understand Cordovero's text as 
suggesting that the Zaddiq is the lower extremity of the supernal membnm 
virile. However, an important step toward the Hasidic vision of the Zaddiq is 
found immediately following the last passage. Cordovero writes that 

when a Zaddiq and a Hasid are present in this world, the entire world is nour- 
ished, as it is wriiten" "the entire world is sustained for the sake of R. Hanina. 
My son."" 

It is very difficult to fathom the precise implications of this text. The 
Hebrew term bi-skevil is translated as "for the sake of." We can therefore 
decode the text as referring solely to the great role played by the Zaddiq in this 
world, which is created for his sake, just as Jewish authors from a much earlier 
time affirmed that the world was created for die sake of Israel.** However, the 
Hebrew wcwd can also be construed to mean "by the path." Such a reading is 
not explicit but is fostered by the occurrence of the term "pipe."^ In both 
cases, there is the notion that the world is nourished by a transmitted divine 
energy that reaches us through a certain mechanism. According to such a read- 
ing, "Hanina" stands for a path, just as the Zaddiq is a pipe or a tube. It seems 
very plausible that, following the Kabbalistic symbolism of the sefirah of 
Yesod as both the Zaddiq and the divine phallus,*' the earthly Zaddiq was con- 
ceived in similar terms, as being the locus that both receives the influx and dis- 
tributes it. Indeed, this is the very basis of the Besht's vision of the Zaddiq, 
which was perhaps influenced by an interesting discussion found in Sefer ha- 
Shelah^ that, in its turn, represents the views of the Cordoverian tradition. 
Thus, Shohat's view that the peculiar interpretation of the dictum of R. Hanina 
was an innovation of the Besht, an application of the idea of the pipe to the Tal- 
mud,*^ or Piekarz's view diat the Shelah is the source of the Hasidic interpre- 
tation,** have to be qualified in favor of emphasizing the central role in the 
Hasidic version of this concept of Cordovero, who was himself influenced by 
other sources. Another important source of the Hasidic view of the Zaddiq as 
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pipe is found elsewhere in Azulai's Hesed le- ^Avraham, where the righteous 
are described as 

a path and a channel and a pipe, for the sake of causing the descent of the 
waters of the influx,*' in order to enhance the fruits of our material and spir- 
itual successes, because causing the descent of the influx of the waters of the 
supernal pool cannot be done but by the Ipi^e and strong channels . . . since 
it is incumbent diat by die large and strong channels the waters will be drawn 
in order to irrigate the vineyard and its plantations.'' 

The corporeal images refer, apparently, not only to the souls of the righ- 
teous, but to their bodies as well. This view of transmission is so explicit that 
a precise parallel is hard to find in any of the later Hasidic discussions on the 
Zaddiq as a pipe. Before embarking on some Hasidic reverberations of the 
above motif, it is interesting to note that the vision of the Zaddiq as a pipe was 
also adopted by Lurianic sources, though it does not play an important role in 
Luria's system. So, for example, Cordovero's text was anonymously copied 
almost verbatim in R. Nathan Shapira's preface to Luria's Peri ^Ez Hayyim?'' 
while R. Moshe ben Menahem Graff refers to Luria as the "great, holy, and 
pure pipe."" 

There can be no doubt that Hasidic masters were acquainted with the ver- 
sion of the Cordoverian text presented in Abraham Azulai's Hesed le- Mvra- 
/wj/n; the famous definition of prayer, dealt with above, and which also stems 
from Pardes Rimmonim and is quoted by various Hasidic masters,'' occurs 
immediately after the text on the Zaddiq. This issue, among others, was 
expounded by the Besht and was traced to Hesed le- ^Avraham by Scholem,'"" 
Thus, the combined influence of Pardes Rimmonim, the Shelah and Hesed le- 
'Avraham, and other similar texts, provides solid ground in order to describe 
crucial Hasidic theories of the Zaddiq as elaborations on Cordoverian material 
in this elemental sense. 

There is one important issue that should be addressed in order to under- 
stand better the deep Hasidic concern for the Zaddiq as a vessel and pipe. The 
first image corroborates a long range of discussions connected to the "vessel"- 
nature of language in general and prayer and study of the Torah in particular. 
However, the last topics do not involve the image of the pipe. It seems that lan- 
guage and ritual were conceived, at least in many of the texts inspected by this 
writer, as capturing spiritual forces by their very nature. Thus, they are at least 
partially efficacious, even when performed by an ignorant person."" These 
practices achieve their greatest efficacy, however, only when performed by the 
ideal righteous, who are not only able to attract the divine here below but, as 
seen in the Cordoverian passage analyzed above, are also able to distribute the 
divine influx to the entire world. Without this critical stage, the Zaddiq cannot 
be influential in the community or in the cosmos. The magical origin of the 
"vessel" — concept of man, which limits the Zaddiq"s influence to very partic- 
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ular instances, was enhanced to the degree that it transformed the Zaddiq into 
a cosmic magician; but Hasidic thought was much more interested in the fac* 
ulty of transmitting the divine influx to others. So, for example, we read in a 
collection of the Great Maggid's teachings that the 

Zaddiq is the foundation of die world. Now it is known that Yesod has the 
power to ascend and draw abundance from above, because it includes every- 
thing. The same is true of the earthly Zaddiq: he is the channel who allows 
the abundance to flow down for his entire generation. Thus die rabHs said: 
"The whole world is sustained for the sake of Hanina, My son." This means 
that Hanina brought the divine flow forth for all of them, like a pathway 
through which all can pass; R. Hanina himself became rtie channel for that 
overflow."" 

Insisting upon the transformation of the Zaddiq into a channel or pipe is 
related in this text to the idea of "the d//,""*' because all is a Kabbalistic symbol 
of the Sefirah that corresponds to the earthly Zaddiq and because the whole 
abundance is intended for the entire generation. Indeed, according to R. Jacob 
Joseph of Polonoy, if the Zaddiq does not distribute the influx he has received 
to others, he restricts his own reception of it'*** Elsewhere, tn the continuation 
of a sentence quoted above about the righteousness as a vessel, the same mas- 
ter indicates that 

die Zaddiqim are the chariot of the Shekhinah,^ as it is written regarding 
Abraham: "and God ascended from him" [Genesis 17:22] namely that they 
are pipes, so that die spaiks of the Shekhinah are emanated within them in 
Older to emanate the oiHre workL"* 

The Zaddiq is portrayed not only as the channel for the influx, but also as 
transmitting the sparks from the divitw to the mundane plane. The occurrence 
of the term spark is rather unusual. In the classical Lurianic texts it stands for 
the scattering of the divine particles as the result of the traumatic breaking of 
the vessels. Consequently, it is a negative event whose repercussions are disas- 
trous. In our text, it is the positive mission of the righteous. Is this connected 
to the notion, to be discussed immediately below, of the sparks that belong to 
the soul of the Zaddiq! 

4. COMMUNAL CONCERNS 

This nexus between the Zaddiq' & role as "vessel" and "pipe" is an interesting 
example of what Aron Gurwitsch has called the Gestalt-contexture. The deep 
interest in the communal function of the righteous contributed to the emphasis 
upon his "pipe-role," which also contributed to enhancing his function as a 
vessel: a Zaddiq who intends to be a "classical" magician' — cultivating a cli- 
entele but not a "church,""" or restricting the influx to himself alone — ^is 
regarded as self-contradictory. A vessel cannot be a perfect vessel unless it 
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becomes a pipe. The concept of the Hasidic Zaddiq is not that of an individu- 
alistic images who alone enjoys the divine influx he receives; in Hasidism, the 
Zaddiq must share it with the community or, sometimes, even with the entire 
world. It is the "channel" role that become statistically and conceptually dom- 
imant in the Hasidic sources, while the "vessel" role was conceived to be either 
characteristic of the performance of everyman, or of minor importance in the 
definition of the nature of the Zaddiq. What may be central for the nature of the 
Hasidic righteous man is, therefore, not only his "annihilation," the expansion 
of his consciousness, but his capacity to bring down and distribute divine 
power, or influx, to the community he serves as spiritual mentor,"* and also, in 
many instances, to perform miracles. Thus we should conceive of the mystico- 
magical model of the Zaddiq as including three decisive moments: the opening 
toward the divine and the cleaving to God; the attracting of the divine influx by 
means of religious activities; and last but not least, its distribution to the com- 
munity. 

Indeed, there are important instances when Hasidic authors explicitly 
emphasize the altruistic nature of these activities. So, for example, R. Naftali 
Zevi of Ropshitz affirms that it is impossible to draw down the holy influx if 
the Zaddiq does not previously cleave to the whole community of Israel out of 
concern for their material needs,"" R. Meir ha- Levi of Apta, a student of the 
Seer of Lublin, describes, in an hermeneuticatly impressive passage, both the 
channel-role and the imposed nature of the thaumaturgical role of the righ- 
teous: 

"You Shalt not do after all the things that we do here this day [Deut, 1 2:8)." 
The word here [Poh] seems to be superfluous. But the verse should be inter- 
preted as follows: Behold that the genuine Zaddiq performs miracula and 
mirabilia in the world Ijecause the supernal light is emanated into his heart."" 
and the influxes go by his mediation, by the way of the five places of his 
mouth'" because the mouth is the end of the head.'" But another pawn is 
not allowed to do as the Zaddiq does in this case. And even the Zaddiq him- 
self should not. God forfend, desire it. But from heaven, help and remedy are 
emanated onto him for the needs of Israel. And "you should not do all the 
things that we do here this day," namely that you should draw down ftom the 
supernal light called "this day" Into the mouth, as mentioned alx)ve, because 
whoever does not possess this aspect, God forfend diat he might imitate the 
Zaddiq in his deeds.'" 

The Zaddiq is portrayed here in a way similar to that found in the text of 
Cordovero/Azulai/Nathan Shapira: not as an active agent in the descent-phase 
of the model, but as chosen by heaven after his mystical attainment."'* The 
activistic aspect of the magical achievement is here obliterated. Envisioning 
the needs of Israel as the primary aim of the descent of the influx, the Zaddiq 
himself is conceived as merely a channel; his mouth is simply an organon of 
transmission."^ This is the solution for the quandary of the occurrence of the 
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word "here," PoH: the consonants stand for another term, PeH, namely 
mouth."* The Hasidic master does not comment upon the possibility that 
mouth is related to wonders, the mirabilia performed by oral techniques — 
incantations of divine names, but this nexus to mouth seems very plausible. 
The unique status of the Zaddiq as an effective vessel and tube is emphasized 
in order to restrict the magical implictions, which could be misinterpreted by 
larger circles. 

The emphasis on the mouth is symptomatic of the bodily nature of the 
attraction of the divine influx in Hasidism. It is not only the soul that is able to 
come in contact with the divine; the body, too. as seen above, becomes the 
container of the divine revelation. However, the stress on the mouth and on 
oral activity should be seen also as part of the social structure of Hasidism as 
a mass movement; gravitating around the vocal activities of its masters, Hasid- 
ism, much more than Kabbalah, relies upon direct communication rather than 
written dissemination of its teachings. 

This preoccupation with the body should be compared to the way a con- 
temporary of the first Hasidic masters espoused a view very similar lo those 
presented above. In his commentary on the prayetbook, R. Nathan-Neta' of 
Siniewa describes the people of Israel as bringing down by their prayers 

the Holiness"^ within their palace, which is the synagogue"* the palace of 
God. the Zaddiq himself, whose soul is the bride of God, which is the soul of 
Israel, which is called Knesset Yisrael, bride."* 

The description of the Zaddiq as a palace is immediately qualified as 
applying to his soul, which becomes a bride. Therefore, the holiness descends 
on the spiritual, rather than the corporeal aspect of the Zaddiq. Alternatively,'^ 
the souls of Israel are the locus for the descent, but their bodies are not men- 
tioned. Elsewhere, when the holiness is mentioned as descending upon the 
brain, the author insists that it is so because it is the place of the soul.'^' In 
another instance, however,'^ the reception of the influx by the limbs is 
described, but in this case also they are supposed to become subdued to tiie 
soul. The soul is described as a cosmic ladder in terms reminiscent of medieval 
traditions.'^ Therefore, though presenting a scheme similar to that of the early 
Hasidim, this contemporary author does not adopt the concern with the magi- 
cal aspect of the drawing down but is content mainly with its spiritual aspects. 
The activism or "masculinity" that occurs in most of the cases of Hasidic 
reception of the influx is less pnmiinent, giving way to a more passive and 
"feminine" attitude.'" 

The strong emphasis upon the body of the Zaddiq as transmitter is a fas- 
cinating parallel to the well-known concept of axis mundi. As Arthur Green 
has duly analyzed this aspect of the Hasidic Zaddiq.*^ I shall not dwell here 
on this topic. However, it should be stressed that some descriptions of the 
Zaddiq are reminiscent of ancient rabbinic concepts of the land of Israel. Using 
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a geo-omphalic notion, some Talmudic texts viewed the land of Israel as the 
sacred center that not only receives the divine power but also distributes it to 
all the world. This special relationship between divinity and a particular 
piece of land was absorbed and spiritualized in Hasidism, but the sacred space 
was transformed into a holy man who, unlike the land, actively ensures the 
descent of the divine influx. 

The above discussions are intended to illuminate the concept of Zaddiq as 
informed by the mystico-magical model. As mentioned above,'^^ Hasidism as 
a religious system consists of an interplay between different models. (The 
katabatic model, which was not discussed here, contributed important ele- 
ments to the Hasidic concept of the Zaddiq.) However, beyond the various 
types of concepts, it should be emphasized that in analyzing the abstract state- 
ments, we must bear in mind that they served only as a framework for daily 
life, where the Zaddiq had to function, practically, in a given society. The 
minutiae of the acts of the Zaddiqim, namely the various translations of the 
theories into praxis, are, in my opinion, as important for the understanding of 
Hasidism as die more general, and necessarily abstract, descriptions. The fer- 
vor of the intensive religious life, the profound sense of responsibility for the 
flock, are crucial elements that shaped the religious life, just as much as the- 
oretical presuppositions. As important as it is necessary, this emotional aspect 
remains, however, beyond the scope of our analysis.'" 

Nevertheless, one crucial theoretical question concerning the Zaddiq and 
his community should be addressed. As several scholars have already pointed 
out, the social structure of the Hasidic groups, namely the special relationship 
that is assumed between the Zaddiq and his followers, is reflected upon the 
ideational level by the assumption that their souls belong to the "family" of the 
souJ of the Zaddiq}^ This concept, which emerged with particular force dur- 
ing the last third of the eighteenth century, was understood as the theoretical 
underpinning of the social reality. It is not my intention here to argue against 
this assumption; however, the contribution of the Zaddiq, or the distribution of 
the sustenance or influx that he draws down, was not explicitly related in the 
sources mentioned above, or in other sources I am aware of, to the belonging 
of the Hasidim to the same spiritual genealogy. Hiis spiritual organization into 
soul-families in paradise is related in most of the sources I have inspected to 
the Lurianic model, since the role of the righteous is to rescue the sparks of his 
own soul and to redeem or repair the souls that are akin to his. This is, to a great 
degree, part of the katabatic model. Moreover, it is part of the self-redemp- 
tion of the Zaddiq that those souls should be redeemed. On the other hand, the 
magical model reflects a much more altruistic approach; less concerned with 
the souls of the others, it emphasizes helping them in more "practical" matters. 
It is the body, his own and that of the disciple, in addition to the soul, that con- 
cerns the activity of the Zaddiq qua magus. 
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Last but not least, as we leam from some early descriptions of the relation- 
ship between the Zaddiq^^ and his adherents, we must allow room for an addi- 
tional type of magic, designated by Walker as "transitive magic"'" and by 
Couliano as "intersubjective magic,"'^ namely the quasi-hypnotic interaction 
between the magician and his audience, especially as understood by Giordano 
Bruno. Not part of the mystico-magical model, and not mentioned by Hasidic 
sources, this type of influence does not concern us here; but we should be 
aware of another interesting category of magic, influential in the Renaissance, 
that can help us understand the emergence of Hasidism. 

We have attempted to illustrate the magical sources and the magical 
nature of the Hasidic concept of Zaddiq. Although these discussions cover 
important aspects of this concept, they do not exhaust its variegated nature; 
nevertheless, at least methodologically, it is clear that one must check all the 
pertinent material before a typology of the sources of Hasidism can be pre- 
sented. Sabbateanism, conceived of as a major source, only very rarely offers 
precise and crucial parallels to major Hasidic concepts, as the ecstatic and 
magic literature do. If modem scholarship wishes to transcend the repetition 
of earlier hypotheses regarding the emergence of Hasidism without indepen- 
dent research in new bodies of literature, one still virgin domain is Jewish 
magic. 
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1. WHAT IS NEW IN HASIDISM? 

What are the implications of the previous discussions for a taon general 
understanding of Hasidism? We have attempted to show that a variety of mys- 
tical and magical elements, concepts, and practices have been adopted, and 
somehow also transformed, by Hasidic masters. In many cases this has hap- 
pened only after strong adaptations, which brought the magical concepts and 
practices even closer to mysticism than the mystical formulations in the mag- 
ical sources that informed the Kabbalistic texts. On the other hand, the fact that 
extreme mystical experiences were often coupled with ritual acts performed 
for the sake of the community shows that Hasidic mysticism should not be cat- 
egorically identified with "extreme mysticism," since only in some cases were 
the ecstatic or mystical experiences also "end-experiences.*" The above anal- 
ysis of the various versions of the mystico-magical model has shown that 
Hasidic thought and experience are characterized by sustained effort to keep 
together the two extremes, the spiritual and the material, as part of both a reli- 
gious and social system. This type of cultural coincidentia oppositorum is 
reminiscent of the cuh of the saints in Christian Europe; those persons who 
cultivated a life of spirituality and developed a special sense for it became, pos/ 
mortem, the object of cults intended to obtain very material goals.' Indeed, in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Hasidism, as in contemporary North-Afri- 
can Judaism,^ Islam* and Christianity, the religious perfect!, the masters of 
spirituality, become the source of blessings for material nature. However, 
while the blessing of the saints was pursued for a pariicular problem — health 
for example — the religious theory that underlay the healing was not incorpo- 
rated into a mystical system and, outside of accidental meetings, could not 
attract the constant devotion of followers. 

On the one hand, Hasidism had no reason not to encourage the extrane 
experience of the individual, in keeping with the spirit of Kstatic Kabbalah. It 
is sometimes the way of the lonely mystic to achieve his highest spiritual expe- 
rience by mental concentration and isolation from society.* However, while 
the ecstatic Kabbalist would consider his own achievement as religiously par- 
amount and meaningful in itself, though it may also have social implications, 
Hasidic masters would in most cases consider the mystical experience as a 
stage on the way toward another goal, naitKly the return of the enriched mystic 
who becomes even more powerful and active in and for the group for which 
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he is responsible* The notion of redeeming a small elite group, rather than the 
whole Jewish "nation."^ seems to be alien to ecstatic Kabbalah.' On the other 
hand, the theosopbical-theurgical Kabbalah has always regarded the common 
mystical enterprise as superior to that of the isolated individual. As Yehuda 
Liebes has shown, the Zohar and Lurianic Kabbalah have emerged out of the 
interaction of mystically inclined individuals who cooperated in groups in a 
common mystical enterprise.' This is also the case insofar as some Jewish 
magicians are concerned."* Although such small groups operated around a 
leader, it is the joint effort that marks the critical difference between the "reg- 
ular mysticism" of individual perfection and their theurgical aims that fasci- 
nated the members of those groups. Hasidism represents another model: the 
group is a much more expanded one, but it is of such a native that, as far as we 
know, it cannot help the mystic in the moments of extreme experience. From 
this point of view, the group is not functioning mystically, though it will 
become the final aim of the mystical experience. However, while ecstatic and 
theosophical-theurgical Kabbalah focus their efforts on transcending mundane 
conditions and needs in favor of trans-natural aims — total spiritualization in 
the case of ecstatic Kabbalah and repairing the inner structures of divinity in 
the theurgical-theosophical Kabbalah — both ideals have become directly 
instrumental in Hasidism in the improvement of the life of the group. This shift 
of the focus of religious interest from the theocentric and anthropocentric 
toward an anthropocentric type of experience that serves, in many cases, a 
more altruistic way of life, is crucial for the understanding of this distinct type 
of religious mentality. 

The eschatological implications of these forms of Kabbalistic spirituality 
were attenuated in the mystico-magical model. Even those who emphasized 
the spiritual redemption of the individual, which would seem to belong to 
models constituting what can be generically designated as "Jewish Messian- 
ism"" and are not a form of its neutralization, still sought to experience this 
perfect state in this world. By centering the weight of the consequences of the 
mystical experience not upon a subject who is in the realm of the human or the 
divine spiritual, but on the welfare of the community or the group, the Hasidic 
model as described above narrowed the scope of its final achievement, which 
became much more palpable. Magic is as imponderable for the outsider as 
mysticism, and probably as palpable for the insider as a mystical experience 
can be. The question of the efficacy of the magical element is therefore easier 
to deal with. While the theosophical structure is very difficult to contemplate 
and establish, the precise effect of the theurgical operation is much more sub- 
jective. Instances of the financial success of a Hasidic disciple, of the birth of 
a child by a previously barren woman, recovery from what seemed to be a fatal 
illness, and so forth, are more concrete than the reestablishment of the relations 
between two divine Sefirot, Tiferet and Malkhut. 
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Neither the escapism of ecstatic Kabbalah nor the bias toward material 
gain and the resolution of private problems characteristic of the popular magi- 
cians are the gist of the Hasidic ethos. Indeed, in some instances we find 
explicit warnings that magic and miracle-making are detrimental to the true 
religious life. So, for example, a Hasidic Legend attributes to R. Barukh of 
Medziebuz the following reaction to the rumors that R. Elimelekh of Lisansk 
performed miracles: 

How utterly useless they are! When Elija performed miracles, we are told 
that the peq>le exclaimed, "The Lord is God" (Kings 1, 18:19). But nowa- 
days the people grow enthusiastic over the reputed minicle-worker, and for- 
get entirely to say The Lord is God."" 

We also learn that die Seer of Lublin, one of the most famous thaumaturges in 
the history of Hasidism, told his disciple, R. Alexander of Komaroo, "I do not 
pray for anything unless I see in advance whether it is the divine will to pray 
for it"" Even prayer, the most common means of trying to influence the 
divine, is conditioned by a certain type of revelation of the divine will. 

It may be appropriate to offer at this point a more complex description of 
Hasidism as a spiritual phenomenon. Although operating with concepts and 
models found in various Kabbalistic schools. Hasidism differs from them 
because of its syntheses between the extreme mystical and the extreme magi- 
cal claims of the Zaddiqim. By offering a synthesis between the magical and 
the mystical, the Hasidic masters were not being innovative; both of these ide- 
als were in existence long before the eighteenth century. Even various synthe- 
ses between them were in existence; apparently, however, the two extremes of 
the mystico-magical model were never before emphasized and at the same 
time implemented. Understood in such a manner, Hasidism is not merely a 
popularization of Kabbalah, a psychological interpretation of Lurianism, or 
the generic name for social groups rotating around charismatic figures. Rather, 
it has a unique spiritual countenance, one that is both a continuation of and a 
significant divergence from earlier types of thought.'* It is a diversified move- 
ment, and this diversity does not mean merely a series of Hasidic groups that 
differed in a number of details. Even within the writings of a particular author, 
there may be found more than one view on the same issue. Yet, this inconsis- 
tency does not diminish the mystical nature of Hasidism; it reflects a dynamic 
shared even by the systems of most of the speculative Kabbalists like Cor- 
dovero.'^ What seems to me crucial to the mystical aspect of this movement is 
therefore not the theology embraced by the Hasidic masters, or that there are 
many answers to the same problem, but the presence of mystical practices and 
techniques, mystical and magical interpretations of the role of the command- 
ments, and testimony as to the mystical experiences and magical achievements 
themselves. 
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Last but not least, in Hasidism as a movement we witness an intensifica- 
tion of mystical phenomena in comparison to all the other phases of Jewish 
mysticism. With respect to the Hasidic masters alone, we can easily see that a 
dramatic change occurred in the number of persons who dedicated themselves 
to the mystical life in an intensive manner. By all these criteria, one could say, 
Hasidism is indeed a mystical movement, despite Piekarz's recent attempt to 
argue against such a characterization. By assuming, in order to negate the 
distinctive nature of Hasidism, that Hasidism mainly adopted earlier views on 
devequt, Piekarz is only partially right. Although he was able to trace some of 
the sources of the Hasidic masters, this alone is not sufficient for characteriz- 
ing the thought of the Hasidim. What is necessary is not only an understanding 
of the views of the Hasidic masters, but the conceptual model that informed 
these passages. In other words, for an appropriate history of these ideas, it is 
important to detect the direction of the changes, especially when integrated 
into a larger model," Devequt, therefore, may mean something different, and 
may play a different role, in a purely mystical model than it does in the mys- 
tico-magical model. We should especially emphasize the drawing down of the 
divine influx as fraught not only with magical overtones but also, as the speech 
of the Shekhinah from the throat of the mystic is understood in some Hasidic 
texts, with mystical ones. It is hoped that when a more detailed analysis of the 
katabatic model in Kabbalah and Hasidism is available, a more comprehensive 
discussion of the interactions between the anabatic and the katabatic models 
will make possible a more accurate understanding of Hasidism. The fragmen- 
tation of Hasidic discourse into small passages in order to offer a history of a 
certain concept, the ignoring of the interaction between ideas, and the cultiva- 
tion of a simplistic history of ideas must be transcended by a more complex, 
panoramic picture of the Hasidic spiritual landscape. Of the possible ways of 
doing this, one is to adopt a theory of models. Indeed, the syntax of the Hasidic 
metalanguage, in particular the affinities that were established between the 
various concepts and the interactions between the models (in the above discus- 
sions between the mystical and the magical, and in future studies between the 
anabatic and katabatic models), are a better means for creating this portrait 
than enumerating the various nuances of a certain concept outside this context. 
If the history of ideas can be compared to morphology, namely the analysis of 
the separate components, their life within the large discourse can be 
approached by means of the theory of models that functions as the syntax. 

2. SOME THEORIES OF MAGIC AND THE HASIDIC NOTION OF ZADDIQ 

The Hasidic attempt to synthesize the two extremes casts serious doubt on 
Martin Buber's characterizations of this form of Jewish mysticism. One of the 
finest phenomenologists of religion, Buber emphasized in several of his works 
that one feature of Hasidic religiosity was the retreat from magic. So, for 
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example, he declared that the manipulation of letters and divine names was 
indeed adopted by Hasidism, "but this magic ingredient never touched the cen- 
ter of Hasidic teaching."" This characterization, which is quantitative, appears 
to be very subjective. Indeed, in the legendary literary corpus of Hasidism 
Buber's interest in the magical-talismatic theory of language is less apparent 
However, in the more theoretical literary corpus, I see no support for Buber's 
statement On the contrary, the Unguistic theories of Hasidism betray not a 
marginalization of talismatic magic but, on die contrary, a certain movement 
of it to the center, combined with the mystical experience. What seems to have 
limited Buber, when he attempted to juxtapose the Hasidic yihud practices to 
linguistic magic, is the possibility of an "either/or" approach. Hasidism is, 
according to Buber, either devotional, through its hivestment of energy in the 
sacramental act, which brings the greater union of the powers above, or mag- 
ical, meaning circular, since it starts with man and ends in his magical achieve- 
ment'' However, by inspecting not separate statements, but larger passages as 
we have done above, it is possible to see that Hasidic texts combined more 
than one ideal. The mystical ideal envisions the union of man with the divine 
much more strongly than the unification of divine powers that was emphasized 
by Buber. Inclined to ptesent Hasidism more as a devotional rather than a uni- 
Uve type of mysticism, Buber at the same time attenuated the more practical- 
magical "mgredients." 

The rich descriptions of the mystico-magical model in chapters two and 
three may not only contribute to the understanding of Hasidism but to the aca- 
demic view of magic in general. Let us compare the Hasidic views with the 
way Marcel Mauss, one of the most influential theoreticians of magic in the 
last generation, has described magic in comparison to religion. In the tradition 
of Durkheim,™ Mauss emphasizes the distinction, even the staik divergences, 
between these two religious phenomena. 

Magical and religious rites ofken have different agents; in other wonts, they 
are not performed by one and the same person." 

In Hasidism, the various entry and exit rites are not only performed by the 
same person but they are also part of the same sequence of acts or model. 
Therefore, though they are different in their nature and effect, the mystical and 
magical acts of the Hasidic Zaddiq are part of one coherent model, a fact that 
invalidates the radical distinction drawn between them by the modem anthro- 
pologist Moreover, Mauss proposes to characterize the magical rites as secret 
"shrouded in mystery." in comparison to the more exoteric nature of the reli- 
gious rites." However, this claim also does not hold in the case of Hasidism: 
the magical rites, the commandments, are precisely that of the ''religion" in 
Mauss' s nomenclature, and there is no sign of esotericism in tiieir perfor- 
mance, even when they are understood magically. On the contrary, die magical 
effect is achieved by those who have a deeply religious orientation, directing 
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their deeds to creating delight in God. R. Asher Zevi of Ostraha gave a fine 
description of this phenomenon: 

He who directs all his deeds in order to create delight in his Creator, he draws 
down the 'Al^, the symbol of the Ruler of the World, in all his deeds." But 
If he takes the delight^ for himself [alone], not in order to create a delight in 
his Cieator, he is sejrarating the ^Alef, the Ruler of die world." 

Therefore, the drawing down is part of inducing the delight into the higher 
world (apparently envisioned as male) but not for the sake of the worshiper 
alone. We can discern here an attempt to minimize the magical aspect of draw- 
ing down. Also the "irreligiosity" or even "anti-religiosity," attributed by 
Mauss to the magical rites,^ its "abnormality" and liminality, up to becoming 
a "prohibited rite," do not fit the Hasidic model as presented above. Not only 
do the magical rites of Mauss not reflect the Hasidic phenomena, but the nature 
of the magician, as portrayed in Mauss 's intellectual circle, is not reflected in 
the Hasidic concept of Zaddiq. 

A fascinating version of a mystical magician, the Zaddiq, should be under- 
stood from various points of view: unlike the magician described by 
Durkheim, who has clientele rather than a church,^ the Hasidic Zaddiq has 
(and sometimes even creates himself) not merely a clientele but a full-fledged 
religious community. By becoming the embodiment of the ideals of the com- 
munity, he is also able to fulfill, according to the ideology of Hasidism and the 
expectations of its followers, with a broad range of its needs. Not only is he the 
spiritual guide of the community and the psychological adviser of its individ- 
uals, but he is also expected to be helpful in meeting the material needs of both 
private persons and the collective. To a certain degree, the Zaddiq, as described 
above, functions in a way that is reminiscent of the shaman: "[T]he society 
becomes the shaman's collective patient. , . . [T]he shaman mediates with the 
sacred; he heals and is the ritual mediator in his dual sacred and social role."^* 
Magic, as it appeal^ in the mystico-magical mode), is therefore a religious-nat- 
ural phenomenon that, far from introducing tension within the religious group, 
serves as a cohesive factor. On the other hand, the status of the more miracu- 
lous forms of magic, which may or may not be connected with the mystical 
phase, may attract some forms of criticism, as we have already seen above, tt 
should be noted that, if the emphasis placed here on the theory of magic as an 
important explanatory tool for the understanding of Hasidism is correct, we 
can see a move from what Frazer would call religion toward what he would 
call magic, a du^tion that counteracts the well-known theory of this anthro- 
pologist. The theory of alternating fluctuations of the relative roles of the mag- 
ical, mystical, and theosophical-theurgical is, one could argue, a better 
description of the "histoiy" of Jewish mysticism than any linear or Hegelian 
vision of the development of this mystical lore, in the spirit of Frazer's "great 
transition." 
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Much more pertinent than modem, sociologically oriented theories of 
magic is the comparison between the Hasidic theory of the Zaddiq and Renais- 
sance views of the magus. The affinity between these two phenomena, which 
flourished in different geographical areas and in different centuries, may not 
seem apparent. However, if we put aside for the moment simplistic historical 
considerations in order to look at these two visions of the magus from a more 
conceptual point of view, the similarities are lemaritable. We shall focus our 
comparison around a problem that has already been touched on in various 
ways, but never systematically: magical-talismatic conceptions of language. 

3. IMMANENTIST CONCEITS OF LANGUAGE 

As we have mentioned, Hasidism has adopted immanentist kinds of expres- 
sions, which are, it seems, closely related to its openness to paranormal expe- 
riences.*' Expressed in terms of "vitality," "spiritual forces," sparits*, "parts" 
of the whole that are inherent in this world, or branches and roots," the imma- 
nentist approach in Hasidic texts owes a lot to Cordoverian views. This is also 
the case with another major type of terminology, one that reflects the piesence 
of the divine in the world: the "mystical linguistic."" This ontological vision 
of language was well known in Jewish mysticism long before the Safedian 
Kabbalah.^^ Indeed, it is the more magical aspects of language that attracted 
the attention of the Ashkenazi figures in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
whereas the Sefardi mystics, though deeply immersed in an ontological-theo- 
sophical attitude to the Hebrew language and its components, were less 
inclined to emphasize the practical aspects of their mythical linguistic. From 
this point of view it is interesting that the ontology of language, which was 
articulated and elaborated in the Sefardi Kabbalah, and especially in that of 
Cordovero, was in many ways adopted and elaborated by the Ashkenazi mas- 
ters. It is their fascination with language, more than that of the Sefardi, that 
explains the Ashkenazi recourse to Sefardi theories about linguistic imma- 
nence and the expansion of those theories in numerous discussions, a few of 
which will be presented below. While the theosophical Kabbalists used lan- 
guage in general and its components and process as part of their attempts to 
understand and explain to others the theosophical system, the attenuation of 
the importance of this system in Hasidic thought left language with a greater 
role in the general economy of Hasidic mystical thought. 

In his 'Elimah Rabbati, Moshe Cordovero offers, in a way unparalleled 
by any prior Kabbalist, a very complex mystical and mythical interpretation of 
the organs of speech.^ Expanding upon Zoharic, anthropomorphic views, he 
regards the Ave place of the mouth where the speech is generated as the 
sources of the Sefirol and "the secret of the chain of emanation" of all reality;" 
the letters are conceived of as the tools or instruments or vessels of the "divine 
will," as well as the "secret of the supernal spiritual force," because the latter 
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is emanated, drawn forth, by their means. The very source of emanation is 
therefore a process understood in terms of pronouncing sounds, and the whole 
process of emanation is explained in linguistic terms,^ as we see in Cor- 
dovero's commentary on the Zohar: 

There is no doubt that the letters that compose each and every periscope of 
the periscopes of the Torah, and every Gemara ' and chapter [Pereq] someone 
is studying, which concern a certain Mizwah, have a spiritual reality that 
ascends and clings to the branches of this Sefirak, namely that [peculiar] 
Sefirah that alludes to that Mizwak, and when die person studies die [corre- 
sponding] Mizwah or the chapter or the periscope or die verse, those letters 
will move and stir on "the high," on this reality [Afeziy 'ut], by the means of 
a "voice" and a "speech," which are Tiferei and Matkkut and Mahashavah 
and Re 'uta ' de-Ubba .. . since Mahashavah and Re 'uia ' de-Libba ' are 
like a soul to the "speech" and to the "voice," which are the [lower] soul 
[Nefesh] and the spirit [Ruah]. And behold, the voices and the realities of the 
letters (produced by] the twist of the lips bestow on them a certain act and 
movement [like diat] of a body. And the reality of the lett»^ ascends and is 
found everywhere on die way of their ascent from one aspect to another, fol- 
lowing the way of the [descending] emanation from one stage to another.^ 

This view had deep repercussions in his circle. R. Elijah de Vidas, in a 
passage quoted above,-" affected pre-Hasidic^ and Hasidic views of lan- 
guage. Let us look at some of the immanentist expressions that serve as the 
framework for both the mystical and the magical concepts of language. R. 
Shneor Zalman of Liady, for example, writes in his Sha ^ar ha-Yihud va-ha- 
'Emunah, in the name of the Besht,^' that letters and words that were creative 
of a certain entity in the particular case discussed there, the firmament, 

stand upright forever within the firmament of the heaven and are clodied 
widiin all the firmaments forever, in order to enliven them, . . . because 
should the letters disappear for a second, God forfend, and return to their 
source [then] all the heavens would become nought and nil indeed and 
become as if they never existed at all. . . . And this is also [die case for] all 
the creatures that are in all the worlds, higher and lower, even this corporeal 
eardi, and even the aspect of mineral. Would the letters of the ten logoi*^ dis- 
appear from it [die earth] for a second, God forfend, by means of which the 
earth was created ... it would retum to nought and nil indeed, . . . and die 
combination of leuers that form the name 'Even [stone] is die vitality of die 
stone, and this is die case of all the creatures in the world, [diat] dieir names 
in die Holy language are the letters of the speech that are emanated from one 
gradation to another from the ten logoi in die Torah, by their substitutions 
and permutations of letters according to the 231 gates, undl they arrive and 
are enclodied within that creature.*' 

This widely read text is important because it shows that the immanentist 
linguistic was attributed to the very founder of Hasidism. It assumes that 
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everything created by the ten cieative logoi, and mentioned in the fim ctiapter 
of Genesis, is maintained by the letters of the words that were pnmounced in 
illud tempus. Other entities not mentioned tliere, like the stone, can subsist 
only by various derivations from the letters that constitute the ten logoi. R. 
Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev likewise claims diat 

the existence of all the diffmnt existing entities are the lettos of the name of 
each and every entity, because the letters are emanated from the aspea of the 
supemal Speech.'^ 

Just as in medieval Aristotelianism the forms are said to emanate from the 
supernal Agent Intellect and constitute, together with matter, substance, so 
also the name, formed out of letters, descends upon the lower material and sus- 
tains the created entities.*' Like Abraham Abutafia, who interpreted the con- 
tinuum between the Agent Intellect and the human intellect in terms of lan- 
guage,'* so also the Hasidic master uses the phrase "Supemal Speech" as the 
source of letters that will enter the mundane world and constitute its spiritual 
aspects. Linguistic terms have been projected upon the higher entities, and the 
emanational scheme was also described in linguistic tnms. However, whereas 
in Abulaha, because of his emphasis upon the superiority of the intellect over 
all forms of material reality, the material nature of linguistic processes some- 
times created an ambiguous attitude, for the Hasidic masters there is no embar- 
rassment concerning this material aspect of language. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, R. Yizhaq Aiziq of Komamo 
declared that "everything depends upon the letters by means of which all the 
worlds are unified, becoming one."*^ They were conceived as including the 

inner spiritual force and die vitality of the world. And each of these letters 
has a spiritual form, a sublime light descending from the veiy essence of the 
Sefiroi, coming down degree afto" degree until that light will be clothed within 
the letter [i.e., the sound] on his lips, and they have within them the supernal 
lighL« 

It is language, among those few other phenomena, such as the divine 
spaik of the human soul, that ensures an unbroken link between the lower and 
the higher worlds. As we have aheady seen, it is the talismatic view that con- 
fers the more magical aspect of the linguistic activity. However, the immanen- 
tist view offers an opportunity to reach back to the divine source by liturgical 
and other linguistic forms of activity.* De^ite the obvious impact of the tal- 
ismatic view of language upon the Hasidic texts, it should be noted thirt the 
immanentist approach, as important as the talismatic, is based upon positions 
that cannot be found, at least for the time being, in magical sources. From one 
perspective the linguistic continuum does not imply the talismatic assumption. 
If the talismatic aspect ensures the attraction of the higher within the lower, the 
immanentist nature of language ensures the rettun of man to his source. 
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When compared to the classical models of understanding the nature of 
language, the Hasidic texts quoted above reflect a strong "natural theory": the 
correspondence between the word and the thing, or between the signifiant and 
its signifii, is not a matter of convention or agreement between men. The cre- 
ated entity is an exteriorization of a linguistic core, the materiality whose 
essence is informed by the letters that dwell within it. The continuum from 
God to matter that occurs in the concept of form in certain philosophical argu- 
ments in the Middle Ages, which links God and any object here below, was 
sometimes replaced by the supreme divine speech, which generates the prin- 
ciple of any essence. A deep affinity between name and object pervades 
Hasidic thought. This fascination with the linguistic continuum is paralleled in 
Hasidism by the spiritual, or vitalistic type of continua, by the possibility of 
man becoming a Nought, and by the ability of the righteous to draw down 
divinity.^ Like many Kabbalists before them, the Hasidic masters would 
fiercely combat the Aristotelian theory of language as conventional.^' 

4. RENAISSANCE PARAIXEU 

Any variegated human phenomenon can be approached from numerous per- 
spective, much more so the subject of our study here: Hasidism, a mass move- 
ment with strong mystical and magical aspects, which spread over several 
countries, and whose history dates back more than two and a half centuries, 
can be considered not only as a chapter in Jewish mysticism and a phase in 
Jewish history, but also as a form of mysticism that is Jewish, a form of magic 
that is Jewish, and as a sectarian development that can contribute to a better 
understanding of the dynamics of sectarianism. Similarly, there is no reason 
not to compare some of the paranormal aspects of Hasidism with reports of the 
extraordinary attainments of the shamans. Some attempts to do this may be 
found in the notes. 

Prima facie, a less obvious approach would be to include Hasidism in the 
European history of Hermeticism. A radier evasive term, Hermeticism was 
considered by some scholars in the last generation, particulariy D. P. Walker 
and Dame Frances A. Yates, as a central factor in the occultic amalgam of the 
Renaissance and its o^spring. Indeed, a comparison of the particular type of 
magic that informed Renaissance intellectuals shows that they are greatly 
indebted to Hermetic texts that had been recently translated into Latin." How- 
ever, while focusing their analyses upon the corpus of Ficino's translations, 
these scholars paid less attention to other channels for the transmission of Her- 
metic texts to the West. In more recent studies, the role of the Hermetic texts 
was somewhat reduced" and, at the same time, alternative channels were 
highlighted.^ While the general trend of Hermeticism in Christian Western 
Europe was described as declining somewhat," it is in the Galillean city of 
Safed, and in Eastern Europe, that Jewish mysticism became the most promi- 
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nent conduit of moderate talismatic-inagical traditions, which flourished, as 
we have seen above, in an unprecedented manner. We cannot embark here on 
a comprehensive discussion of this {vocess of Hecmetization of significant 
aspects of Jewish mysticutm; nevertheless, one crucial issue shared by some 
forms of Renaissance thought and Hasidism invites a comparative approach: 
the way they understood the magical role of language. 

The magical theory of language in Jewish mysticism is reminiscent of 
views expressed by such Renaissance thinkers as Marsilio Picino, Lodovico 
Lazarelli, Cornelius Aggripa, and Paracelsus. In a series of modem studies on 
these authors, scholars have emphasized their common assumption than an 
identity exists between the word and the thing h signifies.'* This presupposi- 
tion is a basic premise of their magical vision of the universe. In other words, 
in addition to the Neoplatonic theory of magic, which substantially informed 
the Renaissance view of the magus, the Kabbalistic one — gravitating around 
the mystical theory of language — also contributed to the emergence during the 
same era of the magical universe. Hasidism thought to an extreme Kabbalistic 
assumptions concerning language as the spiritual underpinning of reality. This 
emphasis was consonant with the emergence of its magical universe and with 
the paramount role of liturgical texts and the study of the Torah as producing 
talismatic entities. While for Renaissance thinkers mythical language was only 
one factor in their magical picture of the universe, which was prominently 
Neoplatonic, for Hasidism mythical language was pivotal; the Neoplatonic 
aspects were relatively marginal to its magical configuration. 

However, Renaissance thinkers were individualists par excellence, since 
their emphasis on their particular problems motivates their ccmcems for astral 
magic." Cosmology rather than society, or a group, forms the center of their 
intellectual preoccupations. Magic was not integrated into a social firamework, 
but remained the prerogative of the elite; although they were ready to share 
their knowledge with the public, the fate of this public remained beyond the 
scope of their concerns. Operating with the same models of magic, the Italian 
Renaissance intellectuals and their European followers did not create groups 
that lived according to their magical assumptions. There are several reasons 
for the absence of popular religious organizations around the magical ideal in 
the Christian milieux." The first has already been mentioned: the strong, indi- 
vidualistic proclivities of the Italian thinkers. Flourishing at the courts of mag- 
nates, kings, and emperors, Christian intellectuals directed their efforts toward 
the higher rather than the lower classes. The courts of Cosimo and Lorenzo de 
Medici, and that of Rudolf the second, attracted intellectuals who were 
involved in occultism because of the spiritual orientation of those rulers and 
neglected the multitudes. The other reasons are not less consequential: the 
strong criticism of the Church had intimidated propagandistic activities in 
favor of magical world views. Moreover, soon after the articulations of the 
magic of language, adopted by Christian Kabbalists mainly from the Jewish 
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Kabbalah, some "scientific" forms of critique were addressed to the mythical 
linguistic.^ The abstract language of science had been attributed by some 
thinkers to the confusion between image and source, signifiant and signifii, 
word and thing." The views that sixteenth- and seventeenth-century thinkers 
criticized constituted, in fact, a theory that was alien to Christian thought in 
general, which has never substantially cultivated a mythical vision of Ian- 
guage.^' Moreover, this split between Ficino and Pico's private beliefs in 
astral magic and their adoption of classical Christian rites may reflect a certain 
distance from the magic as they themselves espoused it. It is possible, as 
Trinkaus has said of some aspects of Renaissance philosophy, that these were 
more part of a "poetic vision"" than a regimen vitae that was performed daily 
for its own sake. This seems to be the case insofar as one critical aspect of the 
Renaissance philosophy of man is concerned: from a sociological standpoint, 
the view of the magus as an intermediate entity between heaven and earth, able 
to unite them by magic, expressed by Pico under the influence of Ficino,^ has 
remained without any practical consequences. They were not only written by 
an elite, but also intended for an even higher elite, their patrons. On the other 
hand, the Hasidic Zaddiq, operating under the impact of similar types of 
thought, made more concrete efforts to function in a manner that had conse- 
quences for the public, social scene. 

Hasidic discussions on linguistic immanence were, on the other hand, 
fully consonant with what the Hasidic masters, as well as other Jewish thinkers, 
considered to be classical views found not only in Cordovero, but also in many 
of his Kabbalistic, and sometimes even non-Kabbalistic predecessors. This is 
also true in many cases of non-Hasidic Jewish authors. Even the fiercest oppo- 
nents of the Hasidic religious mentality would not protest against the belief in 
the power of language, as this is indeed not the prerogative of this form of Jew- 
ish mysticism. In fact, the magical-talismatic interpretations of Jewish ritual 
and liturgy, which were formulated long before Hasidism,*^ opened the way to 
the gradual acceptance of magical world views, whereas in Christianity the 
magical cosmology was kept separate from the tenets of Christian faith — the 
Florentine intellectuals being unable to advance a more comprehensive syn- 
thesis between the newly arrived Neoplatonism cum Kabbalah and the details 
of the Christian worship. Such an attempt would have imperiled them even 
more than their hidden allegiance to the pagan philosophy and magic. 

There can be no doubt that the development of Western culture has pro- 
duced an world view that is dramatically different from the occult Weltanscha- 
uung of some Renaissance thinking and its reverberations. Its final resuh is 
modem science. Kabbalah, which has informed some of the occult currents in 
the West, has had its own resurgence both in Italy, in the writings of R. 
Yohanan Alemanno and some of his followers, and in Safed. It is the reper- 
cussions of the Safedian school of Cordovero, a type of mystical lore that has 
incorporated talismatic magic and ecstatic Kabbalah, that affected the emer- 
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gence of Hasidism. The enchanted world of Kabbalah was elaborated by the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Hasidic masters far beyond what is found 
in Kabbalistic literature. Both the emanative scheme and linguistic immanent- 
ism have created a world view replete with divine Presence. 

The "warm" cosmology of Hasidism, which emphasized not only theo- 
logical inmianentism but also care for the community and the attempt to 
improve its well-being by means of the tatismatic-magical concept of the 
whole range of Jewish ritual, was confronted with one of the reverberations of 
the "cold" scientific approach, placed in the service of a nationalistic mythol- 
ogy: Nazism. The results are well-known. They raise the problem of what is 
finally the more dangerous, magical lore that cares and is responsible, though 
the object of this care is a small community, or of a scientific-technological 
approach that is apparently more powerful but, at the same time, radically hos- 
tile to other human beings. When comparing the two worldviews, scholars 
must take the historical repercussions into consideration.^ 

5. RETREAT? 

As mentioned above, the talismatic-magical elements were absorbed over a 
long period of time in Jewish culture, from the early twelfth to the middle six- 
teenth century. However, crucial to the acceptance of these elements were the 
syntheses created between them and the Jewish rites. By proposing that the 
commandments are the main avenue for returning from the extreme experience 
of annihilation,^ the strain between the spiritual and enthusiastic aspirations on 
one hand and the Jewish conservative way of life on the other was to a great 
extent solved." Moreover, as we have already emphasized beforehand, on the 
social level the Hasidic master was portrayed as the leader of the community 
not only because of his spiritual attainment but also because of his ability to 
return from his mystical journey and provide sustenance for his flock. The 
magical model, which is based upon nomian practices, complements the strong 
spiritual drive of the ecstatic model and ensures the emergence of a much more 
comprehensive and, from the social point of view, more balanced model, which 
takes into consideration on one hand the mystical attainment of the individual 
and his corporeal well-being, and on the other the needs of the masses. In the 
above discussions we have deah with the activist solution, namely with 
instances where there is no reason to assume a "passive performance," namely 
a quietist submission to God*s will while keeping the commandments. 

By pointing out the compensating pari of the mystico-magical model in 
the "exit" understanding of the rite in the school of the Great Maggid,** we 
may reformulate a question that has concerned modern scholarship on Hasid- 
ism: the retreat of the later generation of Hasidic masters from extreme forms 
of mystical experience. So, for example, Schatz-Uffemheimer maintained that 
there was a retreat from quietistic formulations,^ while Green has pointed out 
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a turn among the later masters toward more moderate expressions of mystical 
union.™ In this regard, we should pay due attention to two issues: already at 
the beginning of Hasidism there was a more balanced relationship between 
mystical union, ecstasy, and quietism on one hand, and activism on the other. 
The magical model was accepted in many cases as complementing the extreme 
mystical one, and I assume that this was already the case in the world view of 
the Besht himself. Moreover, the assumption that some masters were afraid of 
the extremity of the stand of their predecessors is based upon two other 
implicit assumptions: one, that mystical union and quietist elements were 
novel in the eighteenth century and, at the same time, that they were regarded 
as somewhat problematic in Jewish mysticism; and that in nineteenth century 
Hasidism there was a retreat from these formulations. However, an inspection 
of earlier Kabbalistic sources, as well as the writings of later Hasidic masters 
like R. Moshe Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkov,^' R. Dov Baer, the middle Rebbe 
of Habad, R. Aharon ha-Levi of Staroselye, and later on those of R. Yizhaq 
Aiziq Yehudah Safrin of Komamo,^ may lead to a different conclusion. 

The first Hasidic masters indeed constitute a group inclined to extreme 
formulations, which were nevertheless less audacious and less problematic to 
the Jews, including their eUte, than modem scholars would assume. A more 
mystical understanding of certain spiritual phenomena, already in existence 
centuries before Hasidism — in ecstatic Kabbalah for example, or in Safedian 
spirituality" — may help to give a more nuanced picture of the whole range of 
Jewish mysticism. Instead of regarding the extreme mystics as marginal 
exceptions within the economy of the history of Hasidism, some of the stu- 
dents of the Great Maggid may be seen as inspiring later generations with 
Hasidic versions of mystical experiences, which were, apparently, experi- 
enced and recapitulated time and again.^" Indeed, the later masters did not 
contribute novel formulations, but in itself this fact does not constitute deci- 
sive proof of the retreat; rather it implies the routinization of a certain mysti- 
cal phenomenon, which gives rise not to tiew formulations but to their wide- 
spread implementation in practice. In other words, the "cooling" of Hasidic 
enthusiasm in the nineteenth century is not a clear-cut process; it occurred in 
many cases, but there was also a continuation of mystical fervor among many 
of the Hasidic masters. Up to the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, with the death of R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, a rather vital 
mystical, sometimes ecstatic, uninterrupted line is apparent. It should be men- 
tioned that around the middle of that century, an important line of Hasidic 
spirituality, represented by the Kotzk, Izbica, and Radzin schools, preferred a 
less enthusiastic form of spirituality, but nevertheless proposed new lines of 
Hasidic religious modalities. From these points of view, it seems that some of 
the formulations of anthropologists or sociologists of religion regarding the 
routinization of the initial charisma in revivalist movements — like Knox's 
generalization, formulated in the context of Christian revivalist movements, 
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that "always the first fervours evaporate; prophecy dies out, aitd the charis- 
matic is merged in the institutioiial"" — aie not so pertinent as far as Hasidism 
is concerned.^ Today it is sufficient to observe, even superficially, the fol- 
lowers of the various nineteenth-century trends of Hasidism to see that the ter- 
rible encounter between their ancestors, in their strongholds in Poland and 
Russia, and the bearers of scientific-mythological Nazism, was unable to 
extirpate their vital religiosity. The "magic" of language is sometimes able to 
prevail over the efficiency of technology. 

6. HASIDISM AS MYSnOSM 

The luxuriant Hasidic literature should not be identified too easily, and cer- 
tainly not in toto, as a full-fledged mystical literature. Replete with benneneu- 
tical, homtletical, ethical, theosophical, magical, and other kinds of topics, it 
may nevertheless be understood to reflect, in many cases, intense mystical 
experience. Some, as discussed above, are means-experiences, which, intense 
as they might have been, were understood as part of the broader picture of the 
coimnunal role of the Zaddiq. However, it must be emphasized diat there are 
many instances in Hasidic mysticism where extreme experiences, which can be 
designated as unto mystica experiences, may also be found as end-experi- 
ences. We have dealt elsewhere with expressions of this type." However, I 
would like to address, at the end of this study, some connections to mysticism 
in Hasidism, based upon our analyses above. 

Mystical experiences, though sometimes attained only after a much 
longer period of practice, were said to be achieved in a rather easy manner.^ 
Many of the ascetic practices found in Kabbalistic literature were abrogated by 
the Hasidic masters.'' However, what characterizes Hasidic mysticism, espe- 
cially because of its intensity, as expressed by the desire for annihilation and 
self-effacement, is the absence of negative post-experience feelings, known in 
other forms of mysticism as the desert-experience of the feeling of barrenness, 
or the dark night of the soul. R. Nahman of Braslav aside, the retreat from the 
experience of union with God was not conceived as a return to a state of mind, 
or soul, in which one experienced an abyss between oneself and God, a state 
that implied a fall of the soul. The Hasidic formulations concerning the ener- 
getic plenitude of the mystic who returns to normal life leave little room for 
the assiunption that a dark night of the soul was haiuiting his consciousness. 
The end of the experience was conceived of not as a long period of divoioe but 
as a short tneak. In many cases it is obvious that the "fall" or state of qatenut 
is but an occasion for attaining a higher type of experience. Given the assump- 
tion that Jewish ritual time served as a clock for returning to the mystical expe- 
rience, contact with the divine was considered a daily occurrence. Moreover, 
strong union with the divine was followed by what can be conceived to be a 
weaker form of union with the descending divinity or vitality or spiritual force. 
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The separation is to be understood as a gradual process, not as an abrupt and 
forced distancing of the soul from the divine. Images of the righteous as a ves- 
sel or channel reflect this dissipation of the contact with the divine, which 
passes through the soul and body of the mystic to others. 

The Hasidic assumption as to the case of achieving the mystical experi- 
ence,"* a rather exceptional view in the phenomenology of mysticism, is also 
found in Abraham Abulafia's Kabbalah. In many cases he too mentions this 
"easiness,"" which should be understood against the background of the pres- 
ence of strong and detailed mystical techniques in ecstatic Kabbalah. If the 
first phase of the mystico-magical model includes activist components like 
mental concentration and divestment of corporeality, in the magical phase 
there is room for more active and passive attitudes. The passive attitudes were 
analyzed by Schatz-Uffenheimer; as she has explicitly noticed, they do not 
represent Hasidic mysticism as a whole. According to her analyses, quietist 
experiences represent the most important innovation that Hasidism has 
invented as a mystical phenomenon in Judaism." In the descriptions above we 
have attempted to stress the active side, which ensures the magical nature of 
the drawing down of the influx. This activist attitude is not merely one of many 
characteristics of Hasidic mysticism, but is indeed central, far more dominant 
than the passive, quietist characteristics analyzed in the studies of Weiss and 
Schatz-Uffenheimer. If our analysis is correct, the awareness of the magical 
component tn Hasidism can contribute to a fresh look at the nature of this form 
of mysticism. 

The basic Hasidic approach to the encounter with the divine is much 
closer to the mysticism of love, whereas ecstatic Kabbalah is more inclined to 
the mysticism of knowledge and understanding. To be sure, we find in Hasid- 
ism many cases where philosophical terms are used, including several impor- 
tant instances where the term intellect, sekhel, or maskil, was used to point out 
the higher entities.*^ In Abraham Abulafia's Kabbalah, as in Maimonides, the 
language of love portrays the longing of the soul or the intellect for God, or as 
in the case of the ecstatic mystic, the unttive contact with divinity," Neverthe- 
less, we can differentiate between these two forms of Jewish mysticism as rep- 
resenting two distinct mystical modalities. The move toward a much more 
emotional or affective form of mysticism"" was mediated both by the Safedian 
Kabbalistic-ethical literature, written by mystics who were well-acquainted 
with Abulafia's philosophical mysticism, and by the mystical thought of the 
Maharal. It seems that despite the acquaintance of the Safedian Kabbalists 
with ecstatic Kabbalah, they decided, apparently following the Zoharic 
approach," to opt for a less elitist form of mysticism, as the emergence of the 
literary genre of ethical literature demonstrates. The ideal of deveqwt, discus- 
sions of hitbodedut, recommendations of hishtawwut, and the practice of com- 
binations of letters, all occurring in the Cordoverian literature, occupy a rela- 
tively smaller place than they do in ecstatic Kabbalah as presented in the 
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writings of Abraham Abulafia, Yizhaq of Acre, or Yehudah Albotini. The 
extreme mysticism of the ecstatics was domesticated in the ethical literature. 
On the other hand, Spanish Kabbalah as a whole, with the Zohar as its main 
representative, was less interested in strong ecstatic experience and devoid of 
mystical techniques to attain unio mysiica experiences, abscvbed, in Cor- 
dovero's school, deeper mystical dimensions because of the encounter with 
ecstatic Kabbalah. The Safedian Kabbalists, however, did not give up the theo- 
sophical system as a major focus; it became a paradigm to be imitated. The 
Safedian Kabbalists assumed that through imtatio Dei they would attain a pro- 
found mystical experience. The discursive emphasis of the Cordoverian 
school, and even more of the Lurianic one, easily balanced the importance of 
the ecstatic elements. 

However, because of the attenuation of the role of theosophical compo- 
nents in the mystical systems of Hasidism, some elements of ecstatic tech- 
nique, and the importance of the mystical ideals, came to the fore more easily, 
together with the magical aspects. Hasidic forms of mysticism, certainly those 
belonging to the mystico-magical model, should be understood as part of fluc- 
tuations taking place within the basic motifs, themes, and models of Jewish 
mysticism as a whole. Without a more comprehensive understanding of all the 
mystical possibilities inherent in the literary corpora that constitute Jewish 
mysticism, the explanations concerning Hasidism as mysticism will be more 
inclined to reductions to the seemingly similar of the immediately preceding 
historical periods. Thus a panoramic approach to Jewish mysticism, and espe- 
cially to Hasidism, is required for a more accurate understanding of the pro- 
cesses related to the various encounters between models and historical circum- 
stances. However, while emphasizing the vital contribution of the earlier 
stages of Jewish mysticism to the spiritual physiognomy of Hasidism, we must 
not remain solely within the perimeter of Jewish mysticism and history; rather, 
efforts must be made to compare Hasidic mysticism and magic to pertinent 
phenomena in European occultism, with its intellectualist propensities and 
general religious categories, such as Shamanism, with its more concrete ele- 
ments. To paraphrase a recent definition of the Sufi philosophy of illumina- 
tion, Hasidism is a unique synthesis of primordial themes and concepts, tradi- 
tions as old and primal as those of the paleolithic age and as late and refined 
as those of Renaissance and early modem religiosity." It seems to nK that 
without paying due attention to the primal, magical aspect of this spiritual phe- 
nomenon, and by contemplating Hasidism only from the refilled — that is, the 
mystical — perspective, modem scholarship offers a unilateral and somewhat 
distorted picture of the latest phase of Jewish mysticism. Hasidism is a reli- 
gious modality that combined both preaxial and axial traits," and the aware- 
ness of this synthesis is decisive for the understanding of its dissemination 
among the masses and its attractiveness to the elite. 
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One of the main scholarly explanations for the shift from Lurianic Kabbalah to 
Hasidism is the psychological interpretation of Lurianic theosophy offered by 
the Hasidic masters.' Indeed, there are numerous examples of such a psycho- 
logical orientation in the writings of most of the eighteenth-century Hasidic 
figures.^ However, though this is an indisputable fact, a deeper understanding 
of this phenomenon would take consideration more than one factor. In 
other words, in addition to the inner drive of the Hasidic masters to interpret 
their sources in a particular manner, we must also take into account extant 
Kabbalistic trends, which may have contributed to the Hasidic emidiasis on the 
reflection of the divine attributes within man, thus reducing to a certain extent 
the novels of Hasidism. 

First, it is a fact, pointed out recently, that at least in one case, that of qate- 
nut and gadelut, a psychological interpretation is inherent in the Lurianic 
sources.-* Second, psychological interpretations of theosophical-hypostatic 
entities are found since the thirteenth century in two different Kabbalistic 
schools, a fact that requires a substantial qualification of the sharp distinction 
between the psychological understanding of the theosophical system of Hasid- 
ism and that of the early Kabbalah. In other words, just as magic and ecstasy, 
which were already in existence in Kabbalistic tiiought, were given a much 
more prominent role in Hasidism, so also the psychological understanding of 
Kabbalah was already present in certain earlier sources without coming to the 
fore. In the absence of an appropriate recognition of these facts, it will be dif- 
ficult to understand one major aspect of Hasidic hetmeneutics. 

The psychological understanding of the whole range of Jewish canonic 
texts as allegories of the inner life of the mystic and his ^iritual achievenKnts 
is much more common than the experiential reading described above.^ This fact 
was indeed prominent in the eyes of the opponents of Hasidism among the 
Kabbalists, who protested against this transformation of divine attributes into 
human ones.^ Aldiough this accusation might be considered an indication that 
the Hasidic move constitutes an innovation, this argument is part of an assault 
that does not pay attention to historical truth; it is similar to what occurred 
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when Hasidic thought was accused of pantheism, a view already found in Cor- 
dovero, as the Hasidim themselves pointed out in their response.^ 

However, there is a certain point in the critique that is worthy of deeper 
investigation: the claim that the Hasidic spiritualization of the divine attributes 
is reminiscent of the philosophical allegory of the late thirteenth century.^ 
Indeed, there are many precedents to the allegorizations of eighteenth-century 
Hasidism; first and foremost were the philosophical allegories, both Neopla- 
tonic and Aristotelian, which were applied to both Biblical and Talmudic texts. 
This represents just one of several forms of allegory cultivated by the Jewish 
philosophers.' The main tendency was represented by physical exegesis, 
which can be characterized as the "objective" approach, namely the decoding 
of the ancient and early medieval sources, which are assumed to point to the 
experiences of the ancient heroes and protagonists, or to psychological pro- 
cesses in general, without expressing, at least not in explicit terms, the spiritual 
experiences of the interpreter. It is also exceptional to fuid in the medieval 
sources overt indications of the religious significance of imitating those fig- 
ures on their psychological journey, though this may be implicit in some cases. 

A major exception to the "objective approach" in hermeneutics is found 
In the ecstatic Kabbalah. Although deeply influenced by Maimonidean exege- 
sis, Abraham Abulafia interpreted the biblical texts as pointing first and fore- 
most to spiritual attainments whose meanings are found, in most cases, beyond 
time and place. We may assume that, at least in some instances, the psycho- 
logical interpretations also reflect the impact of the mystical experiences of 
Abulafia himself, and this is one of the reasons h seems appropriate to desig- 
nate this form of experiential, psychological exegesis as spiritual interpreta- 
tion,' 

Another form of exegesis found in the writings of Abulafia is also relevant 
to the later development of Jewish mysticism: the psychological transforma- 
tion of the Kabbalistic-theosophical hypostases. The Sefirot, constituting one 
of the features of theosophical Kabbalah, were conceived either as divine man- 
ifestations, when they were described as forming the essence of the divine,'" 
or, in other kinds of theosophies, as its tools or vessels.'' Although there was 
widespread use of anthropomorphic imagery in portraying a homologous 
realm within the divine, the analogies between the various parts of the human 
body and its spiritual constitution did not contribute to an articulated psycho- 
logical exegesis that could interpret the scriptures on the psychological as well 
as the symbolic-theosophic level. However, in the case of two thirteenth-cen- 
tury Kabbalists, we may detect an attempt to understand the Sefirotic ontology 
as a homologue of the human personality, in body and spirit. This psycholog- 
ical tendency to interpret the theosophical anthropos psychologically can be 
explained in two different ways: First, these Sefirotic hypostases represent 
projections of psychological experiences or spiritual states, as R. J. Z. Wer- 
blowsky has suggested.'^ In this case, theosophical Kabbalah constitutes yet 
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another exanq)le in the history of religion of scholars tending to prefer an 
experiential over a theological basis for the supernal ontological structures. 
So, for example, some scholars have described Gnostic theosophy as 
projection'' while others have inteipreted the Plottnian hierarchy as represent- 
ing inner faculties and experiences.'^ However, though such a view seems rea- 
sonable in the case of the sources of the theosophical system, the fact is that 
the explicit spiritual interpretations of the Sefirotic hypostases that concern us 
here appear only one century after the emergence of the fiilt-fledged theosoph- 
ical system. Thus, at least in the case of Abraham Abulafia, I am inclined to 
see his interpretation not so much as retracing the psychological roots of the 
theosophical system, but as part of an intellectual competition between two 
different and competing forms of Kabbalah: his ecstatic one versus the theo- 
sophical one.'' This is, then, a strong hermeneutical move on the part of the 
founder of the ecstatic Kabbalah, who apparenUy attempted to integrate the 
main points of his adversary into his own system by transforming them dras- 
tically. This shift is best represented in one of Abulafia's episties, where he 
envisions the Sefirot as entities reflecting human spiritual activities: 

The masters of the Sefiroi call them 1^ names'* and say that the name of the 
first Seflrol is "Althotight," and they add another name in order to explain its 
meaning, which they call Keier 'Eliyon, since the Crown is something lying 
on the heads of Kings . . . and the [master of Sefiroi] will add another name 
and will call it "Primeval Air" . . , and so will he do to each and every Sefirah 
of the ten Sefiroi Belimah. But die master of the [Divine] Names have [quite] 
another intention, completely superior to that;'^ this path of Names is of such 
a profundity that in the profondities of human thought there is no one thing 
more profound and more excellent than it, and it alone unites human thought 
widi the Divine [Thought]," to the extent of human capability, and according 
to human nature. And it is known that human thought is the cause of his wis- 
dom, and his wisdom is the cause of his understanding, and his understanding 
is the cause of his mercy, and his mercy is die cause of his reverence to his 
Creator, and his fear is the cause of his beauty, and his beauty is the cause of 
his victory," and his victory is the reason of his spleiKlor, and his splendor is 
the cause of his essence,'" which is named Bridegroom,^' and his essence is 
the cause of his Kingship, named his Bride.'' 

Abulafia therefore reinterprets the theosophical hierarchy, which is basi- 
cally hypostatical, to refer to a hierarchy of human actions, partly psycholog- 
ical, paitiy corporeal. It should be emphasized that this scheme is proposed as 
being a superior understanding of the Sefiroi, the aim of which Abulafia sees 
as mysticfd union rather than theurgical operation or even theosophical gnosis. 
In Abulafia's text it is depicted as a translation of divine thought, which has 
come into contact with human thought, into physical and external activity into 
which the recondite human thought "descends," through wisdom and under- 
standing, onto a rather external quality — mercy, and gradually to more corpo- 
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real aspects of man. The last two Sefirot, which have obvious sexual valences, 
are to be understood, not on the theosophical level, in which they point to 
iniradivine relations, but as alluding to the relationship between man and God, 
or between Bride and Bridegroom." In his Mafteah ha-Sefirot, Abulafla's 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, the entire Sefirotic realm is described as refer- 
ring, again, to human activities: 

The Influx expanding from the "one who counts the numbers"" Is comprised 
in and passes through -* A[lef] to Y[od], from the first Sefirah to the tenth, that 
is, from "Althought" to "Justice," and [only] through them will human 
thought be right.'^ Tbat is, Wisdom will emerge from Althought and under- 
standing will emerge from the wise Althought; and from the thought of wis- 
dom and understanding Greatness, which is the attribute of Hesed, (will 
emerge], and those who think on them will become great; and out of all of 
them Gevurah [will emerge], and the power of the thinker will increase, since 
he thinks that he is the counter of the Sefirot. And Irom them Truth will 
emerge, and immediately Beauty forcefully reveals itself and causes the per- 
son attaining it to be proud of it and of prophecy, according to truth. How- 
ever, prophecy [comprises] degrees of comprehension, and thus, whoever 
comprehends the truth is similar to Jacob, our ancestor, as it is written: 
[Micah 7:20] "Thou witt show truth to Jacob, ..." And the nature of Victory 
necessarily emerges from "Truth" and whoever knows the Truth, can subdue 
even the structure of planets and stars." and then he will be blessed through 
the name Shaddai, and Victory will produce from itself Splendor, as in 
the verse [Num. 27:20]: "And thou shalt put some of thy splendour upon 
him. ..." And the ninth Sefirah ... is called by the name kol neshamah 
Yesod be-Yah . . . and it is the source of influx and blessing . . . and the tenth 
Sefirah, which is the Shekkinah, whose name is Justice . . . and from this 
issue hinted in the Sefirot — according to [someone's] comprehension of 
them, and according to the force someone received from them, which 
depends upon the knowledge of the tme names," the power of one prophet 
will surpass and become greater than the power of another prophet.^ 

In another epistle, he asserts that: 

man can cleave to each and every Sefirah by the essence^ of the influx 
expanding from its emanation on his Sefirot^ which are his attributes . . . ^' 
And it is necessary to mentally concentrate" [in order to attain] an apprehen- 
sion, until the expert Kabbalist wilt attain from them an influx of which he is 
aware." This is so given the fact that the written letters are like bodies, and 
the pronounced letters are spiritual [by nature] and the mental [letters] are 
intellectual" and the emanated [tetters] are divine" . . . and out of [his] 
concenoration" — to prepaie the power of the bride to receive the influx from 
the power of the bridegroom, the divine [letters] will move the intellectual 
ones, and because of the sustained concentration and its greatness and power, 
and the great desire [of the Kabbalist] and his forcible longing and his mighty 
infatuation to attain the devequt and the Kiss," the power of the bride" and 
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her name and her essence'' will be positively tutown** and preserved for eter- 
nity, since they were found to be righteous, and the separated [entities] were 
united" and the united ones were separated*' and the reality is transformed,'' 
and as a consequence, every branch will return to its root and will be united 
with it^ and every spiritual [entity] [will letum] to its essence** and will be 
linked to it [Bxod. 26:6), "and the Tabernacle will become one" {Zech. 14:9], 
"and the Tetragrammaton* will be the King of the entire world, and in that 
day, the Tetragrammaton will be one and His Name one," and if he will do 
so to the order of the Sefirol and the structure of twenty-two letters [Ezek, 
37:17], "and join diem one to the other to make one stick, and they shall 
become one in they hand/^ 

For Abulafia, mystical union is to be attained by means of the ten S^rot, 
or attributes intrinsic in human nature, by means of which one is able to collect 
or to capture the emanation flowing from the supernal Sefirot. What is critical 
for the understanding of Abraham Abulafia's view is that the cleaving is not 
attained by establishing a direct contact with the supernal Sefirol, but only by 
means of their emanation, a view that is repeated in other instances. Interest- 
ingly enough, Abulafla does not elaborate on the nature of these higher Sefirot, 
but only on the means or technique by which the Kabbalists, tising combina- 
tions, pronunciations, and meditations on the letters, can capture the emana- 
tions or divine letters. The above passage is an illuminating example of the 
Hermetic conception, whereby union is attained by causing the spiritual forces 
to descend upon the mystic, rather than via his ascent to the divine. This 
approach is evident in another book of the ecstatic Kabtulah: 

The receiver of the names of the Sefirot should make an effort to receive the 
divine influx fitom themselves [i.e. the names], in accordance with his 
attributes. And he should cleave to each and every sefirah sqMuately and he 
should integrate his cleaving with all 0ie Sefirot together, and will not 
separate*" [between] the branches.** 

The focus of Kabbalistic activity is not the ten Sefirot but their names, 
which enable the Kabbalist to attain devequt. Moreover, as in the epistle, the 
human attributes are mentioned in terms of receiving the divine emanations. 
Especially important for our discussion of the Hasidic understanding of the 
S^rot is the fact that this text was copied, anonymously, in Sefer ha-Peliy ^ah, 
with few variations"* and could, therefore, have come to the attention of the 
Hasidic masters. 

Elaborations upon the affmities between human attributes and the Sefirot 
are found in the school of ecstatic Kabbalah. So, for example, we read in the 
anonymous treatise Ner ^Elohim that 

there is a war within the heart of man, which is generated by the first Sefirah, 
which is, in man, the good and the bad thought, and by the root, the branch 
and the leaves, the Ihiits will be borne and so likewise will happen to its ema- 
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nation," for good and for bad, namely the thinker will become wise, to act 
by means of wisdom [in] whatever he will do, good or bad, and likewise [in 
the case of) the understanding and knowledge of good and bad, that he may 
understand good and bad and discem between them . . . and the Sefirot ema- 
nate the influx onto the heart, and this influx is differentiated according to 
different sorts, some of them natural, others accidental, others necessary, 
some of them voluntary . . . and God wishes the heart,'' which means that the 
Merciful wishes the merciful heart, which pursues His attributes, as it is said 
that "just as He is merciful, so also shall you be merciful" and so also all the 
other attributes." 

What is pertinent in this passage for our discussions later on is the 
assumption that the divine attributes are conceived in terms of imitatio Dei. If 
the divine influx is taking the shape of, or the nature of, the Sefirot in the heart 
of man, he is called to apply the divine attributes in his actions. Before leaving 
Abulafia's reinterpietation of the theosophical scheme, it should be remarked 
that Abulafia's statement that man ought to cleave to each and every Sefirah is 
echoed by a rather obscure Kabbalist, R. Joseph ben Hayyim, who is reported 
to have maintained that; 

All that the Creator, blessed be His Name, commanded to us is to cleave to 
Him . . . Therefore, I shall explain the [meaning of) the ten Sefirot, the uni- 
versal and divine ones, according to the Kabbalah, in order that [you] will 
cleave to them . . . and by his cleaving to them, the divine and Holy spirit will 
enter him, and into his senses and movements." 

Even more significant, however, are the views found in another school of 
Kabbalah, that of R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi, which understood the 
Sefirot not only as theosophical realities but also as corresponding to powers 
and limbs within the physical structure of the human being. In an anonymous 
commentary on Shir ha-Yihud, written no later than the middle of the four- 
teenth-century," an unknown Ashkenazi Kabbalist envisions the Sefirot as 
existing not only in the Causa causarum, and also outside it as the Sefirot of 
the unit, Sefirot ha-Yihud, but likewise in the human soul and body. This psy- 
chological understanding of the Sefirot, which is rare in theosophical Kab- 
balah, has theurgical implications in our commentary. The author mentions the 
contemplation of "the Binah in my soul": Ba-binah etbonen ske-be-nqfshi.'* 
This phrase is interpreted as pointing, esoterically, to the meaning of the divine 
image, Zelem Elohim, which is to be understood as ktxth ncfshekha. However, 
the details of this view are. unfortunately, described as part of a topic to be 
transmitted orally: Ka 'asher tishma ^ mi-peh el peh. 

During prayer the Kabbalist is supposed to ascend to, or into, "the tree of 
myself," Ulan shel ^Azni, a conspicuous reference to a personal tree of Sefirot. 
After arriving at Keter, apparently the inner, individual, Keier, the Kabbalist 
is supposed to draw the influx from the Ketarim, apparently Hesed and Gev- 
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urah. This drawing is conceived in terms of the filling of the personal tree: Nit- 
mala ha- Hlan sheli min ha-shefa ^. The author mentions the pipes, or the chan- 
nels, ha-Zinorot, stemming from the "head of my Keter" to the channels of 
"my throat," Zinorei geroni, and later on "my diadem," ^Atarah sheli. There- 
fore we may assume that, according to this Kabbalist there is a complete 
Sefirotic system, starting with the highest Sefirah, Keter, down to the last one, 
^Atarah, which constitutes the personal, spiritual, Sefirotic tree, which is filled 
by dint of the theurgical-magical activity of the Kabbalist." 

This understanding of the tree of the Sefirot is, as mentioned above, quite 
exceptional: nevertheless, it seems implicit in the Kabbalah of R. Joseph Ash- 
kenazi. He indicates that "the soul of the tree of [nishmat ^ilano] each of the 
sons of Israel is planted in Paradise."" We can understand the phrase nishmat 
Hlano as pointing to the supernal soul that provides power to the personal tree 
of Sefirot. At least in one case, it seems that this Kabbalist speaks about the 
"channels," Zinorot, that emanate onto "the spirit of God that is in him 
[namely in man]."" 

It is plausible that under the combined influence of the two di^erent psy- 
chological interpretations of the Sefirot, Cordovero may have moved in this 
direction. This Kabbalist was certainly acquainted with several of Abulafia's 
books,'" including those passages of the ecstatic Kabbalist copied in Sefer ha- 
Peliy 'ah. He emphasizes the fact that the soul is composed of ten Sefirot, as 
mentioned above,*' and elsewhere he elaborates upon the necessity for human 
imitation of the activities of the Sefirot.*'^ In any case, the magical model that 
Cordovero absorbed in his writings allows for more of an emphasis upon the 
significance of inner processes than the purely theosophical-theurgical model. 
The combined influences of ecstatic Kabbalah, of the school of R. Joseph ben 
Shalom Ashkenazi, and of talismatic magic opened the way to creating 
another focus of mystical activity, one that strives to valorize the reflection of 
the theosophical structure onto the human psyche and body. 

Another independent, but similarly significant development is the philos- 
ophization of Kabbalah, including Lurianic Kabbalah, in the writing of certain 
authors from the end of the fifteenth century until the first part of the seven- 
teenth centmy. In the writing of R. Abraham Kohen Heirera and R. Joseph 
Rofe* del Medigo, known also as Yashar of Kandia, the impact of medieval 
and Renaissance philosophy contributed to the understanding of theosophical 
and mythical events in philosophical, mostly Neoplatonic, tenns.^ Hasidism 
was acquainted with the two different interpretations of theosophy: one that 
uses the more "human" nomenclature, and deals with inner processes, and 
another, employing philosophical terms (including sometimes even psycho- 
logical ones) in order to offer a less mytho-theosophical explanation of the sac- 
rosanct lore. Therefore, tendencies that emerged, and to a certain extent even 
crystallized, before the emergence of Lurianism could later on serve a less 
theosophical understanding of Kabbalah. However, just as the impact of Luri- 
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anism and Sabbateanism marginalized, to a certain extent, earlier cultural and 
intellectual trends, such as rationalistic Jewish attitudes, it also contributed to 
change in the direction of mystical thought. Hasidism, at least insofar as the 
psychologically and philosophically oriented visions of the Kabbalah are con- 
cerned, does not innovate ex nihilo, but rather reorganized the structure of 
mystical themes and tendencies that were peripheral to the immediately pre- 
ceding generations. Thus, it would seem that instead of attempting to find out 
what the innovations of the Hasidic masters were, as Buber and Elior have 
done, or by denying any novelty at all, as Scholem and some of his followers 
did," it would be more advisable to look for a change in emphasis, movement 
from the center to the periphery (and vice versa) of aheady existing notions. 
The pulse of Hasidism may be better understood by inspecting the direction of 
such changes than by speculating about the degree of innovation, or overem- 
phasizing Hasidic conservatism. The impulses that characterized Hasidism 
must be analyzed in the domain of the ascent of certain hermeneutical devices, 
in our case psychologization, or the interaction of tendencies, as seen above. 

In the name of the Besht we learn, from a passage in one of R. Jacob 
Joseph of Polonoy 's books, that 

there are ten Sefirot in man, who is called microcosmos, since the thought is 
named 'Abba ^ and after the Zimzum it was called 'Irrnia ^ and so on, down to 
faith, which is called "two loins of truth"; and delight" in worship of God is 
called Yeiod, Zaddiq, and sign of the Covenant.*" 

Indeed, the Besht is interpreting here not the simple theory of ten Sefirot 
that confronted Abulafia, but the complex Lurianic system, where Sefirot and 
anthropomorphic configurations created a theosophical web uncommon even 
in Gnosticism. From the point of view of the interpreted material, at least, there 
is no way to compare Abulafia 's interpretation to that of the Besht. Indeed, 
from a strictly historical perspective, Hasidism differs considerably fi-om 
ecstatic Kabbalah by virtue of its encounter with a different theosophy. How- 
ever, even if there is truth to such an argument, the crucial elements shared by 
Hasidism and ecstatic Kabbalah are significant enough to compare these two 
phenomena both historically and phenomenologically. Theosophy, despite its 
amazing development between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, is still a 
phenomenon whose appearances in various historical periods share crucial 
elements. If we disregard academic rhetoric, which too often engages in 
generic distinctions that do not do justice to the nuances of phenomena, Luri- 
anism and Zoharic Kabbalah are much closer than we expect; classical schol- 
arly studies tend to overemphasize the "new Kabbalah" of Luria. The fascina- 
tion with a complex theology haunted by syzygies, sexual couplings, 
emanations, and questions of good and evil, is common to the two forms of 
Jewish theosophy. They are two forms or versions, of one basic structure. 
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Historically, the concept of ta 'anug may bear more than just a phenome- 
nological resemblance to the ninth Sefirah. But, fiom the conceptual point of 
view, Hasidism focuses its attention on the inner human constitution after a 
long period in which Jewish mysticism was fascinated more with the inner 
structure and processes of the divine. This reorganization is accompanied, as 
in ecstatic Kabbalah, by an emphasis on devequt. Moving from the external to 
the internal, Hasidism focuses on topics related to the soul and the body of 
man, including his immediate environment, in lieu of the more grandiose ideal 
of theosophical Kabbalah of repairing the cosmic rift and the divine dishar- 
mony. With human experience at the center of their concerns, the Hasidic mas- 
ters shifted the vision of theosophical Kabbalah from visio rerum omnium in 
Deo, to a visio Dei attribmi in hominem. 

Once the Rabbi admonished someone because he was discussing Kabbalah 
in public. Thai person answered him: "Why do you discuss Kabbalah in pub- 
lic too?" He [the Great Maggid] answered him: "I teach the world to under- 
stand that everything written in Sefer *Ez Hayyim also exists in this world and 
in man. However, I do not explain the spiritual matters of Sefer 'Ei Hayyim; 
but you discuss everything that is written in '■Ez Hayyim literally, and thus 
you transfonn the spiritual into corporeal;^ twt the sublime, spiritual world 
is [indeed] ineffable."" 

The argument of ineffability, rare in Kabbalistic writings, is more wide- 
spread in Hasidism, with its emi^iasis on the experiential over the cognitive.*' 
The Gieat Maggid follows the path opened by the Besht, who had already 
applied the Lurianic symbols to human entities, as seen above. However, what 
is apparent fo>m this passage is the attempt to disseminate a psychological, 
which is also felt to be the more correct, form of Kabbalistic theosophy. This 
tendency, also expressed by a close disciple of the Great Maggid'"'. may betray 
a much deeper af^nity between the psychologization and (in some other cases) 
the philosophization^' and magical interpretation" of Kabbalah, on one hand, 
and exotericism on the other. In any case, Abraham Abulafla and Moshe Cor- 
dovero, who are to be considered among those who attempted to disseminate 
Kabbalah, are also involved in psychological, magical, and philosophical 
interpretations of theosophical Kabbalah. On the other hand, it is R. Yizhaq 
Luna, the great theosophical Kabbalist, who restored the importance of esoter- 
icism to its former status.^' From this perspective, the breaking of esotericism 
is, to a certain degree, a deviation from Lurianism and a return to a politics of 
esotericism and to mystical rhetoric. Indeed, the esoteric is connected to the 
psychological. One of the Hasidic masters describes the path of the founders 
of Hasidism as follows: 

The path of the Besht and of the "Great) Maggid was thai they have drawn 
down the aspect of revelation of the light of the Infinite into the plurality of 
die modi of epiphany, as in the aspect of [Jab. 19:26], "Out of my flesh I shall 
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contemplate God,"^* namely that this is the vitality of the soul in the body, 
that an-ives and is drawn forth 1^ the path of the hidden and the revealed. 
This, however, is not the way of the Kabbalists, who spoke about the aspect 
of the light and the luminary etc.^' 

Moving away from the Kabbalistic discussion of the intricacies regarding 
the supernal lights as symbols and manifestations of a complex theosophical 
system, the Besht and his followers shifted the mystical discourse to the man- 
ifestation of the divine attributes within the human constitution. The hiyyut, 
the divine within man, becomes the focus rather than the source of their spec- 
ulations. Following Kabbalistic speculations connected to the verse in Job, the 
Hasidic master hints at the possibility of contemplating God by starting with 
the contemplation of human nature. However, while for the Kabbalists, the 
main topic of their discussion was the human body, which reflected the super- 
nal anthropos and thus could serve as the starting point of the contemplative 
path, in the Hasidic interpretation of the verse, it is the inner vitality that serves 
as the bridge between the Deus absconditus and the mystic. It is not the mul- 
tiplicity of the SeHrotic system that is fathomed by means of the human anat- 
omy, but the vitality of the divine reality that is traced by introspection. This 
understanding may elicit a much more precise interpretation of the text cited 
in ^Or ha- 'Emei. The Kabbalistic discussions, because they are immersed in 
anthropomorphical symbolism, gravitate around topics that may be misunder- 
stood as corporeal. The Great Maggid is actually indicating that by addressing 
the supernal world, one is already prone to cause a misunderstanding. How- 
ever, through a more modest approach of focusing on issues that are part of our 
world, it is possible to ascend from the material to the spiritual, apparently by 
inspection of the spiritual aspects of man. The coiporeal element in man is sig- 
nificant only as the garment of the divine power that activates it. 

It should be mentioned that the term used by the Hasidic master to 
describe the emergence of the Hasidic path is also of some importance for our 
thesis. Again, the verb MShKh occurs, alluding to the disclosure of a realm of 
religious life that was not invented, but brought down from on High, by the 
founders of Hasidism. One must assume that it was their ecstatic and enthusi- 
astic capacities that facilitated this bringing down, just as the holiness of Luria 
was instrumental in the revelations that produced the evolution of the Kab- 
balah from Zoharic concepts. Just as the great founders of religion brought 
down the divine revelations that changed the course of the spiritual life of their 
peoples, so also the two founders of Hasidism brought down their own revela- 
tions. 

To disclose traces of the divine within this world and in man, to reveal the 
divinity that underlies corporeal manifestations, is tantamount to disclosing 
the Kabbalah to the masses. In Hebrew the same verb is used to point to this 
discovery and disclosure: GLH. Thus, the Besht believed that he revealed only 
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what was necessary for mystical worship, while the secrets that depict the 
supernal worlds were kept from the ordinary person. Indeed, in a rather inter- 
esting tradition found in a manuscript of R. Yizhaq Aiziq of Komamo, R. 
Yizhaq states that his father-in-law told him that the Besht had argued with 
Luria about why he spoke so openly of the secrets instead of dealing with "the 
path of worship." Luria answered that should he live two years more, he would 
redress this problem.^* Thus, according to this tradition, the center of the 
Besht 's way is worship, while Luria is seen as dealing with Kabbalistic 
secrets. This view is also expressed elsewhere, when students of the Besht are 
presented as employing Kabbalah in order to explain "issues of worship."" 

Let us return to the concept of kiyyut, which occurs in the passage from 
R. Hillcl ha-Levi of Paritch's Peiak ha-Rimmon. This is a crucial concept in 
Hasidism, and it has recurred in many of our discussions above,^ It has played 
a role in the mystico-nugical theory of Northern European mysticism since the 
late twelfth century, and it was adopted and cultivated by Cordovero and some 
of his followers." Hiyyut stands, as we have seen above, for the divitie Pres- 
ence in the world. As such, it represents the dynamic image of God in man. 
However, in certain cases this temi underwent a certain semantic shift, in 
which it came to denote not only divine vitality but also an act performed in a 
vital, powerful manner.*" This change is reminiscent of that undergone by the 
term devequt, which means in Hasidism not only the act of cleaving to God, 
but also the perfonnance of a pious deed with devotion and enthusiasm. Thus, 
the change in emphasis by the Hasidic masters from the supernal lights to the 
vitality of the human soul means not only a shift from theosophy to anthropos- 
ophy, but also a shift toward performing religious acts in a less tnental and 
more vital and enthusiastic manner. This also seems to be the case in the way 
the verse from Job is understood in a passage of R. Menahem Mendel of 
Kossov, where it is used to illustrate the total dedication required in the per- 
formance of a religious act." In other words, another change introduced by 
Hasidism was deep emotional investment in the religious performance. 
According to at least erne text, hitlahavut, enthusiastic devotion, is by itself 
able to draw down the influx.*^ 

This shift from hiyyut. from pointing to the immanence of the divine in 
man, to the manner in which one acts, also represents the shift from a given 
theology, the inunanentist one, to what may be called, following Andr£ Bre- 
ton, un itat d isprit, a state of the spirit. If the understanding of divine imma- 
nence is the matter of a mental state, a discovery of mystical theology, the act 
of discovery requires an intense mystical effort. Man is able to activate the 
divine within himself in order to discover Him within the luture of reality. 
This seems to me to be the meaning of the Great Maggid's statement about the 
revelation of divinity in the world and in man. If the noun hiyym is part of a 
worldview, be-hiyyut stands for the ethos.*^ From this perspective, Hasidism, 
as Buber has already mentioned, transformed the Kabbalistic worldview into 
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a mystical way of life; but in doing so it did not innovate, but expanded a pos- 
sibility already exploited by earlier Kabbalists. This transfoimation must be 
properly understood; the interiorization of the divine attributes and their per- 
ception as a modus vivendi did not obliterate their existence, just as the hiyytit 
remains active even when someone acts enthusiastically. Thus, transformation 
was there, or perhaps one could say there was the extension of the divine 
attributes to man; but this shift still left both the supernal and the immanentist 
divine as powerful and as active as they were in Kabbalah. It is the dynamism 
of devotion and the enthusiasm that penetrated the worship that is characteris- 
tic of Hasidism, together with the unmediated encounter with the divine on 
high, and with the pervasive presence below. This was achieved by the exploi- 
tation of potentialities inherent in the various forms of Kabbalah. 
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In a letter written by the famous student of the Gaon of Vilna, addressed to the 
much less known R. Yehudah Leib de Butin, he accuses some unidentified 
Hasidim, inter alia, of speaking vain things and conceiving them to be the 
"words of the Torah."' This is, apparently, not his own foimulation; from the 
context it appears that his addressee, who had some leanings toward Hasidism, 
had informed him of it in a previous, and no longer extant, letter. In fact, it is 
a characteristically Hasidic practice to refer to the sermon delivered by the 
Hasidic Rabbi at the end of Shabbat,^ as Torah. It is, indeed, a quite remarkable 
claim, to argue that the mystical sermons delivered each and every Shabbat in 
many communities are part of, or in some way identical to, the sacrosanct 
Torah. In any case, it seems that this assumption was instrumental in bringing 
about the printing of the greater part of Hasidic literature, which consists of 
sermons. The question may be raised, how serious is this claim? Were these 
sermons, delivered in Yiddish,' indeed considered by the homilist or his audi- 
ence as Torah, in the usual sense of the word? Although they were explana- 
tions of the pericopes of the Torah, they were no more and no less than inter- 
pretations. We may therefore ask whether this phenomenon re[»«sents a 
statement, reminiscent of modem debates in the fields of literature and hemoe- 
neutics, about the relationship between text and commentary. Without offering 
an answer for the whole range of Hasidic litmture, one can say without any 
doubt that in some schools the teachings of the Hasidic leader immediately 
became canonical. This is obviously the case with teachings of the great- 
grandson of the Besht, R. Nahman of Brastav, each of them having been des- 
ignated as a Torah. According to his closest student, R. Nahman repeatedly 
recommended that his disciples will transform his Torot into prayers.' Thus, 
R. Nahman himself openly regarded his teachings as Torah. His student, how- 
ever, went a tittle bit furttwr, he describes the teachings of his master as "con- 
taining, each and every one of them, the entire /oraA, the whole people of 
Israel, and all the things in the worlds."* Indeed the whole introduction is a 
lengthy description of the way to transform the teachings into prayers. 

However, this is just one extreme phenomenon, because of the highly orig- 
inal nature of R. Nal^man's mystical thought and, perhaps, also becaues of a 
theory he elaborated according to which 
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When one finally is integrated in 'Eiyn Sof, his Torah is the Tordi of God 
Himself, and his prayer is the Prayer of God Himself . . . there exists a Torah 
of God and a Prayer of God. When a person merits to be integrated in ^Eiyn 
Sof, his Torah and prayer are those of God Himself* 

Mystical union, the integration of one's sou) within the Infinite, will 
change the status of the human verbal activities so that they will become attrib- 
uted to God.' This view is in line with the assumption, mentioned several times 
above, as to the Shekhinah which speaks from the mouth of the mystic' Mys- 
tical experiences are, therefore one of the reasons for the claim of the divine 
status of the Hasidic creativity. 

However, it seems that long before the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the two texts dealt with above were composed, the special status of 
the Hasidic teaching was already formulated in a tradition in the name of the 
Great Maggid, adduced by his great-grandson, R. Yisrael of Ryzhtn. In a highly 
interesting passage, according to a certain story, or tradition, there was a 

great debate between the disciples of the Great Maggid conceeming the 
Torah said 1^ the Maggid, blessed be his memory. One argued that he said 
so, another otherwise. And the [Great] Maggid told them that both versions 
are the words of the living God, because the words I said include all of these 
[interpretations]. End of the words of the Maggid. And he [the Great Mag- 
gid], blessed be his memory, said that there are seventy facets to the Torah, 
and indeed it [the Torah] emerges from the place of true unity. Though in its 
sotirce the Torah is one, only 1^ its descent upon these worlds it became sev- 
enty facets. This is the reason why in the Torah of R. Meir it is written kuto- 
net 'or, spelled with 'Aleph because R, Meir took over the Torah from its 
source, and this is why it was written with 'Aleph, while with us it is written 
with Mym,' 

The comparison between the Torah of the Maggid and the divine Torah 
is brought out by the assumption that the teaching of the Great Maggid bear 
seventy interpretations just as the Torah. This assumption in itself is similar to 
some, indeed few, parallels found in Middle Age Jewish mysticism, the most 
prominent of them being Abraham Abulafia. Also in their case interpretations 
were offered, by themselves or by angels, to their "own" writings.'" In the case 
of the Great Maggid the argument is less extreme, since no full-fledged com- 
mentaries were composed on his teachings. The debates between the students 
of the Great Maggid are therefore justifiable, because his teachings possess, 
implicitly, the depths of the divine Torah. However, what seems to be intrigu- 
ing is the second part of the discussion; what is the raison d'Sire of putting 
these two parts together? Let me attempt to explain the meaning of the second 
part. In our text of the Bible, the garment of Adam is described as made of 
skin, 'Or, while, according to a Midrashic tradition, the original spelling was 
^Or, spelled out with 'Aleph [light] and, accordingly, Adam was conceived as 
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possessing a garment of light." This variation is understood in the Midrash as 
pointing to two different phases in the life of Adam; the "lighty" one, before 
the sin, the "skinny" one, after the fall. The common version of the Torah 
reflects, therefore, the present fallen situation. 

However, this is not the way the Great Maggid explained the story. The 
two spellings of the Torah coexist; a saintly figure like R. Meir whose name, 
symbolically enough, means "the shining one," was able to capture the primor- 
dial Torah, while the other mortals are able to perceive only the lower, 
revealed Torah. While the letter 'Akph points to the one, or the unified Torah, 
die letter 'Ayin, whose numerical value is seventy, points to the multiple mean- 
ings, that emerge out of the descent of the Torah in the lower worlds. The sev- 
enty facets repesent the lower, both ontologically and hermeneutically, status 
of the Torah, while the unified one s^ms to be higher than all its interineta- 
tions. With these remarks in mind, let us return to the first part of the quote; if 
the different interpretations of the students stand for the seventy facets, a fact 
that seems to be obvious, then the original teaching of the Great Maggid stands 
for the unrevealed Torah. If the arguments of the students are called Divrei 
^Etohim Hayyim, much more so would be the teachings of their teacher. 

The status of the Great Maggid in this passage is, indeed, paralleled by his 
achievement in history. Not only was he admired and surrounded by many dis- 
ciples, but most of the Hasidic literature is, indeed, attenq>ts to interpret the 
views of the Great Maggid, incomparably more than those of the other stu- 
dents of the Besht. The splendor of his ancestor is reflected, however, in a 
much stronger light in another passage related to his great-grandson, which 
caimot be properly understood except against the above-mentioned passage. In 
his 7rtn Qaddishin Tanyyana ^ there is a story about die Rabbi of Ryzhin, as 
follows: 

Once, in the eve of the feast of Shavu 'ot, he was sitting at the utble and did 
not say any Torah, neither dk) he speak one word; but he was crying very 
much. The second night he did the same. After the grace after the meal he 
said: When the [Great] Maggid was saying Torah at the utble, die studoits 
were repeating it afterwards among themselves, going back to their houses; 
one saying he heard it in such a way, another saying he heard it In another 
way, because each of them had heard it in a different way. 1 say that this is 
not a novelty, since there are seventy facets to the Torah and each of them 
heard the Torah of the Maggid according to the facet he had [heard] in the 
Torah." And he said, "When I look attentively to the faces,'* there is no need 
to say Torah, because the 'show of their faces" witnessed against them' [Jes. 
3:9]. And this suffices for someone who understands."" 

The tragic situation of being silent in the night when, according to the 
Jewish tradition, the Torah was revealed and the time when the study of Torah 
is a legal requirement,'* of crying instead of being joyful, stems form the com- 
parison between the glory of the great-grandfather and that of his descendant. 
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However, the comparison has nothing to do with external, material success. 
The Ryzhin dynasty is one of the most successful Hasidic schools; R. Yisrael 
was, perhaps, the most powerful and richest of all the Hasidic masters. Nei- 
ther was he regretful over his personal insufficiency as a master, for it seems 
that in this realm, too, he was successful enough, due to his unusual charisma. 
The one problem that seems to haunt him is the nature of his students. Their 
faces did not, assumingly, correspond to any facets in the Torah,** or to put it 
even more blatantly, they had no part in the riches of the Torah he could 
deliver to them. This alienation between the aristocratic leader and his appar- 
ently common followers seems to have been the existential basis for his cry- 
ing. To deliver a sermon, or a Torah, meant — at least according to the implicit 
message of this passage — to open the gates for multiple interpretations, to 
offer to everyone in the audience something that belonged uniquely to him." 
Torah without the capacity to arouse the imagination of its listeners is worth- 
less, and it would be better for the Zaddiq not to deliver a sermon that lacks 
this quality. Without producing the spiritual debate, or interpretations, the text 
may be insigniHcant. The sense of destiny of this Zaddiq as the descendant of 
the Great Maggid, named after the founder of Hasidism, Yisrael, certainly 
contributed not only to the messianic expectations of his followers* but also 
to his own feeling of being in exile, which, golden as it was, kept him far from 
the great centers of Jewish teaming.^' 

Let us investigate further some of the more obvious aspects of the last pas- 
sage. It seems to me that, in comparison to Kabbalistic literary creativity, it 
represents the spirit of Hasidism. The Hasidic sermon is preeminently an oral 
event taking place between the leader and his disciples, and it is the main tool 
of creating and communicating his ideas. This is why the vernacular is crucial. 
The Hebrew versions of the sermons are important for modem scholarship, but 
they reflect the events in the field to a smaller degree.^ Communication" to 
the sympathetically predisposed audience therefore invites creativity in a new 
medium. In modem terms, we can say that the reader is present at the act of 
creating the text and that the oral text is conceived of as meaningless unless 
the reader interprets it immediately. There is no barrier between the author and 
his text, or between him and its consumer.^* The preacher, therefore, is not 
only attempting to influence and shape the audience, but also — at least indi- 
rectly — to be shaped by its response. 

This situation is both reminiscent of and fundamentally different from, 
most of the situations related to the Kabbalists. We know about different 
groups of Kabbalists who were spending time together; this seems to have 
been the case by the beginning of Kabbalah in Gerona and Castile," and later 
on in sixteenth-centivy Safed and eighteenth-century Italy. However, the ser- 
mon was hardly their most important literary genre. We may assume that these 
were conclaves of experts who may have had a recognized leader but operated 
more on the level of producing secrets, or explaining them in a very technical 
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manner. There was no popularization among these groups. Whenever a step 
toward popularizing the secrets was taken, it was done by producing books — 
the ethicai-kabbalistic literature. However, even then the message was very 
general, intended to speak to the whole "nation," irrespective of country or cir- 
cumstances. Hasidism seems to differ on this crucial issue: having been pro- 
duced in the presence of the "consumer," it attempted to answer his questions, 
even his unasked ones. The feedback of the audience was undoubtedly crucial 
for the leader. The weeping of the rabbi, together with his silence, is therefore 
an act of communication about the lack of communication. Unlike the Kabbal- 
ists, who were writing to an unknown and therefore silent audience, the 
Hasidic master had to create his small audience by his act of literary creativity, 
and to be able to absorb its reaction. The weeping Hasidic rabbi must also be 
seen against the background of the mystico-magical model discussed above. 
Ironically, the Zaddiq, who is said to be able to affect the will of God, is unable 
to create an appropriate audience. This situation is reminiscent of a story 
attributed to the Rabbi of Kotzk, who reacted to the rumor that someone who 
came to his town was able to produce miracles by asking whether he would 
also create a Hasid.^ The real miracle is in the spirit, and this seems to tran- 
scend even die [quasi]-onuiipotence of the Zaddiqim. 

Historically, the above tradition seems to reflect the period of the resi- 
dence of the Ryzhiner Rabbi in Sadigura, after he had to flee from Russia to 
Bukovina, the periphery of the Hapsburg empire. Away from the centers of 
Hasidism and learning in Podolia and Galicia, he had to rebuild his hyparchy 
in a relatively forgotten territory, and it seems that the human entourage with 
which he was thrown together did not meet his expectations. Again, from the 
perspective of history, he was right: neither he nor any of his followers and 
descendants have contributed substantially to the development of Hasidism as 
a mystical movement. Feeling of intellectual inferiority, which stems accord- 
ing to the second text not from his own inability to teach but from the absence 
of a learned audience, is probably the reason for the image of R. Yisrael, cul- 
tivated in some Hasidic and non-Hasidic circles, as ignorant." 

This historical observation brings us again to the problem of whether or 
not Hasidism is cooling down, like other mass movements that grew out of 
enthusiasm and ecstasy. The answer is basically no, for the reasons abeady 
presented; but let us look at this question firom the perspective of the passages 
above. There can be no doubt that there is an immense gap between the stu- 
dents of die Great Maggid and the disciples of the Ryzhiner Rabbi. But this gap 
was present not only at the end of the forties of die nineteenth century, before 
the death of the Zaddiq in Sadigura, but also in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The students of the Great Maggid were part of an elite whose spiritual 
drive brought each of them to the inspired preacher, and many of them become 
Zaddiqim themselves. By comparing the students of the Great Maggid to the 
Hasidism of Sadigura, we are thus, in a sense, following R. Yisrael, comparing 
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advanced students to freshmen; we compare the incomparables. What should 
be compared is the elite of mid-nineteenth-century Hasidism, figures like the 
rabbis of Komarno, of Gur, of Kotzk, and of Izbica, to those of the eighteenth 
century. We should compare Zaddiqim to other Zaddiqim and not the founding 
fathers of Hasidism to regular //asi</im. With these as the terms of comparison, 
the question of "retreat" from deep spiritual life becomes less easy to answer. 
R. Yisrael felt that he was not going to produce a spiritual effervescence 
among his followers that was comparable to that produced by the Great Mag- 
gid, and in this feeling he was quite right. However, the message of the Besht 
and the Great Maggid did not produce an ongoing revolution. Its very success 
meant its dissemination and appropriation by sociological and spiritual strata 
different from those that produced it. Even by creating an effervescence 
among the masses, Hasidism could not bring them to the level of its spiritual 
leaders, some of whom were extreme mystics. While the Besht appears to have 
been content with any spiritual improvement he was able to produce, this was 
not the case for later phases of Hasidism; in the nineteenth century complaints 
about the impossibility of inducing deep spiritual change in the community 
began to multiply. It is the feeling of the enormous gap between the Zaddiq 
and his community, which sometimes coexists with the total dedication of the 
leader to it, that haunts, on the social level, the greatest achievement of Jewish 
mysticism. The direct and regular contact of the mystic leader with the people 
who became his followers seems to have produced not only his feeling of 
responsibility towards them, as represented by the magical preoccupations of 
the Zaddiq, for example, but also at times a negative reaction toward their 
inability to reach his spiritual level. 
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R. Qalonitnus Qalman ha-Levi Epstein of Crakow, a late eighteenth' and early 
nineteenth-centiuy Hasidic master, authored Ma ^or va-Shmtesh, one of the 
most widely read Hasidic books of the lime. For the general thesis of this book 
regarding the importance of the nexus between mysticism and talismatic 
magic, we shall examine in some detail a passage that represents a significant 
illuusiration of the mystico-magical model. We will show that this master 
accorded an important role to this model and thus support our methodological 
assumption that the awareness of the importance and preexistence of one of the 
models (the mystico-magical one, as proposed in the present study) is shared 
also by a Hasidic text Commenting upon the verse, "Behold t set before you 
this day a blessing and a curse,"' R. Qalonimus Qalman wrote: 

This issue is very famous, as [it is known] from the mouths of boiriu and from 
the mouths of writers' that the Zaddiqim. who follow the path of the prophets,^ 
are able to draw down blessings from the supernal worlds* to whomever they 
like. Likewise they are a We to draw curses onto the foes of Israel, as we found 
in the case of the Tannaim and Amoraim, especially the companions, who 
were the sages of the Zohar, the disciples of Rabbi Shimeon bar Yohat. Thoe 
are Zaddiqim, genoation after generation, who are wonder-makers,' and who 
possess the power, [zeh ha-ktxih]. as it is known and famous in our genera- 
tion. And the Zaddiq is likewise able to transmit it to his disciple and also to a 
man who directs his attention, every minute and moment,* so that divinity will 
be dwelling in him^ He (the Zaddig] transmits this powo- [zeh ha-koah] so 
that he [the recipient] will be able to draw the blessings to whom -ever he likes 
and vice vonsa. This is the meaning of the issue of Semikhah* when Moses our 
Riasier, may he rest in peace, put his hands upon Joshu^a, the son of 
Nun, and so also generation after generation. However it is impor-tant to 
declare dut notwitfisianding the fact Utat the Zaddig is able to Mess [evoy 
man], it is paramount that he do so [only] to an Israeiiie whom he knows 
wishes to worship God.* 

The transmission of the magical power is conditional, according to this 
author, on one's being either the disciple of a righteous man or being aware of 
the divine dwelling within oneself. One must assume that this awareness is 
also required in the case of the disciple. Thus, mystical consciousness is a pre- 
requisite for the magical drawing down of supernal power, which may be acti- 
vated either for good or bad purposes. Initiation in matters of magical power 
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presupposes a prior mystical attainment. The formulation of this prerequisite 
is important: Hie mystical moment is a phase that may be complemented by a 
magical one; however, the two are not conceived here to be exclusive of each 
other, or to contradict each other. In fact, the mystical stage, in which the 
divine is said to be present within the body or soul of the mystic, is supple- 
mented by a manipulation of the energy that is drawn so that it will be effective 
outside his body. 

This view is presented here as a widely known fact, which is found not 
only in written texts and oral tradititions, but is also part and parcel of the Jewish 
tradition from biblical times, and was continued by Halakhic and mystical 
masters. In other words, according to R. Qalonimus Qalman, this view was an 
essential part of Jewish tradition and was alive during his lifetime. In fact, in 
lieu of the Kabbalistic genealogy chain of the transmission of secrets, this 
Hasidic master argues for a genealogy that stems from deep antiquity up to his 
contemporaries. The author might have been influenced by genealogies of 
transmission of the divine Name or names found in some Kabbalistic 
sources.'" Like the Kabbalists, especially R. Joseph Gikatilla and Moses Cor- 
dovero, the recipients of the magical tradition are elitist figures, as he takes 
pain to mention later on; thus, though the more mystical aspect of Hasidism is 
conceived as open to a lai;ger audience, the magical aspect, including some- 
times a theurgical phase, is conceived of as more restricted, or even esoteric." 
Unfortunately, this master does not elaborate on the precise manner by which 
the power is transmitted. Is it part of a more detailed technique, like the use of 
divine names, or is it a capacity that can be learned, or a potential spiritual trait 
that can be developed? In any case, the nexus between the blessing and the 
drawing down is indeed well represented in many Kabbalistic and Hasidic 
texts, as we have already seen above. 

The alleged ubiquity of the tradition described in the passage under dis- 
cussion, as claimed by the author, is rather intriguing, as I am unable to find, 
prior to R. Qalonimus Oilman, a similar formulation of this theory." Thus, we 
may assume that he had in mind not a precise quotation that he was reproduc- 
ing but a more general thecsy, apparently similar to Gikatilla's or Cordovero's 
views, which one may consider to be identical to the mystico-magical model. 

It should be mentioned that the transmission of power by blessing is not 
to be practiced indiscriminately, but only for those who intend to worship God. 
The magical power thus put in the service of religious ideals; the blessing is to 
be distributed only to those who share the same religious beliefs and practices 
as the thaumaturge. The powerful blessing is therefore understood as part of 
an effort to form, or ensure, the continuation of a religious conmiunity, not as 
the act of a person found on the margin of society.'^ 

Last but not least, this passage was formulated in a rather articulated phase 
of Hasidism; the succession of Zaddiqim, which was somehow related to the 
inheritance of power, is not presented here as a matter of family-relation but is 
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exclusively conditional on mystical attainment. It is possible diat the absence 
of a father-son succession may point to the fact, explicitly claimed by the 
author, that be is indeed preserving an earlier view. It should be mentioned 
that, although he was at the beginning a disciple of R. Elimelekh of Usansk, 
at the end of his life Epstein became a follower of the Seer of Lublin, and his 
emphasis on the transmission of the thaumaturgic powers may be related to the 
practices of this latter figure." In any case, the claim found in the above pas- 
sage regarding the transmission of power, though formulated in a way that 
seems unparalleled beforehand, is not a total innovation of the Hasidic author, 
but may be traced to earlier Kabbalistic discussions about transmission of the 
capacity of blessing. The occurrence of the term power, koah, twice in the 
above passage may be seen as part of the general restructuring of theosophical 
Kabbalah, which em[rtiasized more the act of transmitting power to the divine 
realm, but was less inclined to elaborate upon the precise distribution of the 
descending power. Nevertheless, these two forms of Jewish mysticism are 
concerned with manipulating power, a fact that denHMistrates its concerns with 
the idea of energy or power. 

To extrapolate from this example, I propose to see in Hasidism not so 
much a speculative innovation, but different emphases on some elements in a 
model that was already in existence in various writings, though it has been now 
applied in a social context. 
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school of Scholem, and it is reflected in many expositions of the emergence of Hasid- 
ism. See e.g. the title of Yoram Jacobson's From Lurianic Kabbalah to the Psycholog- 
ical Theosophy of Hasidism (Tel Aviv, 1986) (Hebrew), 

10. Isaiah Tishby, "Les traces de Rabbi Moise Haim Luzzato dans I'enseignement 
du Hasidism," in Hommage d Georges Vajda, itudes dhistoire el de pensie jtdves, ed. 
G. Nahon and Ch. Touati (Leuivain. 1980), pp. 421-62; Hebrew version, Zion 43 
(1978): 201-34. See also his great efforts to show that a certain dictum that recurs in 
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Hasidic texts as quoted from the Zohar actually steins from R. Moshe Hayyim Luz- 
zatto's book: see bis "Qudsha ^ Berikh Hu V Interestingly enougb, precisely this same 
conclusion was reached five years before Tishby, in an article by Abraham J. Heschel, 
"God, Tonih, and Israel," in Theology and Church in Times of Change: Essays in 
Honor cfJohn C. Bennett, ed. E. LeRoy and A. Hundiy (Westminsto', 1970), pp. 81 
and 89, note 60, However, while Tishby is concerned with the "Sabbatean" aspects, 
namely with an historical approach, and spends page after page in order to make the 
point, it was made by Heschel in one footnote. Meanwhile, more material that included 
the triple identification surfaced. See Bnicha Sack, "Mote on the Metamorphosis of the 
Dictum: Qiuisha ' Berikh Hu \ 'Orayyta \ and Yisrael are One" QS 57 (1982): 179-84 
(Hebrew), who pointed out several discussions, including Cordoverian evidence; and 
Moshe idel. Two Remaiks on R. Yair ben Sabbatai's Stfer Herev Piffiyot"QS 53 
(1979): 213-14 (Hebiew). 

11. See note IS below. 

12. On this issue see immediately below. My criticism of proxism is not an oppo- 
sition to contextualism. In my opinion, the panoramic view expands the context from 
the preceding phrase, assuming the importance of other literary corpora as relevant 
contexts, even if they were remote in history. 

13. In his otherwise very valuable Beginning ofHasiSsm, I did not find an attempt 
to differentiate between the types of thought that underlie these two KaUMlislic sys- 
tems and the efliical-mystical literature written under their influence. 

14. See, especially, his article mentioned in the next footnote. 

15. Buber, "Intuiting Hasidism," pp. 218, 221. In his Origin and Meaning, pp. 
29-38, Buber explicitly relates Hasidism to Sabbateanism, as he does also sevoal 
times later on throughout this book; however, even when Buber points out the historical 
relationship between Sabbateanism and Hasidism. he does not assume that Sabbateans 
were among the founding fathers of Hasidism, as it is possible to infer from some of 
Scholem's discussions and more manifestly from Tishby's essay. "Between Sabbate- 
anism and Hasidism: The Sabbateanism of the Kabbolist R. Ya'aqov Kopel Lifshitz of 
Miedzyrec," in his collection of studies. Paths of Faith and Heresy, pp. 204-26, espe- 
cially pp. 22S-26. 

16. This is the general nature of Butier's Origin and Meaning. 

17. See his Major Trends, pp. 327-31. See also the presentation of Joseph Dan, 
"The Historical Perceptions of the Late Professor Gershom Schdein." Zion 47 (1982): 
170-71 (Hebrew). 

18. See Paul Mendes-Flohr, "Fin-de-SUcle Orientalism, the Ostjuden and the 
Aesthetics of Jewish Affirmation," in Studies in Contemporary Jewry (Bloomington, 
1984). pp. 96-139. 

19. See note 9, above. 

20. See Scholem, Messianic Idea, fip. 223-27. 
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21. The Erlebttis-^httx is well rejnesented by the composition of the Ecstatic 
Confessions in 1 909. See Paul Mendes-Flohr, ed. (Harper and Row: San Francisco, 
1985), 

22. Buber, "Interpreting Hasidism," p. 21 8. 

23. See note 26, below. 

24. See note 26, below. 

25. Hasidism was defined as the place where Buber Tound the "primal Jewish real- 
ity," and it embodies the "inner truth" or Judaism. See Buber, Hasidism and Modem 
Man, p. 59: Mendes-Rohr, "Fin-de-Siicle" (note 18 above), pp. 1 15-16; on the nature 
of Gnosticism and Apocalypticism, see Buber, ibid., p. 27. 

26. Scholem, Messianic Idea, p. 231; Compare Buber, Origin and Meaning, pp. 
133-34, 179-80; "Interpreting Hasidism," p. 225. See also ibid., p. 218, Oppenheim, 
"Meaning of Hasidut," p. 409, and below. Concluding Remarks, par. 2. 

27. On Heschel's views on Hasidism see E>resner's introduction to Heschel. Cir- 
cle of the Baal Shem Tov, pp. 20-39, 

28. 1 shall not discuss here those peculiar points of agreement that were already 
referred to by Scholem himself; see his Messianic Idea, pp. 236-37. See also Buber 
"Interpreting Hasidism" pp. 221-22. Another formulation of what I call proximism is 
found in Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietislic Elements, p. 13: "These questions [related to 
the mystical aspects of Hasidism] cannot be understood but from the acquaintance with 
the Lurianic Kabbalistic worldview." Any other types of Jewish spirituality were not 
mentioned in this context; see now her Hasidism as Mysticism, p. 42. 

29. See notes 9 and 17, above. 

30. See notes IS and 28, above. 

3 1 . See e.g. Origin and Meaning, p. 30, where Hasidism is described as a "coun- 
termovement." 

32. See Buber, ibid., pp. 174-78 and Scholem, Messianic Idea, p. 232. 

33. The importance of Gnosticism in Scholem's explanation of the nature of Kab- 
balah was discussed in E)avtd Biale's Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah, and Comter-His- 
tory (Cambridge, Mass. 1982), pp. 51-64, 65-67, 71-72, and especially 89-9), where 
he discusses the controversy between Scholem and Buber on the place of Gnosticism 
in the frame of Hasidic thought. On Scholem and Gnosticism, see Harold Bloom in 
Gershom Scholem, pp. 207-20. For a criticism of Scholem's emphasis of the role of 
Gnosticism in the constitution of Kabbalah, see for the lime being, Idel, Kabbalah; 
New Perspectives, pp. 30-32; idem, "The Problem of the Sources of the Bahir" in The 
Beginnings of Jewish Mysticism in Medieval Europe, ed. J. Dan (Jerusalem, 1987), pp. 
55-72 (Hebrew); idem, "Subversive Catalysts: Gnosticism and Messianism in Ger- 
shom Scholem's View of Jewish Mysticism" (forthcoming); IthamarGruenwald, From 
Apocalypticism to Gnosticism (Peter Lang: Frankfurt am Main, 1 988), pp. 65-1 24, 1 9 1 - 
232. 
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34. DerJude und sein Judentum (Koein, 1963), pp. 194-97. 

35. See the very beginning of Sclwlein's seventh unhistorical statentent: "The 
doctrine of the emanation is to be considered as the special misfortune of Kabbalah'," 
in 'Od/>ervar (Jerusalem, 1989) p. 36. 

36. See Idel, "Subversive Catalysts" (note 33 above). 

37. Although Buber was well aware of both the variety of Hasidic teachings and 
legends, as is afipatent from his collections of Hasidic tales and his introductions, when 
dealing with Hasidism as a religious phenomenon he never elaborates upon the possi- 
ble implications of this diversity and approaches the whole religious core of Hasidism 
as one unified doctrine. 

38. Buber, Origin and Meaning, pp. 1 19-21, 176-77; 'interpreting Hasidism," p. 

219. 

39. Scholem opposed Buber's assumption that Hasidism neutralized the Gnostic 
elements existent in Kabbalah; see Messianic Idea, p. 241 . He agreed that only the mes- 
sianic elements were neutralized. 

40. "Interpreting Hasidism," pp. 219-20. 
4). Scholem, Messianic Idea, pp. 233-34. 

42. See Green, Tormented Master, pp. 337-7 1 especially pp. 368-69, note 4. 

43. As for example Cordovero's Pardes Rimmonim and R. Abraham Azulai's 
Hesed U- 'Avraham. For the influence of those treatises on Hasidism see more below, 
chap. 4 note 87 and Scholem, Messianic Idea, p. 241. 

44. The assumption that several mystical paradigms were in existence in Jewish 
sources since the Tannaiticc period cannot be dealt with here. It is sufficient to mention 
that the Talmudic literature includes what was called a "normal mysticism," to use 
Kadushin's terminology, the Heikhalot literature difim substantially from the theories 
of Sefer Yezirah, and to these three trends we may add esoteric trends that generated 
the medieval Kabbalah, which in itself is a multifaceted fotm of mysticism. Even in the 
frante of the Heikhalot literature, there are different views, as it iqipears from recent 
papers of Joseph Dan; see e.g. "Anafiel, Metatron and Yozer Bereshit" Tarbiz 52 
(1983): 456-S8 (Hebrew). See also Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 74-1 1 1'. 

45. This issue will be dealt with in a further study of the emergence of Kabbalah 
in Europe. It is indisputable that the views of the book Bahir differ substantially from 
those of the Provencal Kabbalists. 

46. See par. 39, printed together with Liqqutim Yeqarim. fol. 132b (Appendix 1). 
See also the testimony of R. Shneur Kalman of Liady, who mentions four Ktd>balistic 
books that are studied: Giqatilla's Sha 'arei ^Orah, R, Moshe Cordovero's Pardes Rim- 
monim, R. Shabbalai Sheftel Horowitz's Shefa' Tai (See also chap. I, note 64), and 
Luna's 'Ez Hayyim. See Mondshein, Kerem CHABAD, vol. I, p. 50 (Appendix 2). 
Thus, the panorama of this important Hasidic master includes one etflier Kabbalistic 
book, two Cordovnian ones, and only one Lurianic text See also chap. I, note 71. 
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Another writing composed by a follower of Cordovero and replete with quotations 
from the writings of his mastn is Qinat Setarim of R. Abraham Galanti, which was also 
widely printed. 

47. See below, especially chaps. 2 and 4, as well as note 43 above. 

48. Byron Sherwin, T/te Mystical Theology and Social Dissenl: The Life and 
Works ofJudahLoew of Prague, pp. 53-55, 130-33, l38-40;BezaleISafTan."Maharal 
and Early Hasidism," in Hmidism: Continuity or Innovation? pp. 47-144. See also 
Afo/or Trends, p. 339. Quotations from Maharal appear by the second generation of 
Hasidic masters. See R. Moshe of Dolina, Divrei Moshe, fol. 39c. 

49. See Idel, "The Magical and Nec^latonic Interpretations," pp. 1 86-242; idem., 
"The Magical and Theurgicat Interpretation," pp. 33-62. See also below, Concluding 
Remarks, par. 4. 

50. See Idel, "Jewish Magic," p. 91. 

51 . See, for the time being, Idel, "The Magical and Theurgical Interpretation" pp. 
57-60, idem, "Jewish Magic," pp. 105-6, and below, chap. I, par. 3 and chap. 6 par. 2. 

52. See the Seer of Lublin, Zikkaron Zot, fol. I Ob, and Benei Yisaskhar II, fols. 
42ab, 108d quoting Sefer ha-Roqeah, a book printed under the aegis ofR. Levi Yizhaq 
of Berdichev or R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma *or va-Shemesk IV, fol. 15c, and R. 
Barukh of Kosov 'Amud ha- ^Avodah fol. 1 72a quoting Sefer Hasidim etc. It should be 
mentioned that Ashkenazi material of 12th and 13th centuries could have come to the 
attention of the Hasidic masters of the 19th century through the mediation of the writ- 
ings of R. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, who was quoted by masters like R. Zevi 
Elimelekh of Dinov. See e.g., Benei Yisaskhar II, fol. I08c. For quotations from Fa 'a- 
neah Raza see Ben Porat Yosef, fols. 51a, 53b. 

53. Their writings were printed long before the emergence of Hasidism and were 
quoted by early Hasidic masters. On their Kabbalah, see Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi, the 
Mystical Messiah (Princeton, 1973), pp. 79-86; Yehuda Licbcs, "Mysticism and Real- 
ity; Towards a Portrait of the Martyr and Kabbalist, R. Samson Ostropoler," in Jewish 
Thought in the Seventeenth Century, ed. I. Twersky and B. Septimus (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1987), pp. 221-25; idem, "Yonah ben Amitai ke-Mashiah ben Yosef," Studies 
in Jewish Mysticism, Philosophy, and Ethical Literature Presented to Isaiah Tishby, 
eds. J. Dan and J. Hacker (Jerusalem, 1986), pp. 273-311 (Hebrew) and his "On a 
Secret Judaeo-Christian Sect Stemming from Sabbateanism," Tarbiz 57 (1988): 381- 
83 (Hebrew). R. Nathan Shapira and Shimshon of Ostropoler were quoted several 
times in the writings of the early Hasidic masters. See, e.g., Ben Porat y^uef (Pietrkov, 
1884), foo. 54a; R. Barukh of Kossov, Yesod Torah (Chemovitz, 1864), fol. 23a; R. 
Menahem Mendel of Kossov, 'Ahavat Shalom (Jerusalem, 1984), p. I; R. Yehudah 
Leib ha-Kohen of Hanipoly, 'Or ha-Oanui (Zolkiew, 1899). introduction, fol. 8b, and 
fols. 3c and 8d; Benei Yisaskhar I. fol. 20b and II, fols. 94d, 95d. 

54. See R. Banikh of Kossov, 'Amud ha- 'Avodah, passim and below chap. 3, note 

247. 

55. See Ide), Studies, pp. 126-34. 
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56. See, for the time being, Idel, "Universalisation and Integration," pp. 31-33 
■nd S3-SS, and the veiy important rematk of Amos Goldieich in his edition of R. 
Yizhaq of Acre's Me Hrat 'Einayim, pp. 399-400, to the effect that R. Yizhaq combined 
in his work some of the features of Hasidism, such as using divine names, his proclivity 
for storytelling, his concern with the ideal of devequt, tuid the merging of conservatism 
and radicalism. 

57. Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 88-96, and below, chap. 3, in our dis- 
ctission of Ma ^asek MeHcavah. 

58. This point, obvious as it seems to be from an inspection of the sources, was 
not suflicientiy taken into consideration in the context of the modem description of the 
emergence of Hasidic mystical tiiought See, e.g.. the very important study of Piekarz, 
The Beginning of Hasidism, which seems to miss this cardinal point, which separates die 
Musar literature — profoundly influenced by Coniovero's Kabbalah — from the Lurianic 
literature. The fact is that without a dieory of models that can organize the 
great variety of themes, ideas, and motifs in a meaningful manner, beyond merely quot- 
ing the sources, modem philological-historical approach may even induce someone to 
negate the nature of Hasidism as a distinct mystical movement; see his "The Devekuth 
as Reflecting the Socio-Religious Character of the Hasidic Movement," Daat 24 
(1990): 47 and Ideological Trends of Hasidism in Poland During the Interwar Period 
and the Holocaust (Jerusalem, 1990), p. 47. More on this issue see below, in the Con- 
cluding Remailcs, par. 6. 

59. See below, chap. 2, par. 1. 

60. Idel, Studies, p. 132, where the single discussion on lutbodedut, quoted in the 
name of Luria, is analyzed. 

61 . See below, chap. 2, note 326. 

62. See Ze'ev Cries, The Book in Early Hasidism (Hakkibutz Hameuchad: 1 992), 
pp. 59-60 (Hebrew); Arieh Tauber, "Defusei Kotelz," QS 1 (1924/25): 303-6; vol. 2 
(1925/26): 64-69, 215-28, 274-77 (Hebrew); Hayyim Lieberman. "Defusei Korete" 
Si/urf vol 67 (1970): 63 and vol. 68 (1971): 182-89 (Hebrew). An inspection of die 
detailed list of the boolcs printed at Koretz shows tttat more non-Lurianic Kabbalistic 
books (twenty-flve) were printed diere than Lurianic ones (twenty-two), not including 
the Hasidic books, of which there were twelve. If we add the books of the Hasidic 
masters to the non-Lurianic mystical books, it becomes obvious that Lurianism was a 
major area of interest, but in any case, more non-Lurianic books were printed. This 
finding concurs with the more general picture of the period I am trying to present 
throughout this study: die modem scholarly emphasis upon the singular coilralily of 
Lurianism should be moderated, allowing more room for other forms of Kabbalah and 
for die various interactions among them. 

63. Li^utim me-Ray Hai Gaon (Warsaw, 1798). This collection of early Kabbal- 
istic texts was commented on by d>e Maggid of Kuznitz, see below, note 64. 

64. See Rimsei Yisrael (Warsaw, 1899); Ner Yisrael, printed in Uqqutei R. Hai 
Gaon (Lvov, 1 800); Nezer Yisrael (Lvov, 1 864), It should be rennrked diat the Maggid 
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of Kuznilz's literary activity in glossing the important Jewish texts is reminiscent of 
that of R. Elijah, the Gaon of Vilna, the great opponent of Hasidism. 

65. See Beginning of Hasidism. However, see Bracha Sack, "The Influence of R. 
Moshe Cordovero on Hasidism," Eshel Be Vr Sheva ' 3 ( 1 986): 229-*6 (Hebrew). By 
emphasizing this fact an important step was taken in overcoming the simplistic resort 
to the notion that Lurianic Kabbalah was the only significant type of Kabbalistic 
thought relevant to the nature of Hasidic mysticism. However, the awareness of the par- 
amount importance of Cordoverian thought is not sufficient, and we should be more 
conscious of the eclectic nature of his thought and look for the various models that were 
incorporated in his writings. Sec below, chap. 2, pars. 1-4. 

66. See R. Dov Baer of Lubavitch, the Maggid of Kuznitz, R. Zevi Hirsch of Zhi- 
dachov. R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, and his son, R. Eliezer. 

67. See the decision included in the ban of Brody prohibiting the study of Lurianic 
Kabbalah before the age of forty, whereas the Cordoverian Kabbalah could be studied 
after the age of thirty; see Isaiah Tishby, 'The Messianic Idea and Messianic Trends in 
the Growth of Hasidism," Zion 32 (1967): 4-5 (Hebrew); Moshe Idel. "On the History 
of the Interdiction to Study Kabbalah before the Age of Forty," AJS Review 5 (1980): 
14-15 (Hebrew), and the introduction of R, Shelomo of Lutzk to Maggid Devarav le- 
Ya 'aqar, pp. 1-2. See also the answer of R. Shneur Zalman of Liady to the secret com- 
mittee regarding the beginning of the study of Kabbalah at the age of twenty, which is 
based upon Cordovero's 'Or ha-Ne 'erav. Cf, Mondshein, Kerem CHABAD, vol. 1, p. 
81 and note 3. See also Scholem, 'Two Testimonies," p. 230. 

68. Sec Buber, Origin and Meaning, pp. 107-12; Scholem, Messianic Idea, 178- 
202. Scholem *s article is a response to Tishby 's 'The Messianic Idea," and cf. 
Scholem's more extreme stand in Rivkah Schatz-Uffenheimer, "Self-Redemption in 
Hasidic Althought," in Types (^Redemption, ed. R. J. Zwi Weitlowsky and J. Bleeker 
(Leiden, 1970), pp. 207-12. 

69. Scholem, Messianic Idea. 1 80-202; pp. see also Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quiet- 
istic Elements, p. 173 and Hasidism as Mysticism, p. 333. 

70. I am inclined to accept Scholem's stand on this point, because the material 
adduced by Tishby in "The Messianic Idea" in order to demonstrate the importance of 
the messianic trend in Hasidism is relatively scanty in comparison to the huge Hasidic 
literature. Although Tishby's evidence is convincing with regard to the fact that Kab- 
balists contemporaneous with the early phase of Hasidism did indulge in various forms 
of Lurianic eschatology, much more so than Scholem would admit, the paucity of the 
Hasidic material he presented is surprising when compared with the rich documenta- 
tion Tishby adduced from the Kabbalistic sources. I am interested here not in the debate 
between Scholem and Tishby conceming whether there was an acute messianism in 
Hasidism, but in the source of the type of personal redemption which Scholem, and 
many others following him, have correctly attributed to Hasidism. Sec also R. J. Z. 
Werblowsky, "Mysticism and Messianism: The Case of Hasidism," in Man and His 
Salvation: Essays in Memory ofS. G. F. Brandon, (Manchester. 1973), pp. 305-13. On 
the question of messianism, influenced by Lurianic sources, in early Hasidism see Lie- 
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bes, "The Messiah of the Zohar p, 1 14 and note 1 16 and Elliot Wolfson, "Walking as 
a Sacred Duty: Theological Transfonnation of a Social Reality in Early Hasidism," 
pais. 2-3, notes 10, 63 (fonhcoming). 

71. See Moshe Idel, '"One from a Town, Two from a Clan.' The Diffiiiion of 
Lurianic Kabbalah and Sabbateanism: A Reexamination" Pe'amim 44 (1990): 6-8 
(Hebrew), now in English. Jewish History 7 (1993): 82-85. 

72. This point was duly recognized also by Scholem, Messianic Idea, p. 200, who 
attributed it to Kabbalistic preachers, apparently writing in the 16lh and 17th centuries. 
However, he does not explain what precisely is novel with the Hasidic spiritualization 
of these terms and why messianism was spiritualized in reaction to hoetical messian- 
ism if such a trend was already in existence. See Idel, Studies, pp. lOO-l; idem., "The 
Land of Israel in Medieval Kabbalah," in The Land of Israel: Jewish Perspectives, 
Lawrence A. Hoffman, ed. (University of Noire Dame Press, Indiana, 1986), pp. 178- 
80; on the spiritualization of the Sefirotic ontology of the theosophical Kabbalah, 
which is already evident in 13th-century ecstatic Kabbalah, and its early Hasidic man- 
ifestations, see Idel, Kabbalah; New Perspectives pp. 146-153, and below. Appendix 
A. 

73. See Idel, "Some Conceptions of the Land of Israel in Medieval Jewish 
Thought," in A Straight Path: Studies in Medieval Philosophy and Culture: Essays in 
Honor of Arthur Hyman, ed. Ruth Link-Salinger (Catholic University Press of Amer- 
ica. Washington. 1988), pp. 137-41. 

74. Idel, 'Types of Redemptive Activity in the Middle Ages," pp. 254-58. 

75. Scholem, Major Trends, pp. 140-^1; Idel, ibid., 259-63. 

76. Scholem, ibid., pp. 127-28; Idel, Studies, pp. 45-61. Compare also to Wer- 
blowsky's view that the concepts related to historical and collective messianism coex- 
isted in Hasidic writings with the spiritual intenmtation of messianism; cf. "Mysticism 
and Messianism," pp. 31 1-13 and Idel, Messianism and Mysticism, pp. 84-85. 

77. See Idel. Studies, pp. 6-18. 

78. See Scholem, Messianic Idea, pp. 223-25, KabbabA (Jerusalem, 1974), pp. 
144-52, Schau-UfTenheimer. Quietistic Elements. 28. 104, 125, 128; Yoram Jacobson, 
La Pensie Hassidique. trans. C. Chalier (Paris, 1989) pp. 15-27. 

79. Elior "The AfTmity." See also Scholem, ibid., and Tishby-Dan, "Hasidism" p. 
770. Elior assumes that the meaningful type of Kabbalah to be taken into account when 
dealing with the peculiar nature of Hasidism is the Lurianic one; see especially her for- 
mulations ibid, pp. 108-9. On the iheoiy that regards immanentism as the revolution- 
ary background of Hasidic mysticism, see Schatz-UfFenheimer, Quietistic Elements, pp. 
104. 128. 

80. Scholem, Messianic Idea. p. 223. See also Pachter, "The Concept of 
Devekut," p. 205 and below, chap. 1, note 71. 
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81. For more on immanentism in Judaism, see Moshe Idel, "An Epistle of R. 
Yizhaq of Pissa (?) in Its Three Versions,'* Covifm 'al Yad 10 (OS, vol. 20) (1982): 191- 
92, nolc 187; ibid.. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 144-46, 153-4; Dov Schwarz, 
"The [mmanentistic Concept of the Divinity in Middle Ages Jewish Philosophy" 
(Hebrew) (forthcoming). On this issue in the 18th century, see also Norman Lamm, 
Torah Lishmah, Torah for the Torah's Sake in the Works of Rabbi Hayyim ofVolozhin 
and His Contemporaries (New York, New Jersey, 1 989), pp. 1 9, 66, and 8 1 , and below, 
chap. 3, par. 2. 

82. 'Etohutve-Hiyyutsheto. 

83. This Zoharic formula is the slogait of immanentism in Hasidic writings; of 
many discussions, see e.g., Weiss, in Studies in Hasidism, ed. Avraham Rubenstein 
(Jerusalem, 1977), pp. 173-74 (Hebrew); Me 'or 'Einayim, p. 105 and Lamm, Torah 
Lishmah, p. 1 9. 

84. Quoted in Siddur Beit ^Aharon ve-Yisrael, by R. Aharon of Kariin (Brooklyn, 
1952), no pagination, in the discussion of Sukkot (Appendix 3). See also Moiahem 
Mendel Viznitzer, Sefer Mishnat Hasidim (Beiiei Beraq, 1981), p. 319. A very close 
fomiulation to that adduced by the Maggid of Bar occurs in R. Menahem Nahum of 
Chernobyl, Me 'or 'Einayyim, p. 96, where he describes the Shekhinah as "the vitality 
of God, blessed be He, that dwells in eveiy thing." Similar phrases recur in diis wotk, 
even later on the same page and on p. 105. See also chap. 2, notes 221 , 254. See Cor- 
dovero's view of the existence of hiyyut and ruhaniyyut in every entity; Pardes Rim- 
monim. vol. XXIV, chap. 10; II, fol. 50b; Ben Shelomo. The Mystical Theology, pp. 
288-29 and Idel, Golem, p. 197. See also Abraham Azulai's ^Or ha-Hamah vol. I, fol. 
63d, and the way the teaching of the Great Maggid was described in R. Yisrael ben 
Yizhaq Simhah, 'Eser 'Orot, fol. 1 2a. See also below. Appendix A note 78. 

The thought of R. Menahem Mendel of Bar did not attract the attention of schol- 
ars; the only longer piece of writing apparently written by him was printed, under the 
name of the Besht, by Rivka Schatz as "The Besht's Commentary." Scholem has some- 
times expressed doubts as to whether the text was indeed authored by the Maggid of 
Bar. See, e.g.. Messianic Idea p. 1 89; see also Weiss, Rubinstein, ed.. Studies in Hasid- 
ism, pp. 141-42, and Viznitzer's collection of teachings by R. Menahem of Bar in his 
Be 'er Menahem, mentioned at the beginning of this note. 

85. Compare to Cordovero's Tefillak le-Moshe, fol. 244b, where the divine ema- 
nation or extension within the world consists of the existence there of souls, Torah, and 
divinity ( 'Elohut)." Compare this use of 'Elohut in order to point out an immanentistic 
view to that of R. Menahem Mendel of Bar. Compare also to another triad that become 
ubiquitous in Hasidism. that of worlds, souls, and divinity, which are present in each 
and eveiy letter, according to the Besht. Cf. chap. 4, note 22. On hiyyut as the divine 
immanence in Cordovero and the Shelak, see Sack, "The Influence of Cordovao in the 
Seventeenth-Century." p. 369. See also the quote from Cordovero in Horwitz's Sha 'ar 
ha-Shamayim, p. 182. See also below, chap. 2, note 176. 

86. On this issue see below, chap. 2, par. 2 

87. Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 154. 
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88. See Scholem. Messianic Idea. pp. 223-24. 

89. An examination of the writings of Martin Buber, Joseph Weiss, Rivkah 
Schatz, and others an early Hasidism demonstrates that the question of the Kabbalistic 
sources of Hasidism was considered a minor issue, given the preconception that, in 
principle, Hasidism is either a continuation of Lurianism or an intnpietation or a reac- 
tion to Sabbateanism. The need for an examination of Kabbalistic literature was put 
forth, at least theoretically, by Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements p. 1 1 and 
Hasidism as Mysticism, p. 39. It is only recently, in the studies of 1. Tishby, M. Pachter, 
B. Sack, and G. Nigal that the issue of the Kabbalistic sources, especially the Safedian 
and those influenced by those Kabbalists, has been dealt with in a more ehiboratt man- 
ner. However, even in these studies, there is no systematic asseitton of the need for a 
panoramic view, since they deal with Kabbalistic material and its reUuionship to Hasid- 
ism in a sporadic manner, without addressing the need to survey the whole range of 
Jewish thought as potentially relevant, or else they assume that some other models 
informed both the Kabbalistic texts and those of the Hasidic masters, 

90. See a recent criticism of the opinion that Hasidism was a popular movement 
that came to solve the problem of a crisis in Emanuel Edces, "Hasidism as a Movement: 
The First Stage." in Hasidism; Continuity or Innovation? e±, B. Safiran. (Cambridge, 
Mass.. 1988). especially p. 23. 

91. The view that Jewish mysticism produces spiritual solutions for historical cri- 
ses is characteristic of the explanation of Scholem and his disciples (see Dan. "The His- 
torical Perceptions" [note 17 above], pp., 170-71, which stresses the importance of the 
crisis) for the emergence of the Lurianic Kabbalah as a response to the expulsion from 
Spain; I disagree with this view of Scholem; see Moshe Idel, "Particularism and Uni- 
versalism in Kabbalah: 1480-1650," in David B. Ruderman, ed.. Essential Papers on 
Jewish Culture in Renaissance and Baroque Italy (New Yoik, 1992), pp. 335-37, and 
Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 264-66, See also Ivan Marcus, "Beyond the Sefardic 
Mystique," Onm I (1985): 40^7. 

92. Present Past, Past Present: A Personal Memoir, trans. Helen R. Lane (Grove 
Press: New York, 1972), p. 140. 

93. Andrew Samuels, Jung and the Post-Jungians (Routledge and Kegan Paul: 
London, 1985), p. 74. See also Walter A. Shelbume, Mytkos and Logos in the 
Thought of Carl Jung (State University of New Yoik Press: Albany, 1988), pp. 66- 
68, It should be mentioned that at the beginning of the century, a psychologist, William 
MlJougall, in An Introduction to Social Psychology (London, 1908), formuUted a the- 
ory about what he called the "central part" of an emotional religious event or experi- 
ence, in a way reminiscent of Rudolf Otto's nwnen. See R. Matett, The Threshold of 
Religion (London. 1914), p. 187. His views, which were accepted by Marett, empha- 
sized the priority of the emotional over the rational aspects of religion, in a way that 
seems to me to be very interesting, ibid., p. X. Although I would not like to generalize 
to religion as such, at least in the case of Hasidism it seems dut the emphasis in modem 
scholarship on the theological is reminiscent of Frazer's dieoiy, which was criticized 
by Marett, stressing the emotional, religious impulses as formarive. Therefore, even 
without relying on the more speculative aspects of religion, which could provide 
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abstract systems which may be more constant, it is possible, at least on the basis of 
M'Dougall and Marett's views, to speak about rather stable forms of experience, which 
have a recurring core. 

94. Peregrinations: Law, Form, Event (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988), p. 8. In one way or another, the above quotations aie reminiscent of the famous 
theory of Empedocles concerning the notion of recurrence. 

95. See, e g., some of the more recent discussions collected in Dominick La 
Capra, Soundings in Crirical Theory (Ithaca and London, 1989); the collection of stud- 
ies edited by Daniel Guerriere, Phenomenology of the Truth Proper to Religion 
(Albany, 1990); John E. Toews' review article, "Intellectual History after the Linguis- 
tic Turn: The Autonomy of Meaning and the Irreducibility of Experience," in The 
American Historical Review 92 (1987): 879-907; Carlo Ginzburg, Ecstasies: Deci- 
phering the Witches' Sabbath (New York, 1991 ); Jean-Francois Lyotard, Phenomenol- 
ogy, trans. Brian Beakley, (State University of New Yotic Press: Albany, 1991), pp. 73- 
92; Lawrence E. Sullivan, Icanchu's Drum. An Orientation to Meaning in South Amer- 
ican Religions (New York, I^don, 1988), pp. 3-4, 866, note 4; idem, "Seeking an End 
to the Primaiy Text," or "Putting an End to the Text as Primary," F. E. Reynolds and 
S.L. Burkhalter, eds.. Beyond the Classics? (Scholars Press: 1990), pp. 41-59. 

96. Cf Isadore Twersky, "Joseph ibn Kaspi; Portrait d'un intellectuel juive," 
Cahiers de Fanjeaux Uuifs et Judatsme de Lanquedoc) 1 2 ( 1 977): 1 89-90. 

97. See also the view expressed by Yehuda Liebes in "New Directions in the 
Study of Kabbalah." Pe 'amim 50 ( 1 992): 1 54-56 (Hetoew), 

98. Hans Jonas, "Myth and Mysticism," Journal of Religion 49 (1969): 328-29. 

99. Liebes. "New Writings," pp. 205, 231, 241-42, 289-90, 302-4, 327-28, 
338-39. and the pertinent footnotes, as well as his "R. Nahman of Bratslav's HaTikkun 
HaKelali and his Attitude towartls Sabbateanism." Zion 45 (1980): 201-45 (Hebrew). 
See also above, note 15, and chap. 3, note 2 and chap. 4, note 5. See also Weiss, in 
Rubenstein, ed.. Studies in Hasidism, p. 1 32. 

100. Tishby, "Les traces." 

101. See The Beginning of Hasidism. pp. 299-302, 331-37. 

102. In this context, Azrtel Shohat's study of "joy" in Hasidism was paradigmatic, 
as it chartered the history of one important Hasidic theme from Cordovero to the ethi- 
cal'kabbalistic literature and then to Hasidism. See "On Joy in Hasidism," Zion 1 6 
(1951): pp. 30^3 (Hebrew), 

103. See his The Conduct Literature. 

1 04. 1 propose this term in order to cover a concept that was expressed by the term 
"macrocosmic approach" in Saints and Society: Two Worlds of Western Christendom, 
1000-1700. by Donald Weinstein and Rudolf^ M. Bell (Chicago and London, 1986), 
pp. 2-3. Micro-analyses would therefore stand for attempts to deal with the history of 
an idea within the Hasidic literature or with the thought of a certain Hasidic master. It 
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goes without saying that both avenues are important and complementaiy, and the use 
of the terms micto and macro does not represent any evaluation with regard to dieir pri- 
macy. 

tOS. It should be emphasized that there is no reason to adopt an exclusive 
approach; even if, for example, the Hasidic concepts of devequt or 'ovMoA be-gash- 
miyut were influenced by R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzato, as Ushby has shown (see his 
"Les Traces," pp. 428-60), there is no reason to restrict the Hasidic sources of inspira- 
tion solely to one type of text. Cumulative influences are as good an explanation as 
maintaining thai one particular source can solve the question of the emergence of a cer- 
tain type of thought. 

106. See below, chap. 2. 

107. Let me mention here a more specific example of the poverty of Ihe proximist 
approach. Dealing with ihe identity of R. Adam, the Master of the Name, Scholem pro- 
posed to identify this legendary Tigure with a Sabbatean author. See Scholem, Major 
Trends pp. 332-34; ibid.. Researches in Sabbateanism. pp. 591-97; and Liebes' notes 
pp. S97-S9. Nothing in the legends connected to this figure necessitated such an iden- 
tification; Ihe fact that Scholem resorted to such an explanation was, undoubtedly, part 
of his preconception of the paramount importance of Sabbatean figures for the under- 
standing of Ihe genesis of Hasidism. However, as Chone Shmeruk has convincingly 
shown, it is possible to trace the prehistory of the R. Adam legends long before the 
emergence of Hasidism, and of Sabbateanism, in the early 17th century. See his Yiddish 
Literature in Poland (Jerusalem, 1981) (Hebiew), pp. 119-39. See also Abraham 
Rubenslein. "On the Mentor of the Besht and the Writings He SttKlied." Tdrbiz 48 
(1978-79): IS6-S8 (Hebrew). This is but one characteristic example of the need to 
allow richer possibilities for the understanding of Hasidism than both Scholem and 
Buber were interested in doing. 

108. The first chapter of the present study is devoted to (his last question. 

1 09. See below the many references to the writings of R. Moshe Eliaqum Ben 'ah, 
the son of the Maggid of Kuzniiz; those from R. Aharon of Zhitomir's Toledot ^Aharon, 
the disciple of R. Levi Yizhaq of Betdichev; R. Reu ven Horowitz's Duda ^im ba-Sadeh; 
R. Yisrael of Ryzhin's boclcs; R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein's Ma 'or vaShemesh; and 
R, Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komarno, among other 19th-century Hasidic authors. 1 have 
perused some collections of Hasidic trends, and some references to Hasidic stories 
that concur with my understanding of the teachings were mentioned in the footnotes. 

1 10. Since Buber's and Weiss's comparative and phenomenological observations, 
and Schaa-Uffenheimer's Quietistic Elements, only a few remarks have been devoKd 
to this issue. See e.g.. Joel Orent, "The Transcendental Person," Judaism 9, 3 (1960): 
23S-S2: Joseph A. Schultz, Judmsmandthe Gentile Faith (Toronto. 1981), pp. 91-97, 
and Arthur Green, "The Zaddiq as Axis Mundi in Later Judaism," Journal of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Religion 45, 3 (1977): 327-47. 

1 1 1 . See Cries, The Book, pp. 85-92. 
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1 12. See "HABAD: The Contemplative Ascent to God," The Theory of Divinity: 
The Paradoxical Asent. 

1 13. Green, Tormented Master. 

1 14. "Hasidism as a Movement"; idem., "Hie Study of Hasidism: Trends and 
Directions," /ewwA Studies ?i\ (1991): 5-21 (Hebrew); "R. Shneur Zalman of Liady's 
Ascent to Leadership," Tarbiz 54 (1985): 429-39 (Hebrew); "The Way of R. Shneur 
Zalman of Liady as a Leader of Hasidism," Z/o/i SO (198S): 321-54 (Hebrew). 

1 15. See especially her "The Hasidic Movement." It should be mentioned that 
some signiricant distinctions between earlier and later Hasidic generations are also 
implicit in I^ekarz's recent study, "Devekuth," but he draws the conclusion that after 
all, Hasidism as mysticism is not a distinct form of thought, but mainly a socio-reli- 
gious movement. 

1 16. The Lord's Jews (Cambridge, Mass., 1991), p. 21 1 and his study mentioned 
below, chap. 2, note 207. 

117. For more on this issue, see below. Concluding Remarks, par. 6. 

118. See above, note 114. 

1 19. Cf. "Spiritual Renaissance," p. 34. 

1 20. See Valerie I. J, Rint, The Rise of Magic in Early Medieval Europe (Mnce- 
ton, New Jersey, 1991) p. 3. 

121. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 157. 

122. Compare Joachim Wach, The Comparative Study of Religions, ed. Joseph M. 
Kitagawa (New York, London, 1958), pp. 52-53; Marett, Threshold (^Religion, p. 72; 
Michel Meslin, L experience humaine du divine (Paris, 1988), pp. 82-83 and see also 
below. Concluding Remarks, par. 2. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 

1 . See Jacob Katz, "On the Question of the Connection between Shabbateanism 
and the Enlightenment and the Reform," in Studies in Jewish Religious and Intellectual 
History Presented to Alexander Attmann, eds. S. Stein and R. Loewe (Alabama, 1979), 
p. 95 (Hebrew section). 

2. Some important reports of criticism against the widespread study of Kabbalah 
in the eighteenth century were collected and discussed by I^ekarz, The Beginning of 
Hasidism: 320-38. In the following discussion we shall be concerned with other 
sources than those quoted by Piekarz. The main interest will be the criticism regarding 
the very nature of KaU>alah. 

3. See Tishby, The Wisdom of the Zohar I: 52-56. 

4. See Scholem, Major Trends: 181-89. 

5. According to a widespread medieval dictum, occurring inter alia in Yehudah 
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Halevi, Sefer ha-Kuiari 11, 72, we must study from the mouth of teachers, rather than 
from written texts: mi-/H scferim we-lo' mi-pi sefarim. Cf, n. 13, and Shalom Rosen- 
berg, "Joseph ibn Caspi, Sefer ha-Haia'ah (Sophistical Refutations)," 'lyym 32 
(1983), 280, n. 17 [Hebrew]. A similar stand to that of Emden can be found in R. 
Shemuel ben Eliezer of Kalwaria's work Darkhei No 'am (Koenigsburg, 1764) fol. 98 1 ; 
Tishby "The Messianic Idea," pp. 20-21. This Lurianic KaUwlist, who apparently was 
close to R. Eliahu, the Gaon of Vilna, bitterly attacks the Hasidtc tendency to study 
Kabbalah without authoritative mentors, 

6. Cf. Hagigak. fbl. 14b. 

7. On Lurianic works contaminated by iiKoirect versions and spurious attribu- 
tion of Sabbatean inventions see Emden, Mitpahat Sefarim: 78,112. 

8. Seemingly the Ottoman Empire, since immediately afterwards Emden men- 
tions inter alia Poland and Hungary as influenced by Sabbatean customs. 

9. R, Jacob Emden, Milpahal Sefarim p. 77 (see Appendix 1). 

10. Compare also to R. Joseph del Medigo's critique in Mazrtfle-Hokkmah, chap. 
17 (see Appendix 2). On the whole subject see Jacob Katz "Halakhah and Kabbalah as 
Competing Subjects of Study." Da'aiH\9S\), 37-68 [Hebrew]. 

1 1. Emden, Mitpahat Sefarim, p. 78. 

12. The passage is quoted in Emden's name in R. Pinhas Eliyahu Hurwitz, Sefer 
ha-Berit, p. 292. At present 1 am not able to locate it in any of Emden's wortcs. (See 
Appendix 3) Compare also ibid., p. 299. 

13. On the superiority of oral transmission to written documents, see Atnaham 
Abulafia's view discussed in Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneulicr. 46-S5. On the 
paramount importance of the oral transmission of Kabbalah, see Alexander Altmann, 
"Lurianic KaUnlah in a Platonic Key; Abraham Cohen Heirera's Pueria del Cielo," 
HUCA vol. 53 (1982), 321-24. See also Isadote Twersky, "The Contribution of Italian 
Sages to Rabbinic Literatuie" Italia Judaica, Atti del I Convegno Intemazionale — 
Barri, 18-22 maggio, 1981 (Rome, 1983): 386-87. Compare also to the view of R. 
Menahem Mendel of Premislany, mentioned in n. 24 below. 

14. Leshem Skevo ' ve- ^Ahlemah (Jerusalem, 1948) fol. 2a (see Appendix 4). 

15. 'Aspaqlariah ha-MeHrah (Filth 1776). fbl. lb (see A(qiendix 5). 

16. See M. A. Perlmuter, RiMn Jonathan Eibeschuetz and his Attitude Towards 
Sabbatianism (Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, 1947) [Hebrew]; Liebes, "New Writings." 

17. Hesed le-'Avraham, fol. 3a (see Appendix 6). This aigument recurs in the 
Habad Hasidism; see Monshem, Migdat H)r. 363, 372 and n. 28 where a tradition in 
tlie name of the Besht is quoted from R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavitch, Derekh 
Mijwoteiica, fol. 11 5b. to the effect that the Besht himself has disapproved the study of 
Kabbalistic books, because of their anthropomorphic understanding by some Kabbal- 
ists. In tfiis context, Luria's bo<dcs are mentioned. Compare also the whole discussion 
ibid., fol. I15ab and in the "Additions" to Keter Shem Tov, from the circle of Habad. 
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fols. 76b-77a. This attitude to Lurianic Kabbalah is corroborated to a stand attributed 
by R. David of Makov to R. Hayyim Haike of Amdura, to the effect that the latter 
derided those who study Lurianic books and pray according to this foirn of Kabbalah; 
see Shever Poshe Um in Wilensky, Hasidim and Mitmggedim II, p. 165. See also ibid., 
II, p. 107, 244. However, despite these statements, adduced here in order to point out 
the fact that Lurianism poses some problems to its students. I do not imply that the 
Besht, or others, did not study Lurianic sources and even practiced Lurianic mystical 
practices. See also below Appendix A beside n. 67. 

18. See the first introduction to R. Shelomo of Lutzk, Dibrat Shelomo fol. Ic and 
Maggid Devarav ie-Ya ^aqov, p. 3 (see Appendix 7). 

1 9. Shelomo of Lutzk, Dibrat Shelomo, fol. I c and Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 
2 (see Appendix 8). Compare below our discussion on the relation between philosophy 
and Kabbalah in Solomon Maimon's works, especially, n, 35 below, 

20. Shelomo of Lutzk, Dibrat Shelomo, fol. I c and Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 
2. See also below Appendix A n. 70. 

21. See ImmanucI Schochct, The Great Maggid, (New York, 1978) vol. 1: 70-71. 
See also the haskamah of R. Moshe of Sambur to R. Banikh of Kossov's ^Amud ha- 
^Avodah, fol. Ib-2a, where he regards the study of Cordoverian writings and that of 
Sha 'arei 'Orah as helpful in avoiding an amhrc^morphic understanding of Luria's 
writings. Implicitly, this is the content of the haskamah of R. Menahem ben Eliezer of 
Premtslany, ibid., fol. lb. 

22. See 'Omer Man, (Vilna, IS83) p. 10; R. Meshullam Phoebus, Yosker Divrei 
'Emet, fol. 138a (see Appendix 9). Also see n. 23 below. 

23. R. Meshullam Phoebus of Zbarazh, Yosher Divrei 'Emet, fol. 138a (see 
Appendix 10). See also Idel, Kabbalah: Nevi/ Perspectives, p. 58. 

24. R. Meshullam Phoebus, Yosher Divrei 'Emet, fol. 122a (see Appendix 1 1). See 
below, chap. 5 par. I and Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'a<^v: 234-35. 

25. Sec R. Shneor Salman's letter printed by David Hilman, Letters of the Author 
of the book Tanya and his Contemporaries (Jerusalem, 1963), p. 97 (Hete'ew); Wilen- 
sky, Hasidim and Mitnaggedim I: 201-2 (see Appendix 12); see Ross, "Two Interpre- 
tations," pp. 153-54 n. 4. 

26. See also Lamm, Torah Lishmah: 19-23, 311. R. Elijah's reported assertion 
regarding human wisdom as the real source of Luria's Kabbalistic teachings contradicts 
one of the most central conceptions of Lurianic Kabbalah which perceived itself as 
superior to other kinds of Kabbalah exactly because of its divine source. See Moshe 
Idel, "Inquiries into the Doctrine of Sefer ha-Meshiv", Sefimot (NS). vol. 2(17), edited 
by Y. Hacker (Jerusalem, 1983): 240-43 [HelM^w]. Compare to R. Pinhas Hurwitz's 
statement in Sefer ha-Berit, p. 291 on Luria's Kabbalah (see Appendix 13). 

27. Compare, however, R. Hayyim of Volozhin's statement in the introduction of 
R. Elijah's Commentary on Sifra di-Zeni 'uta: "he [R. Elijah] brought them [i.e. the 
Lurianic works] out of darkness, caused by scribal errors." 
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28. On this subject, common to Emden and Hasidtsm, see our diKUSsion below. 

29. Shimcon Ginzburg (ed.), R. Moses Hayyim Lmzimo and his Contemporaries — 
A Collection of Letters and Documents (Tel Aviv, 1937): 284-85 [Hebrew]. 

30. Meir Balbui, The History ofFrankist Movement (Tel Aviv, 1934), p. 126; 
compare also Tishby, "The Messianic Idea," p. 1 7. 

31. See Moshe Idel "On the History of die Interdiction against the Study of Kab- 
balah before the Age of Forty," AJS Review vol. 5 ( 1980): 1-9 (Hebrew section). 

32. See Ginzburg, R. Moses Hayyim Lunato, (n. 29 above), pp. 286-87. 

33. Maimon, An Autobiography. 94-95. 

34. The view of hieroglyphs as pregnant with hidden lore, which is in our specific 
text the Kabbalah, was widespread since the late 15th century. See Don Cameron Allen, 
Mysteriously Meant (Baltimore, 1970): 107-33; F. A. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the 
Hermetic Tradition (Chicago, 1979): 163-64. 416-18, 428. Athanasius Kircher, die 
great theosophist of the 17th century, named one of the chapters of his Oedipus Aegyp- 
tanus "De Allegorica Hebraicorum veterum Scientia, Cabalae Aegyptiaca et hiero- 
glyphicae parallela." Interestingly enough, R. Pinhas Eliahu Hurwilz refers sevraul 
times to hieroglyphs in his Sefer ha-Berit, (pp. 292, 294, 297), asserting diat they were 
a mode of ciphering among ancient Jewish masters, without, however, combinii^g 
hieroglyphs widi Kabbalah. Compare, however, the view of Tlnmas Vaughan, m his 
work Magia Adamica, who asserts that the true Kabbalah uses letters as an artifice with 
which i( observes and hides God's physical secrets as the Egyptians used the hiero- 
glyphics; cf. Liselotte Diefcmann, Hieroglyphic^The History of a Literary Symbol 
(Seattle, 1970), p. 78. 

35. It is instructive to compare Maimon's view on the peculiar way the Kabbalah 
reached us with that of R. Aharon ha-Levi of Starosielce, one of the most important 
dieologians of the Habad movement. See Appendix 14 for the doctrines of die Zohar 
and Luria according to the latter. According to R. Aharon, die role of the Hasidic tra- 
dition he inherited from R. Shneor Zalman of Liady was to disclose die real meaning 
of Kabbalistic texts. According to Tishby. "The Messianic Idea," pp. 39-41. die text of 
R. Aharon ha-Levi has eschatological overtones, since in this context it is said, inter 
alia, "through his merit the Messiah shall come." Tishby 's eschatological interpretation 
has been questioned by Elior, The Theory of Divinity: 374-75, n. 9, who concludes that 
R. Aharon merely used commonplace formulae. However, an interesting parallel to the 
aforecited text, which also includes messianic phraseology, is found in R. Pinhas Hur- 
wiu's Sefer ha-Berit, p. 291 (see Appendix 15). Compare also Hurwiu's statement in 
Ta 'am 'Ezo (commentary on Mishnat Hasidim) on his explanation of Lurianic Kab- 
balah (see Appendix 16) and Sefer ha-Berir. 290-91. On diis audior in general, as on 
his peculiar Kabbalistic background, see Manferd Harris, "The Book of the Covenanr. 
An Eighteenth Century (}uest for the Holy Spirit," The Solomon Goldman Lectures, vol. 6 
ed. Nathaniel Stampfer (Chicago, I9S2): 39-53. 
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36. Compare also to Maimon, An Autobiogrt^hy, p. 97: 'The modem Kabbalists 
prefer the latter (i.e. the Lurianic Kabbalah) because they hold that only to be genuine 
Kabbalah, in which there is no rational meaning." 

37. Ibid., p. 103. See also below, chap. 6 par. 2. 

38. Ibid., p. 97; Vital's booklet and its wide propagation and profound influence 
in the second part of the eighteenth centuiy will be discussed elsewhere. 

39. Hagigah. fol. 15b. 

40. Ms. Berlin, fol. 142 (see Appendix 17). Compare also fol. 130 passim where 
Maimon attacks the gross misinterpretation of the Kabbalah by Kabbalisis who did not 
study Maimonides. On the whole problem see also Moshe Idel, "Divine Attributes and 
Sejirot in Jewish Theology" in Studies in Jewish Thought, eds. S. O. Heller Wilensky 
and M. Idel (Jerusalem, 1989), pp. 89-1 II, esp. pp. 107-10 [Hebrew]. 

41. Compare also to the similar view of Jacob Emden, Mitpahat Sefarinv. I lO-l I . 

42. The whole problem was dealt with at length by Sara Klein-Braslavy, "Verity 
prophetique et verity philosophique chez Nissim de Gerone," REJ 1 34 (1975), 75-99. 

43. See e.g. Meir ibn Gabbai, '^Avodat ha-Qodesk IV, chaps. 1-2; fols. I I3c-1 1 5c, 
and Idel, "Differing Conceptions," pp. 153-54. Sharp criticism of philosophical imer- 
preialions of Ma 'aseh Merkavah are found even among contemporaries of Maimon 
who were indeed Kabbalists, but nevertheless relatively close to the general culture, not 
to say to the Jewish Enlightenment, like R. Jacob Emden, Mitpahat Sefarim: 65-66 or 
R. Pinhas Eliahu Hurwitz, Sefer ha-Berit: 222-23. See Idel, "Ma'aseh Merkavah." 

44. Hesheq Shelomo, Ms. Berlin, p. 129 (see Appendi:i 18). See also n. 50 below. 
On Hesheq Shelomo see Abraham Gciger, "Zu Salomon Maimon's Entwickelungsge- 
schichte,"yHerfMcAe Zeitschrift vol. 4 (1866): 189-99. 1 quote from photocopies made 
by the late F^of. G. Scholem, which can be found in the National and University 
Ltbraiy, Jerusalem. I hope to edit substantial parts of this manuscript in the near future. 

45. 1 excluded a long series of Lurianic issues, mainly dealing with anthropomor- 
phic conflgurations. It is obvious that Maimon has chosen this type of subject in order 
to deride its understanding in a simplistic way. 

46. Maimon, An Autobiography, p. 105, On this passage see Harry W. Wolfson, 
The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York, 1969), vol. I, p. 395; Alexander Altmann, 
"Lessing und Jacobi; Das Gesprich ueber den Spinozismtis" Lessing YearboiA, vol. 3 
(1971): 29-34. 

47. On Spinoza and Kabbalah see Maimon's Give '^at ha-Moreh, eds. S. H. Bow- 
man and N. Rotenstreich (Jerusalem, 1965) p. 161 [Hebrew], where the Kabbalistic 
notion of "withdrawal" (zimzum) is compared to Spinozistic pantheism, and the discus- 
sions referred to in the previous note. This topic will be discussed in detail elsewhere. 

48. See immediately afterwards (An Autobiography, p. 105) where the S^rot are 
depicted as the ten Aristotelian categories which Maimon learned from The Guide <f 
the Perplexed. 
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49. The understanding of Kabbalah as a superior type of talistnantc system will be 
dealt with in chap. 4, par. 4. 

50. Maimon, An Autobiography, p. 106. Compare to Hesheq Shelomo, Ms. Berlin, 
p. 18 (see A|q>endix 19). See also n. 44 above. 

51. See Herrmann Meyer, Moses Mendelssohn, Bibiiographie (Berlin, 1965), p. 
1 13; Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, p. 866, n. 8. 

52. This term oriental philosophers for Kabbalists reminds one of (he Latin ver- 
sion of the subtitle of the Kabbalistic wotic ^Imrei Binah: "Metaphisica cabbalistica, 
sive Philosophia orientalis antique." This work was seemingly written by Isaac 
Satanov, or at least published by him; Satanov was part of Mendelssohn's entourage; 
see Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, index, s.v. Satanov. 

53. Compare Scholem, Messianic Idea: 216-17. Scholem's assolion that the 
Hasidim were the First who substituted tiqqun for devequt wilt be discussed at length 
elsewhere. See meanwhile Mel, Messiamsm and Mysticism pp. 84-89. 

54. Sefer ha-Berit: 2, 338, 340, 352, 354, 358-59. 

55. IWd.: 45-46. 

56. Sec Maimon, An Autobiography, p. 97, quoted above n. 38. 

57. (a. The versions of R. Yisrael Sarug's Kabbalah which were known to the elgh- 
teenth-centuiy Kabbalists in their authentic forms as compared by Sarug, in the Neo- 
platonic inteqnetations of R. Abraham Kohen Hercera and R. Joseph Shelomo del 
Medigo, and even the lattCT's atomistic interpretation; (b) the version of R. Hayyim 
Vital. 

58. The interpretation of R. Emanuel Hayy Rikki which stressed the plain mean- 
ing of the Lurianic texts versus that of R. Joseph Ergas and R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto, 
who tended to a more allegorical understanding of the Lurianic thought. On the attri- 
bution of an allegorical sense to Lurianism by R. Yizhaq Haver, one of the greatest 
exponents of Luna's Kabbalah in the nineteenth century, among the followers of Eli- 
jah, the Gaon of Vibia, see Ross, 'Two Interpretations" p. 154 n. 7. 

59. See Liebes. "Sefer ?addiq Yesod '^Olam." 

60. On the "struggle" between Lurianic and Cordoverian types of Kirt>balah in the 
early I7th cenhiry. see Tishby's two articles in his Studies in KMxiliA, pp. 177-267. 

6 1 . Pardes Rimtnonim was printed, intw alia, in Cracow in 1 590; Tomer Devorah, 
Cracow, 1592; 'OrNe'eravCixow. l647,Fioida. 1701. 

62. See Mordekhai Pachter, "Sefer Reshit Hokkmah by R. Eliyahu de Vidas and 
Its Abbreviations," QS vol. 47 (1972): 686-710 [Hebrewl. 

63. Cf. R. J. Zwi Werhlowsky "O Felix Culpa Version" in Studies in Jewish Reli- 
giotts and Intellectual History Presented to Alexander Altmann, edited by S. Stein and 
R. Loewe (Alabama, 1978): 355-62. Compare, however, Joseph Dan, Hebrew Ethical 
and Homiletical Literature (Jerusalem, 1975). 223 [Hebrew] who believes diat this 
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is a Lurianic-ethical book! See E. R. Wolfson, 'The Influence of Luria on the Shelah," 
JSJT. 10 (1992): 423-48. On the influetKe of the SheUih on Hasidism see Piekarz. 
Hasidism in Poland: 38-40 and also the next footnote. 

64. On the Importance of the "mussar" literature for the study of Hasidism, see 
Piekarz, The Beginning of Hasidism, Index, s.v. Reshit Hokhmah, ha-Shelah, Hesed te- 
^Avraham. This fact was also emphasized by other scholars, like iDan, ibid., p. 205, 
without, however, distinguishing between the Cordoverian dominance and the margin- 
ality of Luria's thought. It should also be emphasized that at least in the writings of R. 
Barukh of Kossov, there is a deep influence of R. Menahem Azariah of Fano's com- 
pendium of Cordovero's Pardex Rimmonim as well as a profound impact of R. Sabbatat 
Sheflel Horowitz's Shefa ' Tai. (On this book see also Introduction, n. 46.) Therefore, 
in the writings of one major contemporary of the Besht and the Great Maggid, there was 
an impressive range of Cordoverian writings that were available and influential. The 
pervasive impact of Cordoverian writings, and especially quotations concerning the 
attraction of the spiritual powers, show that even a Kabbalist immersed in Lurianic 
writings, proposed Cordoverian readings inspired by the magical model. 

65. See above, n. 29-30. See also below chap. 2 n. 347, where an important text 
of Coidovero, quoted anonymously, has been chosen in order to open Lurianic treat- 
ments of mystical prayer. 

66. Maimon, An Autobiography, p. 96. 

67. Cf. ibid., p. 99, when speaking about Lurianic anthropomorphic subjects: 
"With all my efforts I could not find in these representations any rational meaning." 

68. It is highly significant that the Hrst edition of '^Ei Hayyim was initiated and 
accomplished by a maskil, Yizhaq Satanov; see Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, p. 353. 

69. The controversy on the interpretation of the signiHcance of zimzum (contrac- 
tion), which is referred to in Maimon *5i4n Autobiogn^hy: 103-4, 106, and hinted at in 
Hesheq Shelomo, is an edifying testimony that any endeavor to understand Luria in an 
unorthodox way was dangerous. I will return to this point at length elsewhere. See 
meanwhile, Idel, "The Concept of Zimzum," pp. 106-10 and below chap. 2 par. 6. It 
should be mentioned that as late as the middle of the nineteenth century Cordoverian 
Kabbalah was considered as an alternative to the Lurianic one; see the story related to 
R. Simhah Bunim of Perzisha, where the Cordoverian Kabbalah is conceived to have a 
very high pedigree but not being beautiful, while the Lurianic one is very beautiful but 
has no pedigree. When asked what to prefer, the Zaddiq answered that "was skein is 
shein" namely he preferred the Lurianic one, but Cordoverian Kabbalah was neverthe- 
less an alternative. See 'Or Simhah, printed by R. Yisrael ben R. Yizhaq Simhah in 
Simhat Yisrael (Pietericov, 1910) fols. 7b-«a. 

70. R. Shelomo of Lutzk, Dibrat Shelomo, preface, and n. 18-21 above. 

7 1 . See Schochet, The Great Maggid (n. 2 1 above), pp. 70-7 1 , n. 7, Nevertheless. 
Cordovero has not been included by some modem scholars among the main sources of 
Hasidism: see, e.g. Tishby-Dan, "Hasidism," p. 770 or Schatz-Uffenheimcr, Quietistic 
Elements, index. See, however, the discussion of Elior on the influence of Cordovero 
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on later Habad theology. The Theory of Divinity, index, s.v. Moshe Cordovoro. See also 
above, Introduction, n. 46. 

72. See chap. 4 par. I. 

73. See Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, Early Masters: 75-76; see also the text 
brought by Mondshein, Migdal 'Oz, p. 364. and Wtlensky, Hasidim and Mitnageddim, 
vol. 2, p. 170 and n. 302. Compart also to the tradition adduced in R. Hayyim Lieber- 
sohn, ieror ha-Hayyim, fol. 4c, on the confrontation between the Besht on one hand, 
and Luria and R. Shimeon bar Yohai on the other, over the plain sense of the Zohar, 
which ends with the victory of the Besht. In Kaidaner's Sif^mrim Nora'im pp. 36-37 
another version of a confrontation between the Besht and Luria. reminiscent of that 
adduced by Buber, is found 

See also the accusation of R. Abraham of Kalislc, that his friend, R. Shneor Zaiman 
of Liady, has garbed the teachings of the Besht in the terminology of Uiria; cf. Green, 
Tormented Master. 97-98. However, even the Habad attitude to Luriantc Kabbalah 
was considered as too metaphorical by R. Zevi Hirsch of Zhidachov, one of the most 
radical followers of Luria in the Hasidic camp; see Loewenthal, Communicaling the 
lignite: 172-73 and Dov Schwartz, "R. Zevi Hirsch of Zhidachov: Between Kabbalah 
and Hasidism,"5(m». vol. 102 (1988). pp. 241-51 (Hebrew). 

NOTES TO CHAt^R 2 

1 . On the peculiar meaning of this term, which differs from the classical Kabbal- 
tstic use of it, see below, chap. 4. n. 75; chap. 6 par. 2. 

2. Introduction, par. 3. 

3. Scholem, Major Trends, pp. 328-30; Messianic Idea pp. 180, 184-85. 

4. See Scholem, Devarim be-Go, pp. 357-58 and below, Appendix A. 

5. See above. Introduction, n, 8. 

6. Compare, Elior, Paradoxical Ascent, pp. 5-6. See however, the more detailed 
discussion of Tishby. "Les traces," pp. 452-53 and below. Appendix A. 

7. Scholem, Messianic Idea, pp. 185-86. 

8. See Etkes, "Hasidism as a Movement"; Rappopon-Albert, "The Hasidic 
Movement." 

9. See above. Introduction, par. 4. 

10. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 146-53. See now M. Pachter, 
"Kamut ("Smallness") and Gadlul ("Greatness") in Lurianic Kabbalah," JSJT 10 
(1992): 171-210 (Hebrew). 

1 1 . Major Trends, p. 250. 

12. See Nissim Yosha, note 261 below. 

13. Introduction, pars. 1, 2. 
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14. See, e.g., the innovative study of Katz, "Models," and his contribution to 
Steven T. Katz, ed.. Mysticism and Religious Traditions (Oxford, New Yoric, 1983), 
pp. 43-5 1 . Katz, as well as some other scholars, like John J. Collins and George W. B. 
Nickelesberg (Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms [Scholars 
Press, 1980]), are more interested in the paradigmatic concept of ancient or primoridial 
Hgures, while my approach has to do much more with the organization of knowledge, 
with relations, and processes. Compare also to the interesting essay of Frederick Feir£, 
"Mapping the Logic of Models in Science and Theology," in New Essays in Religious 
Language, ed. D. M, High (Oxford University Press, New Yoik, 1969). pp. 54-96. 

15. See his "Phenomenology of Perception: Perceptual Implications," An Invita- 
tion to Phenomenology, ed. James M. Edie (Quadrangle Books, Chicago, 1963), p. 21 . 
See also Katz, "Models," pp. 25 Iff., which also deals with various forms of coherence, 
a little bit differently from the way it was presented by Gurwitsch. Interesting from our 
point of view is also the concept of "magical coherence" found in Guslav Mensching, 
Structures and Patterns of Religion, tr. H. F. Klimkeit and V. Srinivasa Sama (Delhi, 
Varanasi. Patna, 1976), pp. 8-10, where he assumes that the magical view of existence 
is characteristic of primitive religiosity. However, as we shall try to show, not only is 
the Hasidism of the eighteenth century replete with crucial magical elements, which 
indeed may be regarded as constituting a coherent magical attitude to reality, but this 
attitude was also quite widespread in certain European circles from the late fifteenth- 
century Renaissance in Italy. See below. Concluding Remarks, pars. 2, 4. 

1 6. Tishby , Paths of Faith and Heresy, pp. 26-27, Ben Shelomo, The Mystical The- 
ology. See, more recently, Yehuda Liebes, who proposed a much more mydiical, rather 
than theoretical, understanding of Cordovero's Kabbalah. Cf. his study, 'Towards a 
Study of die Author of Emek Ha-Melekh: His Personality, Writings, and Kabbalah," 
JSJH 1 1 (1993): 101-38 (Hebrew) and now Bracha Sack. "The Attitude of R. Moses 
Cordovero to the Literature of the Zohar and to R. Simeon bar Yohai and His Circle," 
in The Frank Talmage Memorial Volume, ed. Barry Walfish (Haifa University Press; 
Haifa, 1993) vol I. pp. 63-75 (Hebrew). 

1 7. See. for example, below, par. 5, our discussion on devequt. 

1 8. See his Mystical Theology. 

19. Torat ha-Ra ' ve-ha-Qelippah be-Qabbalat ha- 'Ari, (Jerusalem, 1952). 

20. See Liebes, "New Directions," pp. 150-54, Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, 
pp. 27-29, where the overemphasis upon a systematic approach was criticized. See 
also. Introduction, n. 93. 

2 1 . On this issue see below, chap. 3. par. 2. 

22. From my point of view, it is not important whether the technique of achieving 
(he devequt is nomian or anomian. In Hasidism, following the Kabbalistic traditions, 
this ideal can be attained in both ways. 

23. Sec e.g., Schotem, Major Trends, pp. 244-86. 
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24. On this pivotal concept in Lurianisin see Scholem, ibid., pp. 256, 267. On its 
source see Moshe Idel, 'The Image of Man above the Sepkiror. R. David ben Yehudah 
he-Hastd's Doctrine of the Supernal Sephirot [ZAH^HGTI and its Evoluaon" (forth- 
coming). 

25. See n. 5 above. 

26. See Lewis, Ecstatic Religion; Lasky, Ecstasy, loan P. Couliano. Experiences 
de I'exlase (Payot, Paris, 1984), Sullivan, Ichancu's Drum, Carlo Ginzburg Ecstasies 
(introduction, n. 9S), Religious Ecstasy, ed. Nils G. Holm (Stoctdtolm, 1981). Heiler, 
Prayer, pp. 137-42. See also below, n. 164 and n. 186. 

27. See Werblowsky,yojep* Kara. pp. 78-81, 256-86; Idel. "Jewish Magic." pp. 
106-7; idem. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 31 1, n. 1. 

28. Werblowsky, ibid., pp. 140-42, 

29. Gedalyah Nigal, "Dibbuk" Tales in Jewish Literature (Jerusalem, 1983) 
(Hebrew); ibid., Magic, Mysticism and Hasidism, pp. 71-77. 

30. See Idel. "Jewish Magic," pp. 106-8. 

31. See below, chap. 5. par. I. See also the Hasidic descriptions of the Sabbalean 
attempts to reach revelatory experiences adduced by Genhom Scholem, Studies and 
Texts Concerning the History cfSabbateanism (Jerusalem, 1976), p. 39, note 27. 

32. An oneiric technique, namely a device to obtain a revelation in the dream state, 
is attributed to the Besht; see Scholem, 'Two Testimonies." p. 240, n. 40 and Dubnow, 
The History cf Hasidism, p. 48S; and see also n. 34 below. On his ascent of the soul, a 
practice widespread in some Hasidic circles, see below, par. 3, 

33. See below, chap. 5, par. 2 beside n. 60 and the interesting quote of R. Qaloni- 
mus Qalman Epstein analyzed in Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements, pp. 118-19 
and translated into English in Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies, pp. 217-18. On the 
gteat importance of "prophets" in the lifetime of the Besht, see Scholem, 'Two Testi- 
monies," p. 239. See also Itelow, n. 74. Another interesting compariscm of the ecstatic 
experience of the Zaddiqim to prophets is found in the circle of R. Nalman of Braslav; 
see Cries, The Conduct Literature, p. 240. See also R. Barukh of Kossov. 'Amud ha- 
'Avodah, fol. 132a, where a passage from L4iria's praises on the subject of revelations 
from above was interpreted in terms of Hermetic magk. An interesting earlier parallel 
to the ecstatic state of consciousness, where the mystic is possessed by the Shekhinah 
that speaks from his mouth, is found in ecstatic Kabbalah and in Jewish mystical 
sources that might have been influenced by it. See e.g., R. Nathan Neta' of Hebn, Neta ' 
Sha 'ashu Urn, fol. 1 9c, and Idel, The Mystical Experience, pp. 84-88. See also the inter- 
esting material collected by Tishby. 'The Messianic Idea," p. 40 on the various revela- 
tions that started in the Hasidic camp with the Besht and Heschel, The Circle of the 
Baal Shem Tov, p. 20, as well as the numerous refinences to prophetic phenomena in 
the critique of the opponents to Hasidism. cf. Wtlensky, Hasidtm and Mitnaggedim, 
vol. 2, pp. 105. 166, 249. 
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34. Degel Mahameh 'Efrayim, pp. 284-85. His contemporary, R. Yisrael, the Mag- 
gid of Kuznitz, reports on an encounter with the Besht in a dream, 'Avodat Yisrael, fol. 
38a. See also R. Yizhaq of Radvil, 'Or Yizhcui, p. 1 97. which mentions a wondrous 
secret Yizhaq was taught in the supernal paradise a night beforehand. It seems that this 
master received answers to questions he asked, and it is quite probable that this was part 
of an oneiric practice. See also R. Aharon Shemuel ha-Kohen, Ve-Svah ha-Kohen, p. 
136 and R. Zadoq ha-Kohen of Lublin, Quntres Divrei Halomoi, printed together with 
Resisei Laylah (Lublin, 1903). and see also Idel, Golem, pp. 220-24, 

35. See below, chap. 3, par. 4. 

36. Be^erMoshe. fol. 182c (Appendix I). 

37. See below, n. 253 and chap. 3, n. 9. 

38. Zohar Hat II, fol. 449c (Appendix 2). See also Netiv Mizwoteikha, pp. 56-58. 
In his son's commentary on 'Aval, R. Eleazar Zevi of Komamo's Zeqan Beiti (Jerusa- 
lem, 1 973), pp. 83-84 offers a typology that diverges from that of his father's. Accord- 
ing to him, R, Shimeon bar Yohai, Luria, and the Besht had the extraordinary power to 
see the higher worlds, white the disciples of the Besht were only to hear supernal 
voices. See the text referenced by n. 36 above. 

39. As I shall elaborate in chap. 3, in my opinion Hasidism incorporates more than 
one formative model already in existence in Kabbalah. 

40. See Idel, Studies, pp. 103-34. 

41. Ibid., pp. 107, 1 12-13, 122-24, !32, 146-48, 151, and 157, n. 90. 

42. Idem, Mystical Experience, pp. 22-24; Studies, pp. 64-67. On the power of 
the divine Name, see Uibach, The Sages, pp. 1 24-34. Hiis magical view of the divine 
Name is shared also by the influential twelfth-century Jewish thinker, R. Abraham ibn 
Ezra; see e.g., his commentary on Exodus 3: 15. The divine names are conceived to be 
both the instrument for reaching an experience of union of man and God as welt as a 
powerful means to perform miracles. Whether these two perceptions of the divine 
names were combined into a more coherent paradigm, similar to the mystical magical 
model to be analyzed in the following discussions, is a question that requires special 
investigation. See especially Reuchlin's De Verba Miriflco as analyzed by Charles 
Zika in "Reuchlln'sDe Verba Mirifico and the Magic Debate of the Late Fifteenth Cen- 
tury," yoiir/w/ of the Warburg and Courtault institutes 39 (1976): 106-7, 1 II , 1 13, and 
115. 

43. See Idel, Studies, p. 147, n. 36. 

44. This is part of a study in progress on the influeiKe of ecstatic Kabbatah in dif- 
ferent periods. 

45. Compare the very sensitive remark of R. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, Mid- 
bar Qedemot (Jerusalem, l%2), fol. 21c, that he did not see in Luria anything related 
to the "lore of combination of letters," a term characteristic of the ecstatic Kabbalah. 
Compare this to his Shetn Gedolim 1, fol. S4ab. 
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46. Mayyim Rabbim, fol. 21b (Appendix 3). Compare this to (he discussion in 
Weiss, Studies, pp. 129-35. 

47. Apparently, the Zohar refers to the Talmudic view that Bezalel knew how to 
combine the letters. See Berakhot, fol. 5Sa. See the discussion of the Zoharic lexi in 
Wolfson, "Lener Symbolism," pp. 219-20. On the mystical and magical signiHcance 
of the combinations of letters, see idel, Golem, p. 316 index s.v. Combinations of let- 
ters; Mystical Eq>erience, pp. 21-24; Ithamar Gruenwald, "Uses and Abuses of Gima- 
tria," in RaN» Mordechai Breuer Festschrift, ed. Moshe bar Asher (Jenisalem, 1992), 
vol. 2, pp. 823-32 (Hebrew), as well as his "Jewish Mysticism's Transition from Sefer 
Yesira to the Bahir," JSJT vol. 6 (1987), pp. 28-29 (Hebrew), and the magical text 
printed recently by Lawrence H. Schiffman and Michael D. Swartz, Hebrew and Ara- 
maic Incantation Texts from the Cairo Genizah (Sheffield, 1992), pp. 71, 74, 78. 

48. ZoAarm,fol.2a. 

49. Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah I, fol. 17b. 

50. Ibid., fol. 17a. Com|nre to Sanhedrin, fol. 22a. 
5l.SeelM,Language,Torak,andHermeneutics,pp.53-54. 176, n. 123. 
51 Ibid., p. 53. 

53. See e.g., the view expressed in the name of the Besht in Keter Shem Tov I, fol. 
12c; R. Abraham the Angel, Hesed ie- 'Avraham, fol. 26b; Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim, 
p. 135; 'Or ha-MeHr, fols. I90a-d, 191a etc.; Darkhei Zedeq, fols. 4ab, Sa; R. Moshe 
Eliaqum Beri'ah, Be 'er Moshe I, fol. 45ab. See also below, chap. 5. The recombination 
of letters of a certain word in order to amend its meaning and impact is called by the 
Great Maggid tiqqun; see Weiss, Studies, pp. 129-36. Indeed, this may be an interest- 
ing case of interpeling a term that was important for Lurianic Kabbalah, though not 
congenial to it, in terms closer to ecstatic Kabbalah. For the possible source of this rein- 
teriv^atton in an important text quoted below by Cordovero, see text referenced by n. 
137, below, and Idel, Studies, p. 162, n. 123. This also seems to have been the case in 
another instance, when the great Yihudim were caused by the combinations of letters. 
Again, a Lurianic term, Yihudim, is connected to a practice from ecstatic Kabbalah. See 
R. Yizhaq of Radvil, 'Or Yizhaq, p. II 4; R. Qalonimus (^Iman Epstein, Ma 'or va- 
Shemesh II, fol. 31a. On YihucUm and permutations of letters, see R. Yi^aq of Acre, 
\M,Studies, p. 1 14. See also R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri^ah,Qe/iilarAf<uA«,fbL 8a. Icon- 
sider Abulafia's technique of combining letters in order lo achieve an ecstatic experi- 
ence a practice thai is definitively different from the Lurianic technique of Yihudim, and 
I doubt very much Scholem's statement as lo Abulafia's influence on Luria. See Major 
Trends, p. 277, Kabbalah, p. 180. Also Scholem's view, ibid., p. 181 as to the affinity 
between Abulafia's technique and the goal and that of the Genmese Kabbalists seems 
to me more than doubtful; Scholem probably has in mind ShaW ha-Kawanah li- 
mequbbalim ha-rtskonim, an anonymous text authored, according to Scholem, by R. 
Azriel, while its composition seems to me to belong to the end of the thirteenth oenluiy. 
See also below, n. 3 17. For the origin of the Lurianic practice of Yihudim see Marc Ver- 
man, "The Development of Yihudim in Spanish Kabbalah," in The Age cf the Zohar, 
ed. Joseph Dan (Jerusalem, 1989), pp. 25-42. Although Abutafia was acquainted with 
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the technique of the conjugation of two divine names, and sporadically also used it, this 
should not be confused with permutations of the letters of the divine names. I hope to 
return to this issue in a separate study. 

54. Peri ha- 'Arei, fol. 8 1 (Appendix 4). See also a similar discussion, ibid., fol. 
Sab. Compare also to Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim, p. 238. 

55. Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 1 2c (Appendix 5). More on prayer and zerufei 'otiot, 
see below, chap. 4, n. 89 and 1 23. See also Keter Shem Tov II, fol. 56ab, where the Besht 
is described as assuming that prayer is related to the practice of moving from one letter 
to another while contemplating how they are combined with one other. For an analysis 
of this text, see Daniel Merkur, "The Induction of Mystical Union: Two Hasidic 
Teachings," Studia Mysiica 1 4 (4) ( 1 99 1 ): 7 1-73 . 1 fear that Merkur's assumption— that 
the Beshtian approach inspired him to a better understanding of AbulaTia's concept of 
the combination of letters (ibid., p. 70) — is problematic not only historically and 
phenomenologicalty (Abulafia speaks about an anomian technique, the Besht 
about a nomian one), but also philologically, since it is not the one who prays that com- 
bines the letters, as in the techniques of ecstatic Kabbaltsts; the letters are combined 
with one other by themselves. Unfortunately Metlcur's claim as to the improvement in 
understanding the ecstatic Kabbalah by resorting to Hasidism remained unfulftlted in 
his article, inasmuch as he does not come back to Abulafia's views in order to explicate 
his proposed improvement. He implicitly assumes that the fourfold theosophical 
scheme of Luria, which was combined with the technique of combining letters, can be 
helpful for better understanding Abulafla's thought. Although I assume that, indeed, 
Abulafia's concept of combining letters was known to the Besht, I assutne that there 
were also other crucial elements that were combined with the views of ecstatic Kab- 
ttalah. See betow, chap. 4 par. 3; on the divergences between Abulafia's Kabbalah and 
Hasidism, see here below, par. 4 and Concluding Remat^cs, par. 6. 

56. Ibid., fols. 23cd, 26a. This master has an entire ontology of the concept of 
Zeri^m, which cannot be analyzed here. Compare also to the view of the contemporary 
of this master, R. Aharon Kohen of Apta, Ner Mizwak, fols. 15a and 31a, where reve- 
lations are obtained by means of combinations of divine naines. See also the passage 
from his 'Or ha-Ganui, fol. 46ab in n. 74, below. 

57. Sefer Mafteah ha-Hokhmoi, Ms. Paima i 4 1 , fol. 9 1 a. For more on this type of 
interpretation, see Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneulics, pp. 101-9. 

58. 'Ozar 'Eden Ganuz. ms, Oxford. 1580, fol. 17 la. 

59. See below, chap. 4, par. 3. 

60. 'Or ha-Me Hr, fol. 190b. See also ibid., fol. 247d. Compare to a view found in 
a tract belonging to ecstatic Kabbalah, where the assumption is that the "hidden light," 
ha- 'or ha-ganuz, is found in the letters of the Tetragrammaton; cf . the anonymous Sefer 
ha Marde 'ah, ms. Oxford 1 649, fol. 200b. This text was copied in middle Europe, 
around 1475. The idea that the "hidden light" is found in the letters of the Torah recurs 
in many Hasidic texts. See also below, note 185. 

6\. Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim,p. 13. 
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62. 1, p. 44, n. 17. Interestingly enough, as the compilator has correctly lemiulced 
in this footnote, the same view was also accepted in Cotleclanaea of R, Eliahu of 
Vilna's Commentary on Stfer Yezirah, without mentioning the original source. 

63. See Pardes Rimmomm, XXI, chap. 1; I, fol. 97ab; SheUOi I, fol. 105a. also 
below chap. 4, n. 48 and 123 and Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 22-23. 

64. Fol. 3c. 

65. A lengthy quote from one of Abulafia's manuscripts in a work by the student 
of R. Eliahu of Vilna, and its implications, will be discussed separately. See also below, 
chap, 3, n. 244. 

66. See Hayyei ha-Nefesk, ms. Mtinchen 408, fol. 67b and especially Hayyei ha- 
'Olam ha-Ba \ ms. Oxford 1582, fol. lib. This wotk of Abulafia's is quoted by a 
Hasidic author of the eighteenth century; see R. Jacob ^i Yalish, S^er Qelulat 
Ya 'aqov (Lemberg, 1880) in, fol. 19b. Aiwther topic that occurs in this manuscript and 
recurs in a Hasidic text deals with the acronym of die word Z 'on which stands tm Zentf, 
'Otiot, Nequdot. See ms. Oxford 1582, fol. 45b and R. Joseph Moshe of Zalovich, Berit 
'Abram (Brod, 1875, ipr. Jerusalem, 1972), fol. 1 14b. For more on this acronym see 
Idel, Studies, pp. 137-38. Last but not least, it is precisely this work of Abulafia's 
whose publication was announced by R. Yehudah Leibush Rappopott, an inhabitant of 
Brod, in 1855. See R. Hayyim Vital, 5ef«r Ska ^ar ha-Yihtuiim G^vov, 1855) the verso 
of the first, unnumbered page. The plan of printing was done under the aegis of the 
Rabbi Yisrael of Sadigura, namely Ryzhin. See Assaf , RaM>i Israel cf Rttzhin. pp. 2 10- 
1 1 . It should be mentioned that a long passage from this book was copied anonymously 
in the introductim to R. Yizhaq Shani, Me 'ah She 'arim, a book that was reprinted 
twice at the end of the eighteenth century in Poland, at Koretz in 1786 and at Zolkiev 
in 1797. 

67. See e.g., Ktoneth Passim, p. 302; R. Yehudah Leib of Hanipoly, 'Or ha- 
Gama, fol. 29c; Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim, p. 275; Be 'er Moshe, fols. 49c. 92ab. In 
some texts sof tokh rosh is presented as representative of the status of the three letters 
'Emet. See R. Dov Boer of Lubaviteh, Be 'urei ha-Zohar, fol. 62d. Abulafia's acronym 
occurs already in Cordovero's Sefer ha-Gerushin, pp. 128-29, this book being also a 
plausible source of its influence on Hasidic masters. 

68. It is also possible to see Conlovero's use of these terms, again under the influ- 
ence of Abulafia, in Pardes Rimmomm XXX, chap. 5; II, fol. 69c was a channel for the 
Hasidic uses, but there are details that are common to the Hasidic texts and those of 
Abulafia that are not quoted in Cordovero's summa. See also in R. Yizhaq of Acre the 
recurrence of this triad of terms, e.g., in his Commentary on Sefer Yezirah, printed by 
Gershom Scholem, QSM <1956): 383. 

69. See below chap. 4, par. 3 and chap. 5, par. 2. 

70. See also below, Concluding Remarks, par. 3 and Idel, "Reification of Lan- 
guage," pp. 52-58, 64. 66-69, 

71. Chap. 4,par. 5. 
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72. The Messianic Idea. p. 213. See also p. 21 1. For a further discussion of this 
issue see below, chap. 5, par. 2. 

73. See Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneutics, p. 109. SkaW ha-Niqqud, 
printed in 'Arzei Levanon (Venice, 1601), fol. 38a (Appendix, 6.) This collection of 
early Kabbalistic material was reprinted in 1748 in Cracow and later in Koretz, and 
Hasidic masters quoted it; see Idel. "The Magical and Theurgic Interpretation of 
Music," p. 61, note 164. Compare also to some texts of Abulafia and his school, dis- 
cussed in Idel, Language, Torah, and Hermeneutics, pp. 1 8~l 9 and Giqaltlla's Sha 'a- 
rei ^Orah I, pp. 48, 206, passim. See especially the Hasidic version of Giqatilla's view 
in 'Or Torah, p. 115. See also the view of R. Elijah de Vtdas dealt with below, chap. 4. 
par. S and chap. 5 n. 36, where cleaving to God is also related to linguistic elements. 
Compare also to Scholem's remark that the formula used by Hasidic masters in order 
to convey the idea of cleaving to God, devequt haShem, may be related to views of 
Giqatitia found in (the unfortunately unmentioned) manuscripts of this Kabbalist. See 
'Two Testimonies," p. 236 and the different opinion of Tishby, The Wisdom of the 
Zohar II, p. 302, n. ISI . Last but not least, the cleaving to the divine Name is described 
in a magical text as the longing for ultimate union: "let my soul cleave to you a cleaving 
without any separation." Cf. R. Abraham HamOi, Lidrosh 'Elohim (Livomo, 1 879) fol. 
22b. I assume that this text, like another one in this collection of earlier magical and 
magical-mystical traditions, is somehow related to Abulafia's school. See below chap. 
4, n. 62. The cleaving to the Name in Hamoi's text is connected also to the dwelling of 
the divine spirit. 

74. 'Or ha-Ganu2, fol. 46ab (Appendix 7). On this work see Hayyim Lieberman, 
'Okel RaHel (New York, 1980), pp. 8-1 1 (Hetwew), Cries, The Conduct Literature, p. 
125 and n. 84, Tishby, "Qudsha ' Berikh Hu \" p. 484 n. 22. On this author's better- 
known collection of Beshtian material, Keter Shem. Tov, see Nigal (chap. 4, n. 132). 
Another partial version of this passage is found in this author's Keier Nehora ' (unpag- 
inated introduction, haqdamah sheriyah, par. 7 [Appendix 8]), Interestingly enough, 
the topic of prophecy recurs in 'Or ha-Ganui several times; see fols. 17b, 18a, where 
the rank of prophecy is described as the divestment of corporeality, apparently under 
the impact of the passage from the Tur that is discussed later in this passage. See also 
the emphasis on the divine spirit as a level that can be reached in our own time that is 
found in the introduction to and other passages of Keter Nehora '. It is significant that 
the influence of R. Hayyim Vilal's Sha '•arei Qedushah on the introduction is conspic- 
uous. Compare also the description of the mystical experience as being encompassed 
by the divine light, as in some phenomena known in ecstatic Kabbalah, found in this 
book and discussed below, chap. 3, par. I as well as his passage bout reaching the level 
of prophecy in Ner Mizwah, fol. 19a. See also the mystical-cathartic way that culmi- 
nates with prophecy, to the sequel of requirements presented in R, Moshe of Dolina's 
Divrei Moshe. fol. 38c as necessary in order to attain devequt. The mystical way is able 
to induce, according to passages preceding and immediately following this text, in the 
hearing of the divine speech. See fols. 38d-39a and especially fol. 14b. It should be 
mentioned that at least one of Abulafia's relatively lengthy discussions on prophecy, 
his "Secret of Prophecy" from Sefer Hayyei ha-Nefesh, has been copied, with some 
interpolations, in Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah. Sec below n. 79 and chap. 35 n. 246. The transmis- 
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sion of the divine names, as pan of the technique of achieving pn^hecy, is reminiscent 
of die lechnlqiie of achieving an elevation of the soul, according to (lie fanwus letter 
the Besht wrote to R. Gershon of Kotov, which mentions "the incantation for the ascent 
of the soul known to you." See Mondshein, Migdal 'Oz, p. 122. Although the Hebrew 
phrase translated here, kashba 'at 'aliyat ha-Neshamah does not occur in any of the 
earlier manuscripts, its absence is perhaps the result of an attempt to deemphasize the 
magical, that is incantatory, aspect of the event. In any case, the Besht states that a cer- 
tain technique, which could contain divine names, as we shall see below, par. 3, was 
known to R. Gershon of Kotov. Was it part of an esoteric tradition? See also beside n. 
1 89 below, in the text, and n. 202. On the phrase "the way of |Mt)|4iecy," see Idel, Stud- 
ies, p. 144, n. 22. See also above, n. 56. 

75. Cf. R. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, Skem ka-GedoHm I, fbl. 54a: Idel, Stud- 
ies, p. 114. 

76. See Gottlieb, Studies, pp. 234-38; Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 67, 
70-71. 

77. Sod ha-Hishtawwut. This is a very peculiar use of the term sod, which, thougih 
it means "secret," stands here for a certain slate on the mystical path. 

78. In this context this term means mental concentration. 

79. Me'irat 'Einaym, p, 218. This text may be counted also among those that 
betray a variant of the mystico-magical model, because the end of the experience is tell- 
ing the future. Compare to the important passage of R. Yizhaq of Acre's 'Ozar Hayyim, 
ms. Moscow-Gunzburg 775, fol. 1 83ab, where the reception of the spirit of fnx>phecy 
is preceded by kitbodedut, and divestment of the soul (Jiifshit nafsho) from material 
things. See also below (at the end of this paragraph) the text from the Tur, where the 
sequel kitbodedut. kitpashshetut, and prophecy occurs. Compare to the text of R. 
Nathan Nela' of Helm, referred in chap. 35, n. 145, and that of R. Abiaham of Pohre- 
busht, the brother of R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, 'Irin QaddisUn, fols. 44d-45a, where the 
reception of pn^hecy is conditioned by becoming thought. 

80. To R. Yizhaq of Acre. 

81. Mitbodedim. See n. 78 above. 

82. Hishtawwut. Compare n. 77 above. This term is precisely that used by the 
Hasidic masters in order to express the idea of equanimity. It should t>e mentioned (hat 
in addition to the deep influence of the Sufi concept on Hasidism, also by the mediation 
of Yizhaq of Acre, some similar nuances reached Hasidism from the writings of the 
Maharal; see Safran, "Maharal and Eariy Hasidism," p. 1 19, n. 1 1 1. On Hasidism and 
Sufism see below, n. 221, 2S7, 281, 326 and Idel, Kabbalak: New Perspectives, p. 305 
n.55. 

83. p. 21 8. See also Gottlieb, Studies, pp. 236-39. 

84. For the cennality of these terms in both ecstatic Kabbalah and Hasidism, see 
Idel, Studies, pp. 133, 148, n. 41, and n. 326 below; Elior, "Spiritual Renaissance," p. 
38, enumerates several mystical concepts crucial in Hasidic mysticism, some of them 
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mentioned in R. Yizhaq of Acie, but does not point out that the Hasidic masters adopted 
major components or thetr mystical path from Kabbalistic sources. 

Studies, pp. 134-40. 

86. See Gries, The Conduct Literature, pp. 170-71, n. 84; see also pp. 210-12, 
whete the important passages on equanimity at the beginning of Hasidism weie quoted. 
See also Pachter, "The Concept of DevekuC pp. 226-27. 

87. Namely in the cemetery. 

88. Hitbodeduto. See above, n. 78. 

89. ResMt Hokhmak, Sha 'or ha- 'Ahavah, chap, 4; I, p. 426. See also above, n. 79. 
This text also should be seen as reflecting the mystico-magical model. 

90. Idel, Studies, pp. 115-1 8. 

91 . Symposium, 211-12. 

92. Cf. Fenton, Deux iraiies, p. 104, n. 218, which draws some more parallels to 
R Yizhaq of Acre's text on loving women. It is important to bear in mind that the pos- 
sibility of Finding the spiritual within the material was a technique recognized by Cor- 
dovero; see the text translated and analyzed in Idel, Studies, pp. 129-30, Therefore, the 
immanentist views of the Hasidic masleis, who discovered God in the world, should 
not surprise anyone acquainted with Safedian Kabbalist thought It is of special impor- 
tatKe to note that Cordovero's recommendation is related in that text, as in Hasidism, 
to the notion of devequr, compare, however, Elior, "Spiritual RenaissatKe," p. 36. 

93. See Idel, Studies, pp. 117-18. 

94. Ibid., p. 91-101. 

95. Reskit Hokhmah, Sha 'ar ha- 'Ahavah, chap. 4; I, p. 426; Pachter, "The 
Concept of Devekut" p. 220. 

%. Idel.SmrfiM.p. 117. 

97. The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 208-9, 234. It should be noted that the trace 
of the above passage is apparent also in an additional early Hasidic text, quoted in R. 
Jacob Joseph of Polonoy , Zc^at Pa 'aneah. fol. 49a. See I^ekarz, ibid., p. 261 . 

98. "The Traces of the Influence," pp. 576-77. 

99. The Conduct Literature, pp. 206-7. See also Goldreich's more guarded 
observation in his edition of Me Hrat '^Einayim, pp. 399-400. 

100. Toiedot Ya'aqov Yosef. fol. 45b. See also his Zq/har Pa^aneah, fols. 49a, 
83ab, 1 16b. Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 2 lab. This explicit awareness of the foundeis of 
Hasidism as to the Kabbalistic source of the immanentist view should have been taken 
into consideration in "Spiritual Renaissance," where Elior claims (pp. 35-39) that 
Hasidism has introduced a far-reaching transformation of Kabbalistic cotKepts, and 
presents as her major example the concept of the disclosing of the divine within this 
world. Likewise, Tishby, in "The Messianic Idea," p. 27, n. 122, mentions the theme of 
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tracing the beauty of a beautiful woman to its supernal source of R. Danikh of Kossov, 
Yesod ha- 'Emunah (Chenwvitz, 1864), fol. lOOa, as (he view of the Great Maggid, 
without being aware either of the discussions of R. Jacob Joseidi of Polonoy or of R. 
Yi^baq of Acre. For the direct influence of the story of R. Yizhaq on a tnid-nineteenth- 
century Hasidic master, see R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, Nozer Hesed. p. 22. 

101 . The term is Havayah, which may stand for the Teingrammalon, and it seems 
that there is an influence of the same term as it recurs in Giqatilla's Ginnat 'Egoz. 

102. ^Or ha-Ganuz, fbl. 9b (Appendix 9). Compare to the view of R. Menahem 
Mendel of Bar, quoted above. Introduction, par. 5. Especially interesting is the passage 
of R. Ze'ev Wolf of Zhitomir, 'Or ha-Meir, fol, 16ab, where two different reactions to 
the beauty of women are expressed. One, from an incident in the life of (he Great Mag- 
gid, is the rather consmative repulsion to beauty, activated by an intellectual retracing 
of the (Higin of that beauty to low cmporeal elements. The other, in accord with the 
view of R. Yizhaq of Acre, traces the source of beauty in the Shekhittak, called, "the 
most beautiful of all the women, the image of all the images [demut le-kol ha^limiynol] 
that are reflected in Her." On this definition of the ShekfutuA, see Zokar 1, fols. 88b, 
91a. (See Elliot Wolfson, "The Hermeneutics of Visionaiy Experience: Revelation and 
Inwrpretation in the Zohar," Religion 18 [1988]: 314-15.) See also Louis Jacobs, "The 
Relevance and Irrelevance of Hasidism," The Solomon Goldman Lectures, ed. 
Nathaniel Stampfer (Chicago. 1979), vol. 2. p. 23. 

1 03. See above. Introduction, par. 5. 

104. Compare also to discussions in R. Menahem Nahum of Chemobyl, Me 'or 
'Einayyim, pp. 6, 94 and 'Or Torah, pp. 26, 87, 105, and Krassen, "'devequt' and 
Faitkrpp. 179-80. 

105. 'Or ha-Ganuz, fol. 10b (Appendix 10). See also the text that appears just 
before that, quoted and analyzed below, chap. 3, par. 1. Compare to the accusation 
addressed to a practice of Hasidim that they are looking for women in the maricetplaoe 
and elevate the thought lo God. Cf. R. David of Makow, in Wilensky, Hasidim and Mil- 
naggedim II, p. 235. 

106. The immanentist view of this Kabbalistic master requires a special discus- 
sion (hat cannot be gone into here. 

107. See Toledo! Ya 'aqov Yos^. fol. 45b. 

108. On another topic, which is shared by R. Yizhaq of Acre and Hasidism through 
the mediation of R. Moshe Ccmlovero, namely the mystical translation of "Enoch (he 
Shoemaker." I hope to elaborate elsewhere. See meanwhile, Me 'irat ^Einayyim, p. 398, 
n. 19, of Goklreich; Scholem, On the Kabbalah, p, 132; Buber, Origin and Meaning, 
pp. 87, 126-27; Wolfson. "Walking as a Religious Duty" par. 3. The transformation of 
Enoch into Metatron is already found in traditions attributed to the Beshi; see Keter 
ShemTov\,U>\. 12d. 

109. Tur, 'Orah Hayyim, par. 98. The passage was quoted also in R. Joseph Qaro's 
16th version of this codex known as Shuihan 'Arukh, ad locum. See Aryeh Kaplan, 
Meditation and KaMwlah (Yoik Beach, 1985), pp. 283-84, which points out some 
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sources and influences of this passage, and Idel, Studies, pp. 163-64 n. 136; and see 
Keter Shem Tov I, fol. 31a and n. 79 above, and below, n. 1 10 and chap. S, par. 2. See 
also Scholem. On the Mystical Shape, p. 291, note 91. 

1 10. Although Abulafia's ecstatic Kabbalah, which he designated as prophetic, 
came under attack by an important Halakhic authority, R. Shelomo ibm Adrel, the pas- 
sage in the Tur was quoted hundreds of time with the result that mystical terms were 
disseminated. I hope to do a special study of the different uses of this text in both Kab- 
balistic and Hasidic literature. For the time being, see the occurrence of the hiibodedut 
as a prerequisite before prayer, in No 'am 'Elimelekh, fols. 39a, 40b. Just as mental con- 
centration in Geronese Kabbalah preceded prophecy, or, in ecstatic Kabbalah, it pre- 
ceded the ecstatic experience, so also in some versions of Kabbalah and Hasidism 
ecstatic prayer was envisioned as a stage that requires the prior practice of coiKentra- 
tion. 

111. On the magical elements in Jewish mysticism, see Alexander Altmann's 
essay of 1934, printed in his The Meaning of Jewish Existence, Theolagicat Essays 
1930-1939, ed. Alfred Iviy (Hanover and London, 1992), pp. 58-60; Scholem, Kab- 
balah, p. 477, the numerous references mentioned under the item Magic; Werblowsky, 
Joseph Kara, pp. 38-83, More recently, the importance of magic for the Heikhalot lit- 
erature was emphasized in some studies; see Schaefer, Hekhalot-Studien, pp. 84-95, 
118-53, 277-95. On magic in mystical Judaism, see e.g., Michael Fishbane, "Aspects 
of Jewish Magic in the Ancient Rabbinic Period," in The Solomon Goldman Lectures (n. 
102 above), pp. 28-38; Cohen-Alloro, "Magic and Sorcery"; Idel, "The Concept of the 
Torah," "Jewish Magic," "Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations," "Magical and 
Theurgical Interpretation," "On R. Yizhaq Sagi-Nahor's Mystical Intention," and 
"Magic and Kabbalah in the Book of the Responding Entity," in The Solomon Goldman 
Lecture Series, ed., Mayer Gruber, vol. 6 ( 1993), pp. 125-38 as well as Ithamar Gruen- 
wald's forthcoming article in ^Memorial Volume dedicated to Prof. Ephraim Gottlieb 
mdhis Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism {BniUheidan, 1980), pp. 106-110, 225- 
23 1, and Zafrani (below chap. 6 n. 3.) 

1 12. See Aviezer Ravitsky, "The Anthropological Theory of Miracles in Medi- 
eval Jewish Philosophy," in Isadore Twersky, ed., Studies in Medieval Jewish History 
and Literature, vol. 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1984), pp. 231-72. On Avicenna see pp. 
231-33; Howard Kreisel, "Miracles in Medieval Jewish Philosophy," JQR vol. 75 
(1984): 94-133; Idel, "Universalization and Integration," pp. 28-30. In print there were 
R. Shemuel ibn Zarza, Meqor Hayyim (Mantua, 1559) and Shemuel ibn Motot, 
Megillat Setarim (Venice, 1564); we also find awareness of astro-magic in manuscripts 
originating in seventeenth-century Poland. See e.g., ms. Oxford 1309. 

113. See notes 37, 253. 

1 14. Fol. 15cd (Appendix 1 1). See also below, n. 228. 

1 15. See below, chap. 6 pars. 13 and n. 103. and chap. 6, n. 37. 

1 16. Cr. n. 1 18 below. See also Idel, "The Magical and Neoplatonic Interpreta- 
tions," p. 233, n. 68. On magic in the Hermetic sources see the important study of 
Grese, "Magic in Hellenistic Hermeticism." 
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1 1 7. See Pines. "On the Tenn Ruhaniyyut and Its Souices" pp. 523-24. 

1 18. Pines, pp. 523-30; ibid., "ShiMie Terms and Conceptions," pp. 165-219; see 
also Elliot Wolfson, "Merkavah Traditions in Philosophical Garb: Judah Halevi Recon- 
sidered," PAAJR 57 (1991): 190-92; Idel, "Universalization and Integration," pp. 28- 

30. 

1 19. See Idel, "The Magical and Neoplaionic Interpretation," pp. 204-10, and see 
now the detailed analyses of Schwartz, "Forms of Magic," pp. 21-26 and below chap. 
6, n. 56. 

1 20. Mostly in the writings of R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov and R. Y(^anan Ale- 
manno; see below, n. 125 and Concluding Remaitcs, par. 3. 

121. See below n. 123, 124. 

1 22. This issue still awaits a more detailed analysis. See meanwhile the interesting 
study by Ronald C Keiner, "Astrology in Jewish Mysticism from the Sefer Yezirah to 
the Zohar," in The Beginnings (^Jewish Mysticism in Medieval Europe, ed. Joseph Dan 
(Jerusalem, 1987). pp. 1-42, especially pp. 28-291; Jacques lla.\bmm,Le Monde Juifet 
I'Astrologie (Arche, Milano, 1985), pp. 291-326. 

123. Sha 'ar ha-Hesheq, fol. 34a. 

124. See e.g., Cordovero's commentary on the Zc^uir printed in Azulai's 'Or ha- 
Hamah lit, fol. 85d; TefiUah U-Moshe, fol. 7Sa. 

125. See chap. 4, beside n. 66. 

1 26. See below, chap. 4, par. 4. 

127. See chap. 4, n. 84, as well as Idel, "The Magical and Neoplatonic Interprcta- 
tion," pp. 194-215; "Jewish Magic," pp. 84-90. 

1 28. X, chap. 1 ; I, fol. 59b (Appendix 1 2). See my KaMalak, New Perspectives, 
pp. 1 10-1 1; Nicholas Sed, "La 'kawanah' selon le XXXIP chapitre du 'Pardes Rim- 
monim' de R. Moise Cordovoo," in Priire, Mystique et Judatsme, pp. 187-207. A 
typology of illicit magic, based upon the drawing-down influx from die stars, some- 
times using talismans, is offered by R. Moshe Cordovero in his commentary on the 
Zohar, printed in Abtaham Azulai's 'Orha-Hamah I, fol. 106c. See also below, chap. 
6,n.62. 

129. Pardes Ritnmomm X, chap. 1; I, fol. 59bc. 

130. In Kabbalah, gold is a symbol of the attribute of stem judgment 

131. Ibid., X, chap. 1 ; I, fol. S9b (Appendix 1 3). On the magical effects of the gar- 
ments in Hasidism see below chap. 6, n. 63. 

132. See Abulafla's own views, based also on the combinations of the tetters of 
the divine Name of seventy-two in his Hayyei ha- 'Olam ha-Ba ^ translated and dis- 
cussed in Idel, Golem, p. 99. 
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1 33. In Hebrew, kiibodedut. For the significance of this teim, see Idel, Studies, pp. 
128-29. 

\M.Maskit. 

\35.BatQol. 

136. See Idel, Studies, p. 162 n. 124, On the dangers involved in the technique of 
combining letters, see also the description of this tore in R. Hayyim Joseph David Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim I, fol. 54a. 

137. Ibid., XXX, chap. 3; II, fol. 69b (Appendix 14). The combination of letters 
has something to do with enhancing the influx that is drawn down. See below, par. 4. 
In principle, the above passage deals with the righteous one who permutates the letters. 
However, even wicked persons can do this in oider to attain their goal. Compare Zohar 
III. fol. 2a, as interpreted by R. Dov Baer of Lubavitch, Be 'urei ha-Zohar, fol. 62ab. 
See also above, n. S3. On combinaticms of letters and the body as the instrument of the 
divine spirit, see lde\. Mystical Experience, pp. 55-57 and the footnotes that refer to the 
Hasidic discussions of inducing a passive experience; see also Matt, "Ayin." p. 142. On 
combinations of letters and Uie reception of the divine blessing, see the anonymous 
treatise from the school of Abraham AbulaTia, Ner 'Elohim, ras. MUnchen 10, fols. 
I29b-I30a and see also below Appendix A. 

138. See also Cordovero's commentary on the Zohar, printed in Azulai, 'Or ha- 
Hamah U, fol. 190a. 

139. Pardes Rimmonim, XXVII, chap. I ; II, fol. 39c. See my Studies pp. 1 38-39; 
Azulai. Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 10a. 

140. For the most elaborated discussions of the mystical nature of the forms of the 
written letters both in classical Hasidism and in contemporary writers, see R. Levi 
Yizhaq of Berdichev, Qedushat Levi, fols. 1 17a-l 18b; see also R. Barukh of Kossov, 
'Amud ha- "Avodah, e.g., fol. I I2cd, Menahem Mendal of Vitebsk, Peri ha- 'Arez, fol. 
9ab; R. Nahman of Braslav, Liqqutei Moharan, fol. 4b; R. Dov Baer of Lubavitch, 
Be'uri ha-Zohar. fol. I07ab. 

141. Meshu 'abbadim. See also ibid., pp. 75, 77. 

142. Derishot, p. 76 (Appendix 15). See also Pardes Rimmonim, XXIV, chaps. 
lO-l I; II, fols. 50d-51b; XXX, chiM). 3; II fol. 69b. 

143. This issue will be dealt with in detail in chap. 6. See also here below, par. 7. 
Derishot, p. 76. 

145. 'Orha-'azilut. 

146. Ibid., p. 75. 

1 47. On Cordovero's magical view of the Zaddiq see also below, chap. 6, par. 2. 



148. See below, n. 196. 
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149. Derishot, pp. 77-80. See Ben-Shelomo, The Mystical Theology, pp. 29-31; 
Moshe tdel. "R. Shelomo Mollcho as a Magkian," Sefimot (NS) 18 (1985): 199^202 
(Hebrew). 

150. Cf. Derishot, pp. 86-87. 

151. KeU u-deti; compare lo R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, Qehilat Moshe, fol. 90d, 
where the ZadeUq is conceived to be a bucket and a channel for the divine power. See 
also Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. lOd, which hints at the ciuicept of the bucket 

152. On this phrase, see also below chap. 6, n. 95, in the quotation from Abraham 
Azulai. See also his Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. lOc, where the assumption is that there is 
a multiplicity of spiritual powers that came from the depths of the Tonth. This is one of 
the few statements where the plural of the term ruhaniyyut is quite evident 

153. Tefiliah le-Moshe, fol, 4a (Appendix 16). It should be emphasized that Car- 
dovero expresses very complex types of lheui;gical understandings about drawing forth 
the influx, which involves complicated innadivine processes. See e.g., iUd., fols. 
344a-346b. Compare to the explicit nexus between beraUuth and tuwtshakhah in the 
Great Maggid's Maggid Devarav le-Ya ^aqov, p. 205. and R. Yisnwl of Ryzhin, Vn'n 
Qaddishin Tanyyana', fol. lOc. Interestingly enough, according to a Lurianic source, 
R. Hayyim Vibl's Uqqutei Torah. fol. 122a, it is the highest spiritual faculty in man, 
the Zelem that surrounds his head, that draws viulity, hiyyut, or life, hayyim, to man. 
This drawing is not the direct effect of one's own kawanah or the performiitg of a com- 
mandment but the act of an occult faculty in man. On drawing life by the soul each 
mg!M,see Genesis Rabba 14:9: 133-34. 

154. Compare to our discussion immediately below of texts from Provencal and 
Geronese Kabbalah. 

155. See Idel, Studies, p. 150 n. 53, Abraham Nuriel, The Ptulosophy cfAbmham 
Bibago (Ph.D. thesis. Hebrew Univmity, Jerusalem, 1975). pp. 94-98 (Hebrew). The 
source of some of the medieval Jewish philosophical sources is the influential book of 
Abu Baldier ibn Tufail, Hayy ibn Yoqtan. There is good reason to assume that R. Moshe 
Cordovero was acquainted with this type of philosophical tenninology, See also Mau- 
rice R. Hayoun, La Philosophie et la theologie de Moise de Narboime (Motv, Tubin- 
gen. 1989), pp. 210-213. 

156. Idel, "On the Mystical Intention"; Vajda, Le commentaire, p. 464, index, s.v. 
hamshaka. 

157. Namely the third sefirah, Biitah, which is designated in Sagi-Nahor's system 
as Repentance. 

158. Namely the sixth sefirah, Tiferel. See R. Shem Tov ibn Gaon's Keier Skem 
Tov, printed in Ma V va-Shemesh, ed. Yehudah Qoriat (Uvomo, 1839) fol. 36a. (See 
a similar sequel in Hasidism. in R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl's Me 'or 'Einayim, 
p. 197.) This text is to be understood as part of the Provencal-Geronese Kabbalah and 
read together with the text adduced below, par. 7 and n. 314. 
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1 59. Ma V va-Shemesh, ibid., fol. 35b. See Idel, "On the Mystical Intention," n. 
89. This sequel of theurgical and magical understanding of the drawing remained stable 
enough in Kabbalistic texts, which tended to stress the theurgical element. See, as late 
as the sixteenth century, R. Yizhaq Luria, Sefer ha-Kawanot, fol. 38a. Interestingly 
enough, the mystical experience is not mentioned as a prerequisite for the performance 
of the theurgical-magical kawanah. Elsewhere, fols. I la, 22b, there is another theory 
regarding the consequence of prayer it permits a link between the different worlds by 
the descent of holiness upon the man who conceives himself to be the seat of the She- 
hkinak. This descent of the "supernal holiness" induces a deep transformation in the 
Kabbalist, who is described as attaining a state in which he can know whatever he 
wants and becomes like an angel from above. On a Renaissance version of this view 
see below, Concluding Remarks, n. 63. It should be mentioned that becoming an angel 
is already implicit in the descriptions in the Heikhaht literature of Enoch, who was 
transformed into the archangel Metation, and see also an ancient Jewish magical text, 
discussed by Morton Smith, Jesus the Magician (San Francisco, 1981), pp. 133, 206, 
as well as in medieval texts. See Idel, "Universalization and Integration," p. 3 1 , idem, 
"Enoch is Metatron," /mmfl/mW 24/25 (1990): 223-228; 231-237. 

160. See the important remarks of Shlomo Blickstein, Between Philosophy and 
Mysticism; A Study of the Philosophicat-Qabbalistic Writings of Joseph Giqatila ( 1 248- 
c. 1322) (Ph.D. thesis. The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1983), pp. 63-79, 
83. 134-36. 

161. Cf. Boaz Huss, "Theuigic Trends in the Kabbalistic Teaching of R. Simeon 
Lavi," Daat, 28 (1992), p. 312 (Hebrew), 

162. See e.g., TefiUah le-Moshe, fol. 248b. This view is also expressed in R. Meir 
ibn Gabbat's 'Avodat ha-Qodesh II. chap. 10, fol. 30c. 

163. Sec Clifford Gecrtz, Islam Observed: Religious Development in Morroco 
and Indonesia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1 968), p. 44; Felicitas D. Good- 
man, Ecstasy, Ritual, and Alternate Reality (Indiana University Press: Bloomington, 
1992), pp. 150-51. Compare also to the way Georges Vajda described the blessing in 
early Kabbalah: "Benediction, flux viviriant I'universe," Le commentaire. p. 196. 
Compare this view of the blessing to the principle of dynamis in theurgical Neopla- 
tonism, where it is conceived in terms reminiscent of mana; see Georg Luck, "Theurgy 
and Fomis of Worship in Neoplalonism," in Neusner and alia, eds., Science, and 
Magic, pp. 189-90. 

164. Shemu 'ah Tovah, fol. 55b. 

165. See Ruderman, Kabbalah, Magic, and Science, p. 117. 

166. Ms. Berlin, pp. 130-32 (Appendix 17), 

167. In Hebrew, kokhavim, but Maimon refers afterward only to planets. See also 
Maimon's Give 'at ha-Moreh, p. 96, and Maimonides' Guide t^the Perplexed 1, 63, III, 
29. 

1 68. Genesis Rabba X, 6, p. 79. See also ibid., ms. Berlin, p. 33, where this dictum 
is interpreted again in a mystical vein. See also the description of the thought of the 
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Great Maggid in R. Yisrael ben Yizhaq Simhah, 'Eser ^Orot. fol. 1 2a, where this dic- 
tum was interpreted in a Hasidic manner. See also immediately below for other Hasidic 
interpretations. 

169. See Idel, "Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations," p. 213; ibid., "Hermet- 
icism and Judaism" p. 66. 

170. On the magical perception of the Teraphim see Idel, "Jewish Magic," pp. 84, 
1 12 n. 12; ibid., "An Astral-magical Pneumatic Anthropoid," //icojnira 3 (1991): 19- 
23; Schwartz, "Forms of Magic," pp. 24-25. 

1 7 1 . See Idel, "Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations," p. 204. 

172. Cp. the pseudo-Ibn Ezra's Sefer ha- 'Aiamim, ed. M. Grossberg (London, 
1901), pp. 17-1 8 (Hebrew). This book is a highly influential magical treatise, based on 
a talismatic approach. 

173. The passage following this quote, dealing with the nature of Kabbalah, will 
be cited in chap. 6, par. 2. 

1 74. See above, Cordovero's text referred by n. 1 29. 

175. R. Yehudah Leib ha-Kohen of Hanipoly, 'Or ha-Ganui, fol. 23a. Another 
astrological interpretation of this passage is found in R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, 
Ma 'or va-Shemesk U, fol. 6b. A less astrological formulation, apparently an attenuation 
of the quoted interpretation to the M idrash, is found in 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. S28b. It should 
be mentioned that already in quotations in the name of the Besht the nexus between 
ruhaniyyut and ^yyut as descending entities, was apparent; see Toledot Ya ^aqav Yosef, 
fol. 171c, Ze0ua Fa'anech. fol. 2c, Keter Shan Tov I. foL 59b. On hiyyut, see Weiss, 
Studies, p. 46, where he proposes to see in the Neoplatonic theory of emanation and its 
Kabbalistic reverberations the source of the Hasidic concept of hiyyut. However, given 
the occurrence of this term in connection to ruhaniyyut, I am inclined to see in a more 
plausible source the magical model . Indeed in his Tesku 'ot Hen (Brooklyn, 1 982) p. 98, 
R. Gedalyah of Linitz mentioned ^yyur in a conspicuously astrological context: he 
speaks about drawing down the kiyyut onto the respective zodiacal planet It should be 
noticed that though ^tyyur recurs in Cordoverian sources, it is also found in Luriantc 
ones, though its occurrence there is relatively rare, and the use of it reflects a Cordover- 
ian influence. See e.g., Vital's Ta 'amei Mizwot, printed in his LAqqutei Torah, fol. 74a, 
as welt as Liqgutei Torah, fol. 96ab. See also Introduction, n. 85 and R. Menahem Aza- 
riah of Fano's Pelah Rimmon, xxvit, 1 , fol. 65a. 

176. 'Orahte-Zaddiq,p. 126. 

1 77. Chap. 4 par. 4, the text of R. Shem Tov ibn Shem Tov. 

1 78. Ms. Munchen 214, fol. Sla. On the importance of this tre^ise for the under- 
standing of the theory of the ruhaniyyat, see Pines, "On the Term Ruhaniyyat and Its 
Sources," pp. 518-20; Idel, "The Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations," pp. 192- 
93, 199. See also chap. 3 n. 96. On the use of the divine Name in Hermetic magic, see 
Grese, "Magic in Hellenistic Hermeticism," pp. 49-50, the details of this practice being 
similar to some formulas for creating the Golem and attaining ecstatic experiences in 
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Abraham Abulafia; see Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 22-23. 45, n. 36. On this issue I 
hope to elaborate elsewhere. On Aristotle as a magician in the Middle Ages, see the 
spurious Secretum Seeretonm. 

179. 'Asarah Ma 'amarot II, fol. 4tb (Appendix 18). Compare also the quotation 
from Menahem Azariah of Fane's compendium of Cordovero's Pardes Rimmonim, 
Felah ha-Rimmon, cited in R. Banikh of Kossov, 'Amiid ha- 'Avodah, fol. 1 13c. On this 
Italian Kabbalist, see Alexander Altmann, "Notes on the Development of Rabbi 
Menahem Azariah Fano's Kabbalistic Doctrine," in J. Dan and J. Hacker, eds.. Studies 
in Jewish Mysticism, Philosophy, and Ethical Literature Presented to Isaiah Tishby 
(Jerusalem, 1986). pp. 241-68 (Hebrew); Robert Bonfil, "Halakhah, Kabbalah, and 
Society: Some Insights into Rabbi Menahem Azariah de Fano's Inner World," Jewish 
Thought in the Seventeenth Century, eds. I Twersky and B. Septimus (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1987), pp. 39-61; Joseph Avivi, "R. Menahem Azariah of Fano's Writings in 
Matter of Kabbalah," Sefunot 4 (XIX) ( 1 989), pp. 347-76 (Hebrew). On the various dis- 
cussions on the afOnities between the vitality and the proper name of a certain person, 
see also the sources collected in Menahem Mendel Vtznitzer, Sefer Milei de- ^Avot 
(Benei Beraq, 1981), pp. 166-70, See also the view of R. Jacob Kopel of Miedzyrec as 
to the existence of two names for every righteous man, one here below and another on 
high, cf. Qol Ya 'agov, fol. I a. This view is reminiscent of the NeopliUonic notion of the 
soul of man that exists both in the upper and the lower worlds. See also R. Menahem 
Mendel of Kossov, ^Ahavat Shalom, p. 88. 

180. See his Tiferet 'Adam (Lvov, ND), fol. 2b. See also R. Elimelekh of Lisansk. 
No 'am 'Elimelekh. fols. 68c, 69a which assumes that someone may become a Zdddiq 
just because he was called by the name of Zaddiq, which causes a lighting of the light 
of the Zaddiq in the upper world. 

181. Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 2 la. This description, derived from Cordovero's 
thought via Azulai's Hesed le- 'Avraham, recurs in a series of Hasidic texts, See below, 
chap. 4, par. 3. 

182. See below, par, 5. 

183. An Autobiography, pp. 158-59. The mention of the healing reflects a rela- 
tively positive attitude toward the founder of Hasidism, who is nevertheless described 
by Maimon as using divine names. It seems that Maimon was sympathetic to linguistic 
magic. See below, chap. 6, n. 56. For the Jewish Enlightenment's attitude to medicine, 
which was opposed to astrology, Hasidic practices, and various superstitions, see Mai- 
mon 's contemporary Moshe Markuse, as described by Shmeruk, Yiddish Literature, 
pp. 199-201. On the term Ba 'al Shem Tov, see the historical survey of Nigal, Magic, 
Mysticism and Hasidism, pp. 13-32, and Shmeruk, ibid,, pp. 201-2. In other cases, his 
magical activities were described as that of a qosem, namely someone who performs 
wonders by (Hwlucing illusions; this is the way, according to the report of R. David of 
Makow. that the Gaon of Vilna described the Besht's influence on the Great Maggid. 
See Wilensky, Hasidim and Mitnaggedim, vol. 2, p. 236. Compare also to p. 209. I 
would like to emphasize that the present study focuses upon the more theoretical pre- 
mises of Hasidic magic, while the interesting questions as to the relationship between 
praxis and theory, between magical praxis and social circumstances, and even between 
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this form of magic and what is called "pfactical Kabbalah," still await special study. 
From the many manuscripts and sonte printed material, including infonnation about 
details of the practice of magic known in Hasidic circles, il is quite difficult lo draw a 
line between the general theory and the practices that were in existence fior centuries in 
various Jewuh circles. In any case, fascinating material about magic known to Hasidic 
masters is found in manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Joseph Goldman of New York, 
who has kindly allowed me access to them. 

184. See Shivehei, ed. Rubinstein, pp. 84-85 and n. 20, Ben Amos-Mintz, In the 
Praise cfBaal Skem Tov, pp. 49, 89. See also Weiss, "Talmud-Torah," pp. 1 55-56. See 
also the quotations in the name of the Besht in R. Nahman of Braslav's Uqqutei Moha- 
ran 1, fol. 102c and R. Shemuel Shemariah of Ostrowce, S^er ZUchron Shemuet 
(Ostrowce, 1925) I, fol. 38bc. See also above, note 60. 

185. On similar phenomena in Shamanism see Mircea Eliade, Shamanism: 
Archaic Techniques ef Ecstasy (PtiiKeton, 1974), pp. 60-61, Sullivan, Icanchu's 
Drum, pp. 422-24. 

1 86. See chap. 4, par. 4. 

187. Heschel, The Circle of the Baal Shem Tov, pp. 167-70; Nigal. Magic, Mysti- 
cism and Hasidism, p. 32. To the sources mentioned by Heschel, ibid., p. 170, n. 65, 
and Nigal, also R. Shimeon Ze 'ev Zeiig of Miedzevo, Doresh Tov, fol. S4cd, should be 
added. See, however, the attempt to deiiy the Besht's use of divine names in the Habad 
school, cf., the addition in Keter Shem Tov, fol. 133ab and Kaidaner, Sippurim 
Nora Hm, pp. 37-8. An interesting parallel to the above stoiy is told in connection to R. 
Abraham of Ulianov. the son of a better-known Tigure, R. Yizhaq Harif of Sambur, who 
is reported to have distributed amulets, which, instead of divine names, ctmtained acro- 
nyms of Tannaidc figures whose teaching he studied during the day on which he wix>te 
the amulets. See R. Yisrael ben R. Yizhaq Simhah, 'Eser 'Ataret, fol. lOab. Hiere, a 
contest between the Rabbi of Ulianov and otho', unmentioned Zaddigim, is reported in 
a way reminiscent of the story regarding the Besht Therefore, it is clear that during the 
nineteenth centuiy some Hasidic Zaddiqqim did distribute amulets, while other Zaddiq- 
qim opposed this practice. See the very interesting preface of R. Yehudah Leibush Rap- 
oport in this edition of Sha 'or ha-Yihudim (Lvov, 1855), in which he enumerates the 
Zaddiqim who were concerned with amulets; this was the reason for diis plan, which 
apparently was not realized, to print a collection of ainulets. On the basis of these and 
other texts, I see no reason to accept Bubcr's interpretntion of Hasidism as a retreat 
from magic; see also Scholem, Devarim be-Go, pp. 296, 297-98, 312; see especially 
Buber's treatment of the tc^ic in Tales of the Hasidim: The Early Masters, pp. 12-13. 
See also note 220, below. 

188. Heschel, ibid., p. 15. Compare to Shivehei, ed. Rubinstein, p. 3 12, where the 
divine Name given by the Besht to his scm is not mentioned. For the magical use of the 
name of the Besht in another context see Ben Amos-Mintz, In Praise cf the Baal Shem 
Tov. p. 181 : "Since the name Yisrael, son of Eliezer, is a name, it means that he is a 
Zaddiq." This passage was kindly drawn to my attention by Prof. E. Etkes. Thus, a con- 
temporary of the founder of Hasidism, who apparently was not a Hasid at that time, was 
convinced of the Besht's extraordinary powers and cognizant of the particular power 
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thai the name of a Zaddiq possesses, just as R. Menahem Azariah of Fano indicates. On 
the basis of the preceding, it is understandable that Joseph Perl, in his sarcastic criticism 
of Hasidism, would him that the name of the Besht, transcribed according to a cryptic 
alphabet, was a magical name that could open all locks: see Ch. Shmertik and Sh. 
Werses, eds„ Joseph Perl, Hasidic Tales and Letters (Jenisalcm, 1969), pp. 116, 229. 
In this context is is highly significant that in the circle of the great-grandson of the 
Besht, R. Nahman of Braslav , a treatise enumerating all the names of all the Righteous, 
beginning with Adam, was composed, the recitation of which was said to have overt 
magical influence. This work, Shemot ha-Zaddiqim, went through several editions, 
some of them together with R. Nahman's Sefer ha-Middot. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Mikhah Oddenheim, for bringing this work to my attention. 

189. Hiyyut. 

190. On this magical view, see my "The Concept of the Torah," pp. 52-58. 

191 . See Mayyim Rabbim fol. 42b, quoting from the Seer's Zikkaroa Zot, fol. 15c. 
See also ibid., fol. 31c and R. Moshe of Dolina, Divrei Moshe, fol. 14a, t5a, and R, 
Asher Zevi of Ostrog, Ma 'ayan ha-Hokhmh, fol. 84c. See also below, chap. 5, n, 90. 

192. BaWSAemTov I; 17-18 (Appendix 19). A very similar view is expressed by 
R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma ^or va-Shemesh IV, fol. 22a. See also R. Hillel ha- 
Levi of Paritch. Pelah ha-Rimmon (Brooklyn, 1957), vol. 2, p. 77, where the assump- 
tion is thai the name is the aspect of the letters within the soul that attract the manifes- 
tation of the soul within the body. 

193. Mayyim Rabbim, fol. 23a. 

1 94. 'Or. According to a Hasidic tradition, which cannot now be located, told to 
me by my wife, Shoshannah Idcl, the word refit 'ah consists of two roots, 'or and poh, 
namely, "light" and "here," these words conlaining the consonants of Refit 'ah. On 
drawing down the remedy, refu 'ah see also R. Meir ha-Levi of Apta, 'Or la-Skamayim, 
fol. 14d. 

195. Sec Couliano, Eros and Magic: 107-43; Bugene F, Rice, "The De Magia 
Naturalis of Jacques Lefevre d'Etaples," in Philosophy and Humanism: Essays In 
Honor of P. O. Kirsteller, E. P. Mahoney, ed. (Leiden, 1 976), pp. 24-25, and Paola 
Zambelli, "Le Problfeme de ta magic naturelle \ ta Renaissance," Magia, Astrologia e 
Religione nel Rinascimento (Wrotslav, etc., 1974): 65-66; Ruderman, Kabbalah, 
Magic, and Science pp. 1 10-11. For medieval studies on astrological medicine, see 
Marcelino V. Amasuno, Un Texto Medico-Astrologico del sigh Xlili— "Eclipse del soF' 
del licenciado Diego de Torres (Salamanca, 1972); Joseph Shatzmtller, "In Search of 
the 'Book of Figures': Medicine and Astrology in Montpellier at the Turn of the Four- 
teenth Ccniury," A/S Review 7-8 (1982-83): 403; Dov SchwarU, "The Neoplatonic 
Movement in Fourteenth Century Jewish Literature and Its Relationship to Theoretical 
and Practical Medicine," Korotk 9 (1989): 272-84 (Hebrew). English summary pp. 
708-1 0. On magical healing in Judaism, see the remarks of Hyman C. Enelow, Selected 
Works (Kingsport, Tenn., 1 935), 4, pp. 487-89. and note 220 below. 

1 96. See Ruderman, Kabbalah, Magic, and Science pp. 27, 30, 40-41 . 
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197. [Venice, IS87] fols. 3b, 16ab. I7ab, 27a-28a. Compuv the slightly diffcfcnt 
version of this treatise in ms. Oxford, Catalogue Neubaiier 2310, ffAs 4b, 15a, 24ab. 
On rtiis treatise in general see Ruderman, ibid., pp. 32-34. 

198. See R. Eleazar (the son of R. Elimelekh) of Usansk's 'Iggerel ha-Qodesh 
and the criticism of this issue in Jose|ri) Peri; see Abraham Rubensiein, ed., Uebtr das 
WesenderSelaeChasidimOemsa\&n, 1977), p. 101. 

199. See idel. Golem, pp. 247-50. 

200. 'Anshei giliy. This tenn is understood in a restrictive sense as the members 
of the circle of the Besht by Etkes, "Hasidism as a Movement," p. 17. Hiis understand- 
ing can be leinforced by a similar situation related to the Besht. In the Yiddish vosion 
of the Praises cfthe Besht, he asks his hechste leit, that is, the highest among his peo- 
ple, to keep his special mystical practice a secret as long as he is alive. See Ya'ari, 'Two 
Editions," p. 552. The Yiddish version uses a Hebrew tenn for mystical practice, ban- 
hagah. Thus, one can assume that knowledge of a secret mythical path, known by the 
Besht and his companions, was kept from the masses. Moreovo', in the epistle, die tech- 
niques of die Bedit were related to the ascent of the soul. In the Yiddish version of ^ 
legend, the context is the utter concentration of the thought of the Besht, to such an 
extent that he is described as out of this worid. In these two cases, ecstatic or trance- 
like experioices were related on one hand to a certain way of life, luAodedut and han- 
kagak, and on the ofiier to a certain type of yihudim. The hanhagah, namely the regi- 
men vitse, of the Besht is mentioned as if it was a quite structured issue in R. Meir Mar- 
goliot. Sod YaUum u-Vo 'az, p. 41; and in the additions to Keier Shem Tov, fols. 1 13a- 
1 14b. An interesting passage, printed in the name of R. Aharon of Zhitomir, in Ge 'ubti 
Yisrael, fol. 1 7c, deals with some of the elements mentitmed above as part of an alleg- 
edly secret tradition stemming from Ahijah the Shilonite and transmitted to the Besht, 
the Great Maggid, and R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdtchev. See below, chap. 5, par. 2 and n. 
26. 

In the manuscript printed by Mondshein, Migdai "Oz. the phrase 'Arnhei giliy 
does not appear; instead the phrase 'Anshei seggulah, namely eminoit people, or clos- 
est disciples, occurs. See Mondshein, ibid., p. 124, n. 10. 

20 1. For a bibliograi^y on the ascent of the soul, see below, chap. 3, n. 4. This 
mystical technique was also used by the Besht, according to some Hasidic sources, in 
other instances (see e.g., Kaidaner, Sippurim Nora 'im, pp. 36-37, as well as by R. 
Yehiel Mikhal, the Maggid of Zlotchov. See Mayyim Rabim, p. 140. This technique was 
known and reportedly practiced, though not very highly a^ireciated, by R. Eliahu, the 
Gaon of Vilna. See R. Hayyim of Volozbin's introduction to his master's Commentary 
ofSifra'de-Zeniuta'&tlia, 1891). 

202. See Mondshein, Migdai 'Ox, p, 124; see also Ben Amos-Mtntz, In Praise of 
the Baal Shem Tov, p. 37, andTishby, "The Messianic Idea," pp. 29-32; Scholem, Mes- 
sianic Idea, pp. 182-84; nekaiz. Studies in Braslav HasieSsm, p. 66; Uebes, "The 
Messiah of the Zohar," pp. 113-14; Etkes, "Hasidism as a Movement," ni. 16-17; 
Katz, "Models" p. 259, Abraham Rubinstein. "The Mentor of the Besht and die Writ- 
ings from which He Studied." Tartrii 48 (1978-79): 146-58 (Hebrew), Nigal, Magic, 
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Mysticism and Hasidism, p. 30. The analysis below shows that at least those details that 
describe the activity of the Besht coiKur with the way medical magicians were regarded 
in his lifetime. Our analysis below adds some modest contribution to the concept of the 
Shivekei ha-Beshi as close lo the realia; see, mote recently, Rosman (n. 207 below) and 
Jacob Bamai, "Some Gariflcations on the Land of Israel's Stories of 'In Praise of the 
Baat Shem Tov.'" REJ vol. 166 (1987): 367-80. 

On the Besht as someone who is able to cause the ascent of his soul very easily, 
see also the manuscript text of R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safnn of Komamo, printed in Ba 'al 
ShenTovl, pp. 17-18. 

203. Sec Heikhalot Zutarti, Rachel Elior, ed. (Jerusalem, 1982), p. 22; Peter 
Schaefer, ed.. Synapse zur Hekhatol-Lileralur (Tuebingen, 1981), pp. 143-44. 

204. See 'Ozar MidrasMm, i. D. Bisenstein, ed. (New York, 1915), p. 307. Cf. 
Idel, "The Concept of the Torah," pp. 27-29, Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, pp. 289- 
3 1 9. in this context, it is perhaps pertinent to mention that the text related to the magical 
interpretation of the Pentateuch, Shimmushei Tehilim, which decodes the magical 
names found in the Psalms, was printed in 1724 in Hamburg under the title Kawwanath 
thitlim, by Eliaqtm Getz of Premislany. Thus, the term Kawanah was understood as 
having a magical meaning. On kawanah as the magical significance of prayer, see 
below, chap. 4. 

205. This is also the case with other magical Tigures, like R. Joseph della Relna 
and R. Shelomo Molkho. 

206. Moshe Rosman, "Medziebuz and R. Israel Ba^al ShemTov,"Zron52 (1987): 
185 (Hebrew). On the Besht as a practical magician, see Wertheim, Law and Custom, 
pp. 235-36. There is plenty of magical material attributed to the Besht, in print and in 
manuscripts, which consists of classical remedies, seggulot, and apotropaic amulets. 
No attempt has been made to study them; I have perused many of them in writing this 
book, but it is very difficult to discern a unified theory of magic. See, nevertheless, 
immediately below. 

207. (Zolkiew, 1865) No pagination, under the rubric Kokhavim (Appendix 20). As 
Thomas has aptly remarked, "all the evidence of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies suggests that the common people never formulated a distinction between magic 
and science, certainly not between magic and medicine." Religion and the Decline of 
Magic, p. 668. 

208. Sod Yakhim u-Vo 'az, pp. 41-42 (Appendix 21). Compare also the descrip- 
tions of the Besht's way of studying the texts, dealt with below, chap. 5. pars. 1, 2. 

209. See Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (New Yoik, 1934), 
p. 216. 

210. On the presence of the divine within letters see below, chap. 4, par. 5. As to 
the relation between cleaving to the letters of the Torah and lights, see below, chap. 5, 
par. 2, the quotation attributed to the Besht in R. Meir Margoliot, Sod Yakhin u-Vo 'az p. 
41. The coitcept of Urim and Tumtnim is also related to the idea of the light and 
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enlightenment, wtikrh already appears in Rabbinic and Kabbilistic sources. See Idel, 
Mystical Experience, pp. tOS-8, and the pertinent foolnoes, pp. ISS-4iO. 

21 1. See Idel. Golem, pp. 174-75. 179^2. 

212. For more on this issue, see below, cb. 6. 

213. See below, par. 7, the quote from 'Iggeret ha-Qodesh. 

214. See Idel. Mystical Ejq>erience, pp. 37-41. 

215. Idem, Language, Torah, and Henneneutics, pp. 101-9. 

216. Howevo', sec Sacug's version of Lurianism, where the letters play a greater 
role; see below, note 293. 

217. See Idel, "Reification of Language," pp. 49-52, 5^2. An interesting 
attempt lo classify the Lurianic theurgy is found in a quote in die name of R. Moshe of 
Fes, a student of Luria, found in Vital's Ta 'amei Mipvot, printed in his Liqqutei Torak, 
fol. 15cd, where Luria is said to distinguish between a) the reparation on high of the 
deleterious repercussions of sins by means of performing the commandments; b) by die 
induction of the unification between 'Abba ' and 'imma namely two high, divine con- 
figurations: and c) induction of the conjugation between the male and female tower 
attributes. 

218. par. 7. On simplification as pan of the mystical model, see Heiler, Prayer, 
pp. 145-46. 

219. Hesed le- 'Avrafiam, fol. 10a; compare Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim, 
XXVII, chap. 2; II. fols. S9d-60a, where, howevCT, the analogy to medicine does not 
occur. This text was reproduced by one of his famous descendants, the famous R. 
Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, Shem Gedolim 1, fol. 54h. In fad, after quoting almost 
vertntim two passages from Hesed le- 'Avraham, diis author offers another passage, 
which reiterates the analogy between combinations of letters and medicine in a very 
interesting manner. 1 have not yet found the source of tite last passage. See also Hesed 
le- 'Avraham fbl. lOd. in a text obviously influenced by the above mentioned passage 
from Pardes Rimmonim, where the mixtures of the lettm and words of the Torah 
reflect the supernal spiritual force, ruhamyyut. See also his passage in anoiiter book. 
Devash le-Fi, discussed by Scholem, On the Kabbalah, p. 76. It should be mentioned 
that R. Yehudah ha-Levi, one of the earliest and most important exponents of the astro- 
talismatic theory in Judaism, uses the metaphOT of medicine seveial times in order to 
point out the necessity of worshiping God in a precise manno'. See e.g. Kuzari I, par. 
97, Pines, "On the Term Ridjamyyut and Its Sources," pp. 527-28, 529; H. J. Ztmmels, 
Magicians, Theologians, and Doctors (Feldheim: New York. 1952), pp. 137-39, 250, 
notes 1 53-54; see also Karl-Erich Gtttzinger, "Ba'al Shem Oder Ba 'al Hazon: Wunder- 
dociOT Oder charismatika*, zur Fruhen Legenden bildung um den Stifter des Hasidis- 
mus," Franifitrter Judaistische Beitrage vol. 6 (1978): 71-90. 

220. Apparendy under Azulai's influence we find the same idea in R. Bamkh of 
Kossov, 'Amud ha- 'Avodak, fol. 137c. See also ibid., fol. 1 13d, where this authOT, a 
contemporary of the Great Maggid, diffetentiates between the spiritual force of the 
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Shekhinah and that of God. This is a rather rare example of assuming a multiple type 
of ruhaniyyut in the extant Jewish literature. On the concept of the ruhaniyyat of God 
see the text of R. Abraham he-Hasid, an early thnleenth-century Sufi-oriented master 
in Egypt, as interpreted by Pines, "On the Term Ruhaniyyut and Its Sources," p. 512 
and below, n. 300. See also R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo's Nozer Hesed, p. 1 1 1 , 
where both God and the Shekhinah are found within the letters. This issue requires a 
more detailed analysis that seems to point, according to R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, to 
the direction of a more complex divine structure that is to be attracted into the letters 
See below, chap. 4 par. 4, and n. 88, 89. 

221. In one case, we learn that by emphasizing a certain letter in a word of prayer 
someone causes this letter to attract a certain type of spiritual force. Qalonimus Qalman 
Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh I, fol. 21b. 

222. See Idel, Language. Torah, and Hermeneutics, pp. 101-9, and also below, 
chap. 4, par. 3. 

223. See par. 3 above the quotation of Cordovero from unidentified ancient 
sources, and Idel, Kabbalah: New Ferspeclives, p. 308, n. 96. 

224. See R. Shneur Zalman of Liady, Liqqutei Torah III, fol. 38d. 

225. The Lurianic theurgy, like its theosophy, is a very complex topic that was not 
studied in a detailed manner. The most important studies on this issue are those of 
Lawrence Fine; see e.g., his "The Contemplative Practice of Yihudim in Lurianic Kab- 
balah," in Green, Jewish Spirituality, vol. 2, pp. 64-97. 

226. See below, chap. 6, par. 4. 

227. R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma W va-Shemesh I, fol. 3b; see also ibid., 
fol. 1 lb, IV, fol. 3d; v. fol. 46c and below, beside n. 280; R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, 
Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef, fol. 1 67d, Ben Porat Yosef. fols. 32d, 33c, 55d. R. Elizer Ze 'ev 
of Krechinev. Raia^de- 'Uvda \ part 2, fol. 20b. On the occurrence of both the compre- 
hension of God and cleaving to Him as the acme of Hasidic worship, see R. Meir Mar- 
goliot. Sod Yakhin u-Vo 'oz, p. 4 1 . where the context may allow the assumption that this 
passage was influenced by the Besht himself. See also the Besht's grandson's similar 
view, in R. Barukh of Miedzybort's Bozina ' di-Nekora ^ p. 1 1 3, where the aims of the 
Torah are said to be comprehension and cleaving, as well as R. Meshullam Phoebus of 
Zbarazh, Yosker Divrei ^Emei, fol. 1 44b, and R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va- 
Shemesh III, fol. 16a. See also the fascinating passage of R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, 'Irin 
Qaddishin, fols. 30d-3l ab, where the quintessence of the religious life is described as 
the entering of the light of the Infinite in the body of the purified mystic. Compare the 
view of Cordovero on this issue printed in Bracha Sack, "A Fragment from R. Moshe 
Cordovero's Commentary on Ra'ya Mehemna'" Qovei ^Al Yad [NS] vol. 20 (1982), p. 
264: "The purpose of the worship is to cleave to the simple Divinity." See also ibid., p. 
269. This view was reiterated verbatim by R. Abraham Azulai, Hesed It- 'Avraham, fol. 
lOc and thereby came to the attention of the Hasidic masters. R. Jacob Joseph of 
Polonoy is actually refening to another passage from this book found on the same page 
of Hesed la- 'Avraham; see below, Appendix A, n. 48. See also another note from diis 
book discussed above, at the beginning of par. 3. 
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228. See Weiss, in Rubinstein, ed.. Studies in Hasidism, pp. 136-41; Gedalyab 
NIgal, "Sources of 'Devekut' in Early Hasidic Literature," QS 66 (1970-71): pp. 343- 
48 (Hebiew). and the studies mentioned below in n. 230-31 , 234. 

229. See also Sherwin, The Mystical Theology, pp. 124-41. 

230. See Scholem, Messianic idea, pp. 203-26; Tishby. The Wisdrnn of the Zohar 
U, pp. 304-5; Pachter, "The Concept of Devdcut," Idei. Kaiibalah: New Perspectives. 
pp. 35-58. 

231. IM, Mystical Experience, pp. 124-34. 

232. See above, par. 2. 

233. See Pachter, "The Concept of devequt" p. 227, n. 267. 

234. This term is a rather exceptional way to describe cleaving; nevatheless it 
occurs in many Hasidic texts as a way of pointing to a mystical experience. On the 
drawing down of the "power of 'Ahduf by means of pnyer, see Cordovero's text 
quoted in Azulai's 'Or ha-Hamah II, fol. 232b. Conquue also the view of Alemanno. 
Sha 'or ha-Hesheq, fols. 42b-43a. See also here below, chap. 5 n. 46, the quotations 
from the traditions of the Great Maggid, and also chap. S, n. 1 1 . 

235. Pardes Rimmonim XXI, 1; 1, fol. 97b (Appendix 22). Compare to the text of 
another Safedian mystic, R. Elazar Azikri, discussed in idel. Studies, pp. 132-33. 

236. Pardes Rimmonim, ibid., fol. 97c. See also de Vidas^Reshit Hoklunch, Gate of 
Holiness, chap. 6; II p. 87, the Shetak I, fol. lOSa. 

237. Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 22-23. 

238. Fol. lOd (Appendix 23). For more on this quotation see Idei, "Universaliza- 
tion and Integration," p. 38. On devequt as bonum see also in R. Joseph Zarfati's Yad 
Yosef, put forth and discussed by Piekarz, "Devekuth," p. 134. 

239. On the sources of this view see Idei, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 40-41 . 

240. Pardes Rimmonim XXXI, chap. 8; II fol. 75c. 

241. Lakhenhukhrah. 

242. MisUtan. See also the text quotation by Sack (note 16 above, p. 74. On sim- 
ilar issues see the discussion below, chap. 6, par. 2. Coidovero's view of the tabernacle 
as attracting the ruhaniyyut was repeated several times in R. Qalontmus Qalman 
Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh II, fols. 30ab, 33d. 36a; R. Moshe Eiiaqum Beri'ah. Qehi- 
lat Moshe, fol. 8a. See also R. Aharon Kohen of Apia. Keter Neftora fols. 19a, 33a, 
iOb and his Ner Mizwah, fbl. 3 1 a. On the attraction of the Shektiinah into the Taberna- 
cle and the temple as a concept in Rabbinic sources similar to the Hermetic magic, see 
Idel, "Hermeticism and Judaism," pp. 61-62, Kabbaiak: New Perspectives, pp. 166- 
70. See also below, chap. 3 n. 42. On the human body as a building, see Byron L. Sher- 
win, 'The Human Body: A House of God," in Three Scores and Ten, Essays in Honor 
of Seymour J. Cohen, ed. A. Karp, L. Jacobs, and H. Z. Dimitrovsky (New Jersey, 
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1 99 1 ), pp. 99- 1 07, and another version of it in Byron Sherwtn, Toward a Jewish The- 
ology (Lev'tston, Queenston, Lampeter, 1991), pp. 149-58. 

243. Pardes Rimmomm, ibid,, fol. 75d (Appendix 24). For the Arabic and Jewish 
sources of this view, well known in the Renaissance, see Moshe Idel, 'The Sources of 
the Circle Images in R. Yehudah Abravanel's Dialoghi d'Amore" '■lyuun 28 (1978): 
166 n. 40 (Hebrew) and Pachter, "The Concept of devequi." p. 213, Reshit Hokhmah, 
Sha'arha-''Ahavah, chap. 2; 1, 368-69. Compare also to the quotation given by Qedus- 
hai Levi in the name of the Besht, fol. 121c; Ma 'or vaShemesh I, fol. 3c, and R. Zevi 
Elimelekh of Dinov, Benei Yisaskhar 11, fol. 6Sd. See also below, chap. 4, n. 12S. 

244. See above, par. 3 and below, chaps. 4, S, and Concluding Remarks, par. 3. 

245. See below, chap. 6. 

246. Cf. n. 244 above. 

247. See Jacob Klatzkin, Thesaurus Philosophicus Linguae Hebraicae (Lipsiae, 
1928), vol. 2, p. 294. This meaning of the term recurs several times in other discussions 
of Cordovero: see e.g. Deriskot, pp. 63, 76. 

248. See Alexander Altmann, Von der mitielaiiertichen lur modernen 
Aufklaerung (Tuebingen, 1987), pp. 12-23. See also below. Appendix A. 

249. Mi-iad hitbodedam bo. On hitbodedut as mental concentration in Cordovero, 
see Idel, Studies, pp, 127-31. 

250. Fol. 36c (Appendix 25). For more on this "masonic" understanding of the 
Zaddiq, see Scholem, On the Mystical Shape, pp. 1 35-36. See also the important pas- 
sage of the Vidas, Reshit Hokhmah, "Gate of Holiness," chap. 6; II, p. 87, to the effect 
that the pure soul becomes "a seat for the supernal spiritual force [ruhaniyyut]." See 
also ibid., p. 1 10 and the text from Pardes Rimmonim, XXXII, chap. 1 ; II, fol. 78bc, to 
be quoted and analyzed below in chap. 7. See also Green, "The Zaddiq as Axis Mundi." 

251. See the text quoted by Tishby, "Les traces," pp. 451-52. Since Luzzatto's 
Kabbalah was not studied in the context of talismatic concepts it is very difTicult to 
assess its general impact, but at least this passage quoted by Tishby should be consid- 
ered as reflecting talismatic views, I hope to return to this question in a more detailed 
study elsewhere. 

252. Elsewhere, fol, lOSb, the author uses the term spiritual lights, 'Orot 
ruhaniyyim. See also Idel, Studies, p. 165, n. 149; Mystical Experience, pp. 77-81, 
1 83-84, On ruhaniyyut as lights, see Pines, "On the Term Ruhaniyyut and Its Sources," 
pp. 514, 522 and below, chaps. 3, par. 1 and 4, par. 4. See also the description of the 
Besht seeing supernal lights in R. David of Makov's Zemer 'Arizim, printed in Wilen- 
sky, Hasidim and Mitnaggedim II, p. 200, No ^am 'Elimelekh. fot. 69a. See also Jacobs, 
Jewish Mystical Testimonies, pp. 7-8, Ma 'or va-Shemesh IV, fol. 22c. 

253. Hiyyut ha-qodesh; in many other cases this author uses the term ruhaniyyut 
ha-qodesh. See ibid,, fol. 1 12d. This lasi phrase is interesting as it constitutes an exam- 
ple of the complete integration of the astral-magical term into a religious scheme. See 
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already Cordovero's Pardes Ritnmonim XVIII, chap. 6; I, fol. 86c. See also above. 
Introduction, n. 84. The term luyyut ha-qodesh recurs in R. Menahem Mendel of 
Kossov, 'Ahavat Shalom. See e.g.. p. 88. 

254. On fol. I05ab, this delight is described as the supernal one. 

255. Fol. 112c (Appendix 26). A similar view is also found in ibid., fols. 105a, 
I lOcd. For the experience of cleaving to the divine light, see also Vital, Sha ^arei 
Qedushak, pp. 112-13; Azulai's Hesed le-'Avraham, fol. ISc (to be quoted immedi- 
ately below); R. Abraham Yehoshu'a Heschel of Apia, ^Ohev Yisra'et, fol. 63b; R. 
Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, Da 'at Moshe, fol. 101b, and the medieval antecedents, some 
of diem influenced by Sufism, ci^ in Idel, Studies, pp. 81-82, 111, 120-21, 129. 

256. Uqqutei Torah, fol. Sab. See also R Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, Nozer 
Hesed, p. 1 10. 

257. See also our discussion of the Hasidic interpretation of the Zaddiq as vessel 
in the Zohar, chap. 6, par. 2. 

258. See meanwhile Idel, "The Concept of Zimzum" pp. 59-1 12 where the rele- 
vant bibliography is cited; Christoph Schulte, "Zimzum in the Woiks of Schelling" 
7yuHn 41 (1992): 21-40, Ross, 'Two Intetpretations." 

259. On Zimzum in Cordovero see Bracha Sack, "R. Moshe Cordovero's Doctrine 
of Zimzum" Tarbk 58 (1989): pp. 207-37 (Hebrew). 

260. See Nissim Yosha, Abraham Cohen Herrera's Philosophical Interpretation 
ofLurianic Kabbalah (Ph.D. Thesis, Jerusalem, 1991), pp. 134-59. 249-51. 254-64 
(Hebrew). 

261. On Zmzum in Hasidism see Schatz-UfTenheimer, Quieiistic Elements, pp. 
1 22-27; Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, pp. 89-9 1 ; idem. Seeker of Unity (Valentine, Mitchel: 
London, 1966), pp. 49-63; Amos Funkenstein, "Imitation Dei and the Concept of 
Zimzum in the Doctrine of Habad," in Raphael Mahler Jubilee Volume (Meihaviah, 
i974), pp. 83-88 (Hebrew); Tishby-Dan, "Hasidism" pp. 772-73; Green, "Discovery 
and Retreat" pp. 1 14-17. For a very interesting ireatment of the concepts of Zimzum and 
kitpashshetut as informing Hasidic mysticism see Joel Orent, "The Transcendent Per- 
son," Judaism 9 (1960): 235-52; Schatz-UfTenheimer, Quietistic Elements, p. 125; 
El ior, "' Ycsh* and ' ' Ayim,' and Paradoxical Ascent." pp. 79-9 1 ; David Novak, "Self - 
Contniction of the Godhew) in KabtMlistic Theology," in Goodman, ed., Neoplatonism 
and Jewish Thought, pp. 299-318. 

262. On this issue, see Isaiah Tishby, "Gnostic Doctrines in Sixteenth-Century 
Jewish Mysticism," JJS 6 (1955): 147-52; idem. The Doctrine of Evil and the 
"Ketlipah" inLurianic Kabbalah (Jerusalem, 1984), pp. 21-61 (Hebrew). 

263. On this conception of the relationship between Lutianic theosophy and theu- 
rgy against the background of several ancient myths, I hope to elaborate elsewhere. 
Compare to the illuminating, but quite ignored observation of Buber, Origin and Mean- 
ing, p. 121 and to the myths described by Bruce Lincoln in Myth, Cosmos, and Society 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1986). 
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264. See Louis Jacobs, "The Uplifting of Spailcs in Later Jewish Mysticism," in 
Green, Jewish Spirituality vol. 2, pp. 99-126. 

265. See !del. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 57. 

266. Vital's Sha'arei Qedushah does not, in my opinion, belong to the literary 
genre of Lurianic writings despite the fact that it was composed after the death of Luria. 

267. Nevertheless, there are several instances where Hasidic authors espoused 
rather simpliHed versions of Lurianic and Sarugian views on zimzum. See, e.g., R. 
Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh 1, fol. 2c. 

268. See Idel, "On the Concept of Zimzum," pp. 105-1 10; idem. Kabbalah: New 
Perspectives, p. 304, note 44. 

269. See above n, 242, 

270. This is the way the classical Midrash understands the act of the descent of the 
divine Presence into the Holy of the Holies. 

271. On palaces and boxes see more below, chap. 4, 

272. Masakkim. See also the Seer of Lublin's discussion of the necessity of the 
screen for creation; cf. Zot likkaron, fol. 9bc where the scenes are related to a famous 
parable of the Beshl's concerning seven walls. On this parable, see Keter Shem Tov I, 
fol. 8a, Weiss, in Studies in Hasidism, ed, Rubenstein, pp. 174-76; Green, "Discovery 
and Retreat" p. 107; Joshua Finkel, "A Link between Hasidism and Hellenistic and 
Patristic Literatuie" PAAJR 26 (2957): 1-24 and 27 (1958): 19-41 ; R. Jacob Joseph of 
Polonoy, Zafnat Pa'aneah, fol. I26d, Ben Porat Yosef. fol. 1 1 lab; R. Yizhaq Aiziq 
Safrin of Komamo, Noier Hesed, p. 93. For more on zimiumim and screens see Ma 'or 
va-Shemesh V, fol. lOa. The notion of screens in connection with the divine withdrawal 
occurs already in R. Abraham Kohen Herrera, Sha 'or ha-Shamayim (Warsaw, 1 884) 
fol. 36b in a context that Is related to another, epistemologlcal view of Zimzum that was 
influential in Hasidism. See also Sefer ha-Tanya, chap. 51; Loewenthal, Comrmmicat- 
ing the Infinite, p. 1 56; Idel, 'The Concept of Zimzum" p. 106 n. 6-7, 

273. Ma 'or va-Shemesh I, fol. I lb (Appendix 27). See also ibid., V. fol. 13b. On 
the divine occultation see also below, chap. 3, n. 57. For another example of using 
Lurianic terminology in order to point to unitive experience, see Ibid., I, fol. I9d, where 
the cleaving to the five Lurianic configurations, pariufim. is described as being 
achieved by means of cleaving to the letters of the divine Name. For an earlier formu- 
lation, see Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, pp. 38-39, see also Krassen, "Devequt" and 
Faith, p. 340. 

274. See below, chap. S, n. 109. 

275. Sha 'ar ha-Shamayim, p. 110, 

276. Ma 'or va-Shemesh V. fol. 9c. 

277. Ibid.. I, fol. lie. 



278. Ibid., fol. lid. 
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279. See above, n. 228. 

280. Compare to the Sufi views described in Eva de Vitry-Meyerovitch. Mystique 
et poesie en Islam (Descless de Brouwer, 1972), pp. 204fr; Chittick, The St0 Path of 
Knowledge, s.v. veil. The idea that veils hide die divine was adopted by a late Mth- and 
early 15th<eotury descendant of Maimonides, R. David ben Yehoshu'a; see his Guide 
for Detachment, in Fenton, Deux traites, p. 299 and n. 1 60. There, too, the ovocoming 
die veils is compfemented by a cleaving to God. The nexus between contraction and 
garments that veil the divine is evident in R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or 
'Einayim, p. 207 and R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, Vnn Qaddistun Tanyyana \ fol. 6c. 

281 . On this issue see below, chap. 3, par. 2. 

282. This situation probably reflects the more feminine view of the mystic, versus 
the male nature of the transcendent CkxI. See below, chap. 3, par. 5. 

1Xi.She-hu' 'asur bi-shemo. 

284. See Scholem. On the KaUxtlah, pp. 39-41 ; Idel, "The Concept of the Torah," 
pp, 49-52. 

285. The verb Qore ' means both to read and to call. See also R. Jacob Kopel of 
Miedzyrec, Qol Ya 'aqov, fol. 169b. A very similar passage occurs also in R. Aharon 
Kqhen of Apta, 'Or ha-Ganuz, fol. 30ab. From a preliminary comparison between the 
versions of some Hasidic ideas as found in this book, versus their presmtation in other 
sources, my impression is that this author, or compiler, was inclined to more extreme 
mystical expressions. 

286. Fol. 14c (Appendix 28). See also the text fiom the same collection quoted 
below, chap. S par. 2. as well as the view of R. Menahem Nahum of Cbmiobyl dis- 
cussed there. Compare also the text of R. Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, translated and 
analyzed in Idel, "Reification of Language" pp. 62-63. See also below, note 292. 

287. Ibid, fol. 15a. See also ibid, fol. 39c, quoted below, chap. 4 n. 133. 

288. See par. 5. 

289. See a similar view in R. Aharon of Zhitomir, Toledot 'Aharon II, fols. I a, 36b. 

290. Compare also ibid, fol. 7d where the Zaddiq draws the Creator within die 
worlds, 

291. No'am 'Etimelekh, fol. 8a (Appendix 29). See also Maggid Devarav k- 
Ya 'aqov, p. 324, quoted below, chap. 4, par. 5. See the very mteresting passage of R. 
Shelomo Lutzker, Dibrat Shelomo, fol. 6a, dealt with Schatz-Uffenheimer in Quiei- 
istic Elements, pp. 1 32-33. The drawing down of the Godhead into the worlds is a leit- 
motif of R. Eliezer Ltppa. the son of R. Elintelekh, in his 'Orah le-Zaddiq; see also 
Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 227. See also note 287 above and recently, Elliot Wolf- 
son, "Beautifiil Maiden Without Eyes," in Michael Fishbane, ed.. The Midrashic Imag- 
ination (SUNY. Albany. 1993), pp. 1 89-90. 
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292. See Idel, "Differing Conceptions of Kabbalah," pp. 179-88; ibid, "The Rela- 
tionship of the Jerusalem Kabbalists and R. Israel Sanig," Shalem 6 (1992): 165-74 
(Hebrew). At least in one case, the possible relation between the Sanigian Malbush and 
the contraction into letters is implicit in R. Aharon of Zhitomir's Toledot ^Aharon II, 
fol. 45b. However, even in this case the tetters are those created by man, and they 
ascend in order to form the divine gamient. Compare also to 'Or Torah, p. 85. on letters 
as divine garment in a context dealing with zimzum, 

293. See Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqav, p. 324, analyzed below, chap. 4, par. 5. 

294. Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 235; see also Shemu 'ah Tovak fol. 55b, dis- 
cussed above beside n. 165. 

295. See below, n. 299. 

296. pp. 32-33 and ibid., pp. 1, 105. Sec also R. Aharon of Zhitomir's Toledot 
'Aharon II, fol. 47d. 

297. Cf. Neumann, "Mystical Man" p. 382. 

298. See R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or 'Einayim, pp. 40, 284. See 
also below, chap. 5, n. 63. 

299. Ruhamyyut ha-Qfadosk] Blarukh] Hfu A similar expression recurs later 
on on the same page. See also, n. 221 above. 

3(X). Fol. 7a (Appendix 30). See also the observation of R. Shimeon Menahem 
Mendel. Ba 'alShem Tov I, pp, 39-40. n. ID. 

301. Ruhani. 

302. 'Olat ha-Tamid, fol. 1 1 a. See also above. Introduction, par. 5 and below, 
chap. 3, par. 2. 

303. On the entire question, see Peter Schaefer, Rivaiitaet zwiscken Engeln und 
Menschen (Berlin, New York, 1975) and Idel, "The Concept of the Torah," pp. 25-29. It 
should be clear that the idea of the founding figure of a new religious concept is ordi- 
narily seen as ascending on high, or having a deep contact with the divine, and then 
coming back with a message, be it a book, the tables, or some form of religious wisdom. 
See G. Widengren, Muhammad, The Apostle of God and his Ascension (Uppsala- Wies- 
baden, 1955). Compare also the combination of via contemplaiva and via activia in 
Christian Mysticism: cf ., Roger Bastide, The Mystical Life, New York, 1935), pp. 1 36- 
50; Raymond Bailey. Thomas Merton on Mysticism (New York, 1975), pp. 117-1 18. 

304. Devarim be-Go, p. 233. 

305. See, respectively. The Wisdom of the Zohar II, pp. 253-55; "The Messiah of 
the Zohar," pp. 180-81; Magic and Sorcery, pp. 18. 274 n. 60. 

306. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 38-39; 156-66. 

307. Ha-devarim ha-ruhaniyyim. This phrase points in early Kabtutlistic texts to 
the ten Sefiror, see Idel, ibid., pp. 43, 290-91. n. 29-30. 
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308. On the eailier sources of this concept, see Idel, ibid., pp. 191-97. 

309. Meqom mout 'ah. This phrese occurs in several Geronese sources. See Scholem, 
Origins ijfthe Kabl>alah. pp. 303-4; Idel. ibid., pp. 52, 293 n. 64. 

310. Berakhah. On the ontological concq)ls of blessing in Geronese Kabbalah, 
see Vajda, Le commentmre, pp. 196-209. See also below, n. 323. 

311. The term translated as candle is NER. The assumption is that the descending 
emanation does not create a diminution of enei:gy in the divine source. See also below, 
chap. 5, n. 99. 

312. Mosif. This verb occurs in the Rabbinic literature in the context of addit^ 
power on the high. See Idel, ibid., pp. 157-66. 

313. Ms. Oxfofd 1947, fol. 26b; ms. Vatican 202, fol. 54a-S4b (Appendix 31). For 
more on this text, see Idel, "Some Rcmaiks on Ritual" pp. 14-15; other texts fnm early 
Kabbalah pertinent to our issue were discussed by Tishby in The Wisdom ijfthe Zahar, 
vol 2, pp. 253-35. See also above, n. 59. Compare also to R. Meir ibn Gabbai, 'Avodln/ 
ha-Qodesk U, chap. 10, fol. 30c. 

314. See Idel. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 57. See also below, chap. 5 n. 30. 

315. See, nevertheless, R. Asher ben David and R. Ezra of Gerona, cf. Vajda, Le 
commeiuaire, pp. 197-98. 

316. Printed in Ch. D Chavel, ed. Kitvei ha-Ramban, vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 1964), p. 
333. For more on this text see Idel, "Sexual Metaphors," pp. 204-5. See also another 
formulation of the mystico-magical model in Sod vi-Yisod ha-Qaebnoni, ms. Jerusalem 
8° 1959, fol. 200a, translated in Idel, "Enoch is Melalron," p. 235 and R. David ben 
Yehudad he-Hasid's ftnmulation in ms. Cambridge, Add. 505.5 H fol. 8a. where the 
imaginative ascent, caused by the visualization of the letters of the Tctragrammatom in 
different colors during the prayer reaches the divine Sefirot, and then the influx is 
bfoughl down from the heights of the infinite divinity unto the lower worlds by means 
of the imaginative faculty. Here, as in the earlier quotations, the theurgical and the mag- 
ical moments are combined. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 104, and below. 
Appendix A. the texts fixtm the anonymous Ashkenazi Kabbalist See also the mystico- 
magical technique espoused by an anonymous short text, entitled m some manuscripts 
Sha 'or ha-Kananah ti-mequbbatim Ha-rishonim, printed and analyzed by Gershom 
Scholem, "The Concept of Kawanah in the Early Kabbalah," Studies in Jewish 
Thought, ed. Allied Josep (Detroit, 1981), pp. 169-74. Under the influence of these 
views we find the mystico-magical model in R. Shimeon Lavi's Ketem Paz (Djerba, 
ipr. Jerusalem, 1981), vol. I fol. 182c. The school of R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid, 
mid especially R. Jose|ri) ben Shalom Ashkenazi, was more interested in the ccmcept of 
causing the divine influx to descend beneath die Sefirotic realm, which I have proposed 
to call the vertical axis, while other contemporary schools were focusing more, though 
n(M exclusively, on reestablishing harmony within the divine world, a view that can be 
designated as the horizontal axis. See Moshe Idel, "The Meaning of ^Ta ^amei Ha ^Ofot 
Ha-Teme 'im ' of Rabbi David ben Yehudah he-Hasid," in Hallamish, 'Alei Shefer, pp. 
24-25 (Hebrew). 
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317. For more on non-theurgical though mystical views of thirteenth-century 
Kabbalists, see Idel, "Some Remailcs on Ritual." 

3 1 B. An elaborate discussion of this issue in the Zohar is found in Cohen- Alloro, 
Magic and Sorcery, pp. 100-4, 274 n. 60. The Zohar was acquainted with the Neopla- 
tonic link between cleaving and magic; see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 53. 

319. See Cohen-Alloro, ibid., p. I8S. 

320. Zohar 11, fol. 69a; Cohen-Alloro, Magic and Sorcery, p. 104; see also Zohar 
I fol. 43a which is much closer to the mysiico-magical model that preoccupies us here. 
See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p, 53. 

321 . Sho 'ev. Compare to the Midrashic concept that the soul is ascending each 
night on high in order to draw forth sho 'evet, life to the body. See Genesis Rabba 'XIV, 
9, pp. 133-34, Ta ^anit, fol. I lb, Zohar I, fol. 92b. This concept occurs also below; see 
n. 337. It should be mentioned that this verb also means in many texts the drawing 
down of the influx from above by non-human beings; see e.g. Tishby, Paths of Faith 
and Heresy, pp. 209, 334 n. 40. On the other hand, this verb denotes also the magnetic 
attraction of the lower entities, especially (he soul, by the higher entities. This view is 
found in both early Kabbalah and Hasidei Ashkenaz writings. See Idel, "Be- 'Or ha- 
Hayyim." 

322. See also immediately below, the idea of drawing the comprehensive blessing 
from the supernal one. On the concept of blessing as the divine influx, see also the 
anonymous treatise stemming from Abulafia's school, Sefer Ner 'Elohim, ms. 
Munchen 10, fol. 132a. Here the divine influx is described as causing health, money 
and sons for many years, as well as exerting an influence on the souls. The first three 
effects remind one of the Talmudic triad Hayyei, Banei, Meionei, which will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, par. 3. 

323. Ms. New York, JTS 1887. fols. 99b-100a; Ve-Zot li-Yihudah, pp. 20-21 
(Appendix 32); Schotem. Major Trends, p. 131; Idel, Mystical Ej^rience, p. 132; 
idem, "Universalization and Integration," p. 37, Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy, p. 
1 16. See also below. Appendix A. 

324. See chap. 4 par. 3 and n. 51 . 

325. Beit hitbodedutkha. This term, apparently of Sufi extraction, which is found 
also in other Kabbalistic texts, tike the Commentary on Sefer Yeiirah of R. Joseph Ash- 
kenazi, fol. 52c — and under his influence in Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah I fol. 57d; R. Yohanan 
Alemanno, ms. Paris BN 849, fol. 74a; and R. Eliahu of Smima, Midrash Talpiyot. fol. 
163b — had influenced the similar expression and practice of Hasidism. See e.g., Ben 
Amos-Mintz, In Praise <tf the Baal Shem Tov, index s.v., "Seclusion, house of; Assaf, 
Rabbi Israel Ruzhin, p. 217 n. 43. To this issue I hope to devote a larger study. See 
meanwhile Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 39-39, ibid.. Studies, p. 142 n. II, 150 n. 52. 
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327. Shefa^ha- ^Elohui. Bringing dawn the divine plenitude into both the mystic 
and the Torah is reminiscent of the Hasidic practices R? be discussed below in chaps. 4 
and 5. 

328. 'Ozar Hayyim, ms. Moscow-Ginzburg 775, fol. 1 70b (Appendix 33), dis- 
cussed also in Idel, Studies, p. 1 15. On the phrase "the wisdom of combination," see 
above, par. 2. 

329. See ibid., pp, 114-15. 

330. Kol ha-Meziy ^ut. 'Ozar Hayyim, ms. Moscow-Gunzburg 775, fol. 40a. See 
ibid., fol. 35a and also the very important text of this Kabbalist translated in Idel, Stud- 
ies, pp. 118-19. 

331. See Idel, Language, Torah and Hemeneutics, pp. 106-9. 

332. SulUm ha- 'Aliyah. p. 75. See also pp. 73, 76. 

333. Mamshikhim. 

334. Ibid., p. 75. 

335. Gate of Love, chap. 3; I, p. 400 (Appendix 34); Idel, "Universal ization and 
Integration," pp. 38-39. On the image of the suckling see chap. 3, n. 37 and also above, 
n. 322. Two other important instances of the mystico-magical model occur again in 
Reshit Hokhmah. Gate of Holiness, chap. 6; II, p. 81; Gate of Love, chap. 3; I, p. 400. 
See also the passage quoted in the name of the Besht quoted in chap. 5, par. 2 and the 
discussion in R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh V, fol. 1 3a,b. Compare 
also Cordovero's views discussed chap. 3, n. 35 and in his commentary oiaRa'ya' 
Meheimna ^ (n. 228 above), pp. 270-7 1 , where the ascent on high of the sounds of study 
causes the cleaving of man to God, and then the emergence of apprehensions that could 
not be attained beforehand. 

336. Wee Wcrblowsky, Joseph Kara. pp. 65-72; Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspec- 
tives, pp. 93-94, 1 10. 

337. Sha 'arei Qedushah, p. 97. 

338. Idem, pp. 95, %. 98, 102-3, 104, 106, 1 12. 

339. Ibid., pp. 97, 98. See also below, chap. 4, n. 53. 

340. Ibid., pp. 93, 97, 103-4, 105. For a translation and discussion of the pertinent 
text on p. 1 15 see Idel, Studies, p. 135. 

34 1 . See ibid., pp. 1 3 1-32. See also Pachter, "The Concept of Devekut," pp. 227- 

28. 

342. XXXII, chap. 1; II, fol. 78bc. This passage was included almost verbatim in 
R. Shemuel Galileo's compendium of Pardes Rimmonim, 'Asis Rimmonim. See also 
above, n. 25 1 . 

343. Fol. 14a. For more on Cordovero's influence on Azulai in general see Sack, 
"The Influence of Cordovcro on the Seventeenth-Century," pp. 372-78 and ibid., "On 
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the Sources of R. Abraham Azulai 's book Hesed te- ^Avrahem," vol. 56 (1 98 1 ), pp. 
164-75 (Hebrew). 

344. Fol. 3a. 

345. Respectively fol. lb and, for Me Wot Nathan (Jenisalem, ND), pp. 4-5. Nei- 
ther Abraham Azulai nor Nathan Shapira mentioned their common source in Cor- 
dovero's book. An inspection of R. Nathan Shapira's version shows that he copied the 
text from Azulai and not from Cordovero. R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy alludes to this 
passage in his Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 21a, and he supplies an iiKonvertible link between 
Cordovero and the theory of Zaddiq of early Hasidism. It is important to mention that 
still in the middle of the seventeenth century, such classical Lurianic writings, as Peri 
'■Ez Hayyim and Me Wot Nathan serv^ as tradents of Cordoverian Kabbalistic tradi- 
tions. For more on Cordovero's influence on Nathan Shapira, see Sack, "The Influence 
of Cordovero on Seventeenth Century Jewish Thought," pp. 372-79. 

346. He-Hakham. From the context it is obvious that the intention is to the Kab- 
balist. 

347. Tuv kawanalo. 

348. The Hebrew term translated as "entity" is sibbah. Cordovero mentions here 
also the ascent from one 7//<jA to another. The expression of ascending from one degree 
or gradation to another became a topos in Hasidism. See the sounes collected by Wolf- 
son in "Walking as a Sacred Duty," notes 5 and 6. 

349. On the cleaving of the soul to the source in a similar context see chap. 3, par. 
I, the quotation from the Great Maggid. This Is a clear neoplatonic theme known since 
the very beginning of Kabbalah; cf . Idel, Kabbaiah: New Perspectives, pp. 42-46 and 
idem, "Universalization and Integration," pp. 28-33. 

350. Keli. This term is absent in Cordovero and Nathan Shapira, though it occurs 
elsewhere in Cordovero's writings. See e.g.. the texts quoted and analyzed in chap. 4, 
par. 5. 

351. The influx. 

352. Yithalleq. Another pertinent translation is "will be divided." 

353. Zohar 11, fol. 169a. The pertinent text is quoted in Cordovero, but I do not 
deal with it here because in my opinion this Zoharic text is not the actual source of this 
view. See, however, Zohar I, fol. 43a and Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 53, 

354. Bi-meqom ha-zinor ha-gadol. On this expression see below, chap. 6, par. 3. 

355. Azulai, Massekhet ^Avot (rpr. Jerusalem, 1986), fol. 3a (Appendix 35). I pre- 
fer to analyze this version, because it has some formulations that synthesize the views 
of Cordovero. For more on this quotation see chap. 6, par. 3, below. 

356. See chap. 4, n. 87. 

357. Compare Green, Upright Practices, pp. 252-253. 
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358. Udrosk 'Elokim (n. 73 above) fol. la (A^wndix 36). 

359, See above, n. 79, 89, 317, 332, 334, 337. 

NOTES TO CHAFTER 3 

1. The closest discussion I could find occurs in R. Eliezer Lippa of Lisansk's 
'Orak le-Zaddiq, p. 99, in which a distinction is drawn between die Zaddiqim who per- 
form operations on the supernal worlds by means of Yihudim, and those who are closer 
to the ideal of the learned person, and act by means of the Torah and thereby the eleva- 
tion of the sparks. 

2. See Scholem. On the Mystical Shape, pp. 125-29; Schatz, "The Besht's Com- 
mentaiy"; Weiss, in cd. Rubinstein, Studies in Hasidism, pp. 145-79; Piekarz, The 
Beginning of Hasidism. pp. 280-91; rishby-Dan, "Hasidism," pp. 783-91, 797-98; 
Elior. The Theory of Divinity, pp. 262-67; Drcsner. The ZadM. pp. 173-90; Green, 
Tormented Meater, p. 295; Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, pp. 104-20; Liebes, "The Messiah 
of the Zohar" p. 179, note 215. 1 hope to elaborate on the histoiy of aspects of this 
model in my monograph on the mystical interpretations of the Pardes stofy. In general, 
I would like to emphasize that our survey of these models is an attempt that requires a 
more elaboiated aiticulation. 

3. Messianic Idea, pp. 221-22. 

4. On the concept of ascension of the soul in ancient religions, see Mircea Eliade, 
Myths, Dreams, and Mysteries (Harper Torchbooks: New York. 1975), pp. 99-122; for 
this phenomenon in ancient Christianity, see Piene Benoit, "L 'ascension." /t^u« Bib- 
lique 56 (1940): 161-203; see also Charles H. Talbet. "The Myth of a Descending- 
Ascending Redeemer in Mediteiranean Aniiqutly," A^ew Testanunt Sbulies 22 (1976): 
418-39. On the ascent of soul in Judaism, see Martha Himmelfarb, "Heavenly Ascent 
and the Relaiimiship of the Apocalypses and the Hekhalot Uttrature," HVCA 59 
(1988): 73-100; Schaefer, Hekhalot-Sikdien. pp. 234-49, 285-89; Annelies Kuyt, 
Heavenly Journeys in Hakhatot Literature (Ph.D. thesis, Univeisity of Amsterdam, 
1991); Idel, Kabtxdah: New Perspectives, pp. 88-%, ibid., Golem, pp. 285-86. The 
scholarly litoature on the entrance, or ascent to Paides, which is particularly pertinent 
to our issue, is too vast to be included here. See, e.g., Schaefer, ibid., p. 239, n. 35, and 
Halperin, Faces <>fthe Chariot, pp. 5-7, 63-1 13. 289-376. 414-26. and ibid., "Ascen- 
sion or Invasion: Implications of the Heavenly Journey in Ancient Judaism," Religion 
18 (1988): 47-67. See also Elior, Par adoncal Ascent. 

5. See Loevrenthal, Communicating the Ir^nite, p. 30. This category is reminis- 
cent of Laski's category of "withdrawal ecstasy"; see her Ecstasy, pp. 57-66. 

6. See e.g., R. Naftali Zevi of Rcqishitz, 'Imrei Shtfer, Ms. 2d, 3c, and below, n. 
267. Especially important is one of the earliest discussions, found in R. Barukh of 
Kossov, ^Amud ha- 'Avodah, fol. 1 17c, where the intensive cleaving of the thought and 
oral expression of someone's will induces the descent of the influx of the divine 
attribute that someone intends to attract. See also ibid., fol. 11 8a. The Cordovcrian 
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source of this formulation of the mystico-magical model in the formative years of 
Hasidism is apparent, as the term ruhaniyyut recurs in the context of these discussions. 

7. Sec Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 88-96. 

8. Ecstasy, pp. 47-66, 67-76. 

9. 'Or Torah. p. 179 (Appendix I). On the ascent from one gradation to another, 
see above, chap. 2 par, 7, the text of Cordovero/Azulai/Shapira, This text, as some other 
in Hasidic literature (see e.g. the next note), expresses the mystical experience in terms 
of an ascent, which assumes a hierarchy. See also ^Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 76d. The hierar- 
chical use of the Lurianic four worlds is implicit in the theory of prayer in some Hasidic 
schools, and is perhaps already found in the name of the Besht, who describes the 
ascent of the mystic during his prayer from one world to another, though it is possible 
to read this ascent as an inner process. See e.g. Keter Shem To v 11, fol. 56ab, and some of 
its parallels mentioned below, chap. 4 n. 103. Therefore, the assumption that an 
immanentist theology that rejects hierarchies, divine or human, informs Hasidic mys- 
ticism (Elior, "Spiritual Renaissance," pp. 37, 39) should be at least somewhat modi- 
Tied. The text of the Great Maggid quoted above is just one strong example for divine 
hierarchy; the existence of a human hierarchy in a mystical system where the Zaddiq is 
one of the pivotal factors needs no examples. The emphasis upon seeing the supernal 
lights, an issue that recurs in Hasidic mysticism (see above, chap. 2, n. 37, 2S3) also 
requires a qualirication of Eltor's overemphasis on the role of immanentism in Hasid- 
ism. 

10. SeeZoAar Hat II, fols. 267a-269a. 1 hope to deal with this transformation else- 
where, 

1 1 . See also Toiedoi Ya 'aqov Josef, fol . 1 68b. A vary similar computaticKi in order to 
exemplify the mystical union is found in Abraham Abulafia's ^Or ha-Sekkel, as ana- 
lyzed in Idel, Studies, pp. 7-8. 

r 

12. The Zaddiq is conceived of as the letter D, which enters the Tetragrammaton 
and all the letters form the name Yehudah. Compare to a similar passage in the same 
author's Qehilat Moshe. fol. lOlb. On entering God see also 'Or Torah, p. 107 as well 
as the text in 'Or ha-Canuz, quoted here below, n. 18. See also Idel, "Universalization 
and Integration," pp. 33-50. 

13. Binat Moshe. fol. 8b (Appendix 2). See also R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of 
Komamo. Zohar Hai, vol. II, fol. 267d. Compare also R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, 
Ma 'or va-Shemesh I, fols. 3c, 7a, I Id, 35c; II, fol. 5c; III, fol. I5cd; for more on the 
mystico-magical model in this book, see below, Appendix C. 

14. My assumption is that this is a hint at the need to discover divinity even by 
contemplating a woman. See above, chap. 2 par. 2. 

15. Yihud 'Elyon. Sec also below, n. 140. 

1 6. Lehityashshev 'et '^azmo ba- 'Elohui. 
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17. Gama. This is indubitably a pun upon the Rabbinic phrase ha- ^or ha-ganui, 
the hidden, or stmed light, that is also the title of the book. See also the view of the 
Besbt quoted by R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or ^Eiiutyim, p. 1 61 . The phe- 
nomenon of being encompassed by light as part of a mystical experience is widespread. 
See, insofar as Kabbalah (and its sources) is concerned, Idel, "Be- 'Or ha-Hayyim" pp. 
193-95, 197, 208-9; ideni. Mystical Experience, pp. 77-S3. For a ranarkable passage 
that betrays the influence of ecstatic Kabbalah, see above, chap. 2, par. 2. On the sha- 
man's immersion in pure light, see Sullivan, Icanchu's Drum, p. 6S5. On the immer- 
sion in light during a mystical experience see Mircca Eliade. The Two and the One, tr. 
J. M. Cohen (Harper Torchbooks: New York, 1969). pp. 19-77. 

18. R. Aharon Kohen of Apta, 'Or ha-Ganuz, fol. 9c (Appendix 3). On the feeling 
of being stored within the light of Godhead, see ibid., fols. 6b, 8b, 1 la and his Keter 
Shem Tov I, fol. 2 Id and Ner Mipvah, fols. 30b, 31a. See also Idel, "Universalization 
and Integration," pp. 36, 199 n. 32 and n. 12 above. See also the view expressed by the 
same author in his commentary upon prayerbook, Keter Nehora ' (unpaginated) in his 
interpretation of the morning service, on the Psalm 91. Compare also to the k^end on 
the light that, according to R. David of Mikhelaiev, oiwrapped the Besht when he was 
asleep, presented in Menahem Mendal Viznitzer, Mishnat Hasidim (Benei Beraq, 
1981) p. 330. See also below, chap. 2, end of par. 2. Tishby, "Qudsha'Berikh Hu '," p. 
484 n. 22, warns that R. Aharon of Apta was an uncareful compiler, who attributed to 
the Besht passages he did not write. Whatever the case may be, the fact that some of 
the most important Hasidic masters were ready to approve the publication of the bock 
shows that the views found in it did not meet any opposition in Hasidic circles. 

19. This phrase, which will also recur in many passages to be quoted below, is 
characteristic of die Hasidic parlance. On 'Ayin in Hasidism in general see Matt, 
"Ayin," pp, 139-43 and the numerous examples adduced by Elior in "Yesh ve- 'Ayin" 
and Paradoxical Ascent, pp. 73-77. 

20. Uqqutei Torah, fol. 43d (Appendix 4). See also the view of R. Yisrael of 
Ryzhin, who was a relative to R. Mordekhai, in 7n'/i Qaddishin Tanyyana ', fol. 2b. 

21. See e.g., R. Israel Shapira of Gradzisk, Binat Israel (Warsaw. 1939), fol. 12c. 

22. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 60-61. 

23. Compare to the emphasis on the theology of immanence in several modem 
studies, e.g.. Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements, pp. 110-21. Elior, "Yesh ve- 
'Ayin", Paradoxical Ascent, pp. 93-95. 

24. "Mystical Man." p. 385. Compare also to Laski, Ecstasy, pp. 257-58, where 
she describes a certain type of feeling, occurring both among ecstatics and certain 
manic-dqnessives, that seems to hallow existeiKe, so that it is perceived in its adamic 
state, in which distaste does not exist Therefore, even without a certain theological pre- 
disposition, the feeling of a sanctified reality can emerge. Compare also to William 
James' description of the feelings of the saints in The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(London. 1902), pp. 278-79. See also the interesting discussions found in Rudolf Otto, 
Mysticism East and West. tt. B. L. Bracey and R. C. Payne (New Yotk, 1970), pp. 1 58- 
60, whose approach is relatively close to that proposed here. See R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, 
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'frin Qaddishin Tanyyana\ fol, 4d-5a, where devequt, faith, and ihe belief in divine 
immanence are presented as three mystical stages. The mystical search will, according 
to this master, bring someone to faith and belief in immanence. See however, ibid., fol. 
14d, where the discovery of the divine within everything is envisioned as cleaving to 
God. 

25. The emphasis on the mystical, or pneumatic, starting point of Hasidism. 
within groups of mystics that evolved into a mystical movement, is one of the recurrent 
points in recent scholarship; see e.g. Scholem, Major Trends, pp. 337-38; Weiss, Stud- 
ies, pp. 27-47; Etkes, "Hasidism as a Movement," pp. 1 1-12; Elior, "Spiritual Renais- 
sance," pp. 30-33. There can be no doubt that the existence of such a dynamic group 
of ecstatics was crucial for the emergence of Hasidism. The question is, however. What 
were the sources for these ecstatic, and mystico-magicat, leanings? More has to be done 
in order to fmd out the sources in the Jewish mystical literature. See also above, chap. 
2 par. 2. 

26. See Ben-Shclomo, The Mystical Theology, pp. 281-86, 290-91, 30O-1; 
Scholem, Messianic Idea, p. 223; and Karl-Erich GrOzingcr, "Neuplatonisches Denken 
in Hasidismus und Kabbala," Frankfurter Judaistische Beitrage 1 1 (1983): 71-73. 

27. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 154; see also the view of Sefer ha- 
Petiy'ah quoted below. Appendix I, n. 49. Krasscn, "Devequt" and Faith, pp. 101-3, 
186. 

28. See Mordecai Pachter, "Between Acosmism and Theism: R. Hayyim of 
Volozhin's Concept of God," eds. S. O. Heller Willensky, M. (del. Studies of Jewish 
Thought (Jerusalem, 1989), pp. 143-44 and n. 1 6 (Hebrew). 

29. On R. Abbahu see Lee I. Levine, "Rabbi Abbahu of Caesarea," in Christianity, 
Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. Jacob 
Neusner (Leiden, 1975), vol. 4, pp. 75-78, Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, pp. 160-61 . 
See also Joshua Finkel, "The Guides and Vicissitudes of a Universal Folk-Belief in 
Jewish and Greek Tradition," in Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem, 
1965) vol. 1, pp. 238-54. 

30. Hulin, fol. 89a. See also the cosmological discussion of the transformation of 
the nonexistent into the existent, according to some versions of Sefer Yezirah; see Ith- 
amar Gruenwald, "Some Critical Notes on the First Part of Sefer Yetira," REJ 132 
(1973): SOS. God has, according to this treatise, made the 'Eino, the non-existent, into 
Yeshno, the existent. See Matt, "Ayin" p. 12S. While God is conceived as transforming 
the Nought into existence, the Talmudic sage argues that the world will be maintained 
by someone who obliterates himself, and becomes nought. These two opposite moves 
were related to each other in Hasidism, where the greamess of the Zaddiq has been 
often described precisely by his capacity to do something that is contrasting the divine 
activity. See e.g., the Great Maggid's influential formulation in Maggid Devarav le- 
Ya 'aqov, p. 24, R. Shneor Zalman of Liady, Torah 'Or, fol. 22c. This Hasidic issue is 
dealt with in detail by Matt, "Ayin" p. 143 and Elior, "Yesh and 'Ayin," Schatz-Uffen- 
heimer, Hasidism as Mysticism, pp. 67-79 {Quietistic Elements, pp. 22-31.) 
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31. Sotah. fol. 21b. See also Matt, "Ayin," p. 156, n. 102, EUor, "Between Yesh 
and 'Ayin" p. 450 n. 68. 

32. 1 hope to do this in my study of Kabbalistic symbolism. 

33. Indeed, in some Hasklic texts, the teim 'Ayin alone suffices in older to point 
out to a person of high spiritual degree, the Zaddiq: see e.g. R. Yizhaq Shapira of 
Neskhiz. Toledot Yiihaq, fols. 10c, t4a. For an elaborate analysis of the concept of 
nought in Jewish mysticism, see Matt, "Ayin." 

34. Fol. 219b. For the Kabbalistic sources of this symbolism, without including, 
however, the psychological elements, see Matt, "Ayin," p. 1 56, n. 97-98, 102. 

35. See also Charles Mopsik, Le Palmier de Debora, ed. and Ir. Rabbi Moise Cor- 
dovero (Lagrasse, 1985), p. 78. See also his notes p. 145, notes 175-76. Cordovero's 
txxdc. was mentioned in the context of the theoiy of dtvequt in R. Qalonimus Qalman 
Epstein, Ma 'or va-Skemesk 1, fol. 6d, together with anctther Cordoverian book. Azu- 
lai's Hesed le- 'Avraham. For our discussions below, it is important to remark that ear- 
lier, in chap. 1 p. 70, Cordoveto mentions the effect of human behavior as opening the 
supernal sources to emanate upon him. One formulation is especially relevant for the 
present analysis: "Just as he behaves, so does he cause the emanation from above." In 
the way I am reading this ;dtrase, human behaviw induces a corresponding reverbem- 
don on high. However, the final result of this behavior is not the infradivine structure, 
but the world "he causes lo that, that attribute will illuminate the world." Ibid. 

36. "The Influence of Reshit HokkmtA" and see also Uel, Kabbalah: New Per- 
spectives, p. 35 1 n. 357. 

37. The image of a suckling from the higher world already appears at the begin- 
ning of Kabbalah; see Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah, pp. 27^83, Ttshby, The Wis- 
dom of the Zohar , vol. 2, p. 2S4, n. 45; Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 182, and 
Reshit HoUtmah, Gate of Love, chap. 3; I. p. 400 and in the text analyzed above, chap. 
2 par. 7; see also R. Shelomo Rocca, Kawanat Shetomo, fol. 104a, where the higher 
entities are described as striving to elevate themselves to Iheir source in order lo suck 
from there and draw down the influx in order to distribute it to the lower entities. This 
image is crucial for an interesting formulation of the mystico-magical model, as found 
in R. Abraham of Kalisk, Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 7ab, where the mystic that annihi- 
lated himself and reached the realm of Hokhmah, is sucking from titere. See also 
Qedushat Levi, fol. 4Sa. This view of the highest Seflrah as a supernal mother is inter- 
esting, and should be added to the views of the divinity as feminine, to be discussed 
immedialety below, par. 5. Aixrther description of the mystico-magical model occurs 
in ibid., fol. 8c. See also R. Uzziel Meisels. Tiferet '^Uzziel (Warsaw, 1963) fol. 28c. 

38. Reshit Hokhmah, The Gate of Humilily, chap. 1 par. IS, p. 582 (Appendix 5). 
See also R. Yehudah Leib ben Simeon of Frankfurt's commentaiy on R. Menahon 
Azariah of Fano's 'Asarah Ma'amarot II fol. 5b, where he argues dial 'Ayin is the 
zodiac dial rules ova- the Zadttiqim, while Yesh corresponds to the lepentanls. For this 
Kabbalist, 'Ayin stands for the three highest Sefirot, while Yesh represents the lower 
seven. Compare above Cordovero's text where 'Ayin corresponds to the humble ones. 
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39. See ibid., p. 618. 1 would like lo emphasize that the imitation of the first 
Sefirah does not imply a total self-efTacement, and thus the pre-Hasidic and the Hasidic 
discussions of union with God in the context of annihilation should be carefully 
inspected in order to differentiate between the unio mystica form of expression and that 
in which the annihilation is instrumenta). See this distinction in the case of Hasidic dis- 
cussions in Weiss, Studies, pp. 84-90. 

40. See Scholem, On the Mystical Shape, p. 1 30; Buber, Origin and Meaning, pp. 
133-34; Weiss, Studies, pp. 87, 192-93; Jacobson, La pensfe hassieUque, pp. 176-77; 
Loewenthal, Communicating the Infinite, pp. 3 1-32. 

41. "U Mahuto," jq). 373-75; Elior, "Better Yesh and 'Ayin," pp. 401 , 402, 407, 
408, 414-15, 426-27. See also her "Yesh ve- 'Ayin" and Paradoxical Ascent, passim. In 
this richly documented paper, the recurrent discussions on Existent and Nonexistent, or 
nought, are exposed, with a special emphasis on the "double nature of reality" and on 
the two faces of the existence and nonexistence, though also more ethical and mystical 
aspects are dealt with. This rather theological approach, which emphasizes the dialec- 
tics of being and its paradoxes, differs from the present theory of models, which is 
interested in ways of operations more than modes of cognitions, which are, in my opin- 
ion, the focus of Hasidism, and they can be described in less paradoxical terms, as 1 
shall attempt to show below. 

42. See Elior. "Between Yesh and Ayin." pp. 394, 401-2. 406, 427-28. 440-41. 
Sec also her "Yesh ve- 'Ayin," n. 73, where she describes the view that the Zaddiq is the 
tabernacle of the Shekhinah and is able to perform miracles as extraordinary things. In 
fact, the quotation from the Seer of Lublin is just one of the numerous examples of the 
mystico-magical model that started long before this Hasidic master, and the many 
examples Elior presents in footnote 74 from the works of the Seer demonstrate that 
there was nothing extraordinary in this linkage between the divine Presence and magic. 
Moreover, see above, chap. 2, n. 243. On the descent of the divine light and spiritual 
forces upon the mystic, who is described as a tabernacle, see Keter Shem Tov 11, fol. 
63d. This whole discussion is overtly influenced by R. Eleazar Azikri, a student of Cor- 
dovero. 

43. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. 201 , quoted and discussed also in 
Joachim Wach, The Comparative Study of Religions, ed. Joseph M. Kitagawa (New 
York, London, 1958) p. 53. 

44. Ktoneth Passim, p. 299. Compare also the passage brought in the name of the 
Besht in Zafnat Pa 'amah, fol. 105c, where a quite plausible interpretation would be 
that the perfect man. who is the palace of God (see chap. 6 n, 37) transforms his M/i/y 
into 'Ayin. Compare also to his Ben Porox Yosef, fot. 1 2 Id. See also another quotation 
iii the name of the Besht cited in Kaftor va-Perah, in the part named Luhot 'Ere: (Jerus- 
alem. 1937-8), fol. 67a, from Zt^hat Pa'aneah, about the transformation of 'aniy to 
^ayin. On the mystical union with the divine Naught, see Daniel Merkur, "Unltive 
Experiences and the State of Trance," in idel-McGinn, Mystical Union, pp. 141-43. 

45. On the ascent of the last sefirah to the highest one, in order to receive the 
influx from the highest instaiKe, seeldel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 182, 196. 
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46. Ktonetk Passim, p. 297. See also the quotation in the name of the BeshI in R. 
Hayyim Liebeisohn, Zeror ka-Hayyim fol. 4c: "Tht paragcm of the generation has to 
amend himself Riming the matter into form [namely spirit] by the transformation of the 
attribute of 'Aniy into the attribute of 'Aiyn." See especially Aharon Kohen of Apta, 'Or 
ha-Gamu, fol. 49ab (Appendix 6), where the Besht is quoted to the effect that the anni- 
hilation is the only way to bear the infinite. Since there is no vessd capable of contain- 
ing this inHnite, man should annihilate himself for this purpose. Compare, however, 
Scholem. Messianic Idea, p. 2 1 4. See also the tradition fmm the circle of Habad, where 
the view that the ascent is by means of the divine Name 'Etohim, while the drawing 
down, ha-hamshakhah, is by means of the Telragrammaton. Cf., additions to Keter 
Skem Tov, fol. 83a. See also the strong emphasis on extreme humility and modesty as a 
prerequisite for attaining truth, in a quoted adduced in the name of the Besht in R. 
Yehoshu'a Abraham ben Yisrael, Ge'uku Yisrael, fol. lb. 

47. Pol. 32c, quoting 'Or Ha-Ganux, apparently the passage referred to in tlie pre- 
vious note. Compare also to R. EzeqicI of Kazimir, Stfer Nehmad mi-Zahav (Pieterkov, 
1909) fols. 31c, 31c-32a. An issue that cannot be explored here in detail is the connec- 
tion between the mystico-nugical model and some expressions related to the drawing 
down of the 'i4/«^tnto the coiporeal man, represented by dam, blood, and the formation 
of 'Adam. This widespread discussion is sometimes formulated in terms identical to the 
model we analyze here; for example R. Menahem Mendel of Kossov writes in his 
'Ahavat Shalom fol. 299b (and see also ibid., fols. 299a, and 68a) as follows: "Whoever 
merits lo cleave lo God, blessed be He, and draw down on himself the "Leader of the 
World" ( 'Atitfo shel 'Olam), he attains that the two shall be together." R. JaccA Joseph 
of Polonoy adduces, in the name of the "Hasid R. Dov Baer Torchiner" who is appar- 
ently no other than the Great Maggid, a version of this issue very similar to thai of R. 
Menahem Mendel of Kossov. See Ben Forat Yosef, fol. 110c. Compare this explana- 
tion of drawing down the 'AUpk, lo that found in the Great Maggid, as to cleaving by 
ascending to the 'Aleph in order to form the perfect Adam. Cf. Idel. Kabbalah: New 
Perspectives, p. 304 n. 41, 47. These two Icinds of contact with the divinity, by attract- 
ing the 'Aleph or fay ascending to him, reflect two types of devequt we have discussed 
in the previous chapter. Compare also to the discussion of R. Menahem Nahum of 
Chernobyl, in Green, Upright Practices, p. 154 and R. Nahman of Braslav, Liqqmei 
Mokaran, fol. Sa, where the drawing down of an 'Aleph is described as part of the mys- 
tico-magical model. See also below. Concluding Remarks, n. 23. 

48. 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 51(1. See also ibid., fol. 76d. Other important themes also 
support the notion of seeing in annihilation a positive expansion of consciousness. See 
above, n. 37, the image of suckling, which presupposes an active entity that draws the 
influx from the source. See, also, the parable of the sown seed, Weiss, Studies, p. 154, 
and the material discussed by Gries, The Conduct Literature , p. 176, Vr ha- 'Emet, 
fols. 53c-54a, Maggid Devarav le-Ya'^aqov, pp. 134, 20S-6 etc., or R. Abraham of 
Pohorobisecz's passage, printed in his brother's book, R. Yisrael of Ryzhin 'Irin Qad- 
dishin, fbl. 44d See also Krassen "Devequt" and Faith, pp. 332-39, n. 106 below. 

49. See below, chap. S, par. 2, the quotation in the name of the Besht cited by R. 
Meir MargoHot, Sod Yakhin u-Vo 'ai, p. 41; chap. 5 n. 84, the quotation of R. Yizhaq 
Shapira of Neskhiz. See also Degel M(dtaneh 'Efrayim, p. 5, where the Besht is quoted 
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as assuming that because of the cleaving of someone to God and becoming the chariot 
of the Shekhinah, God will send him speeches, dibburim, which will help him to repair 
the world. See also ibid., p. 20 1 . Of paramount importance is the quotation in the name 
of the Desht preserved in R. Moshe of Dolina, Divrei Moshe, fol. 9c, where trivial con- 
versations were concluded while someone cleaved his thought to God, thereby ensur- 
ing the drawing down of the holiness upon his words and his negotiations. Thus, early 
in Hasidism, the mystical cleaving was said to ensure material success. See also ibid., 
fots. 13a, 31c, and 39d. On fol. 47c, R. Moshe describes the drawing down of the 
Mohin. the inner influx, by means of the prayer during the festivals. See also fol, 46d. 
On the Zaddiq as the chariot of the Shekhinah see chap. 5, n. 1 09. On speeches, see also 
chap. 5 par. 3 and n. 109. 

50. On this image see below, chap. 6, par. 3. The link between Razon and Zinor 
occurs already in R. Menahem Azariah of Fano, 'AsarahMa 'amarot I, fols. 5Sa, I tOb, 
It, fol. 32a. See also R. Jacob Kopet of Miedzyrec, Qol Ya 'aqov, fol. la, and see also 
Toledoi Ya'aqav Yosef, fol. 168b and R. Shemuel Shmeike of Nikolsburg, Divrei 
Shemuet.p. 1.96. 

51. Bozina' di-Nehora', pp. IIS- 1 6; although in this context strong unitive 
expressions are not mentioned, this Hasidic master speaks elsewhere about a total 
union with the divine; see ibid., p. 1 1 1 and R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, 7rin Qaddishin, fol. 
4b. 

52. 'Emunato. On faith as related explicitly to the drawing down of the influx, see 
R. Yizhaq of Radvil's quotation in the name of his father, R. Yehiel Mikhal of 
ZIotchov, in 'Or Yizhaq. p. 104; see also R. Dov Baer of Miedzyrec, Maggid Devarav 
le-Ya 'aqov, pp. 244-46, R, Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or 'Einayim. p. 198. 
Compare also to R. Shemuel Shmeike of Nikolsburg, Divrei Shemuel, p. 96, on awe as 
maintaining the pipe, which safeguards the drawing down of the influx. Acctmling to 
this master, ibid. p. 97, the awe is tantamount to faith. On faith in some forms of Jewish 
mysticism sec R. J. Z. Weiblowsky, "Faith, Hope and Trust: A Study in the Concept of 
Bittahon," Papers of the Institute of Jewish Studies, vol. 1 (Jerusalem, 1965), pp. 95- 
139. See also below. Appendix A, n. 82. 

53. 'Or Torch, p. 28. More on the idea of the pipe, see ibid., p. 179 and below, 
chap. 6, par. 4. It should be emphasized that in this collection of teachings, the verb 
horid, namely "causes to descend," which is reminiscent of the magical terminology, 
recurs. 

54. This term means, in the parlance of the Great Maggid and the Seer of Lublin, 
the divine flow. See 'Or ha- ^Emet fol, 49b. 

55. Zikkaron Zot. p. 9. See again, a similar quotation in the name of the Great 
Maggid, ibid., p. 13; Zot Zikkaron, p. 62, and also on p. 22 (to be discussed below); on 
ibid., p. 32 a similar view is brought as a tradition he heard, without mentioning the 
Great Maggid. A similar view is presented in the name of the Great Maggid in a manu- 
script printed and discussed by Schatz-Uffenheimer, Hasidism as Mysticism, pp. 76- 
77 (Quietistic Elements, p. 29.) See also the statement quoted by R. Yizhaq Shapira of 
Neskhiz, in his Toiedot Yizhaq, fol. 14c, in the name of R. Levi Yizhaq, where the same 
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Talmudic dictum is interpreted in tite manner the Great Maggtd was quoted by the Seer 
of Lutein, See, howewr, the extensive discussion of Elior, "Between Yesk mdAyin," 
especially p. 428, who apparently was not sure whether the attribution of this quotation 
by the Seer of Lublin to the Great Maggid is reliable. The existence of additional quo- 
tations, referred to above, as well as the following discussions, point to the genuineness 
of this quote, and implies a different interpretation of the evolution of the rtrte of the 
Zaddiq, as emerging out of particular historical circumstances, as proposed by Elior, 
for more on this issue see immediately below. 

56. See n. 54, above. 

57. Ha 'alamak. See also above, chap. 2, par. 6 on the screens and contractions of 
the divine. 

58. Zor Zikkaron II, fol. I Ic. (Appendix 7). For another instance of this model see 
the Seer's text quoted by his disciple, R. Meir ha-Levi of Apta, and adduced below 
(chap. 6 n. 1 14) as well as his own view ibid., fols. 15bc, S2cd. 89d (to be quoted imme- 
diately below), and the Seer's quotation cited in Elior, "Between Yesh and Ayin," p. 
429. The mystico-magical model occurs again in the directives of the Great Maggid 
printed at the end of Hayyim ve-Hesed, the writing of the Great Maggid's student R. 
Hayyim Haike of Amdura, fols. 35c, 79bc. See also below, n. 151. Therefore there can 
be no reason to deny the firm expressions of this model in die teachings of the Great 
Maggid. 

59. According to another version this text is attributed to the Great Maggid. 

60. This is a literal translation of 'osim te- 'aanam, which means that dtey bring 
themselves to the state of. See also the following note. 

61. Le-middat. This is a rather elliptical version, and I assume that the intention is 
not different from the expression "the attribute of Nought" See ibid,, fols. 52cd, 99b. 

62. On this issue, see below, chap. 6. 

63. Fol. 89d (Appendix 8). 

64. See chap. 6 par. 4 and n. 1 15. 

65. Ibid., fbl. 52d. See also ibid., fols. S4d, 65d, 84d, where, again, he insists that 
the Zaddiq should draw the influx only onto the children of Israel. 

66. Ihid.,fol. 54c. 

67. Ibid., respectively fols. 84d and 65d. 

68. 'Or ha- 'Emtt. fol. 49c. 

69. See e.g., R. Hayyim of Chemoviiz, Sidduro shel Shabbat, fol. 29bc: the quo- 
tation in name of the Great Maggid, in R. Yisraei ben Yi^haq Simhah, 'Eser 'Orot, foL 
16b, no. 51; R. Abraham Yehoshu^a Heschel of Apta, 'Okev Yisraei, fols. 71c, 72d, 
73a; R. Qatonimus Qalman of Epstein, Ma 'or vaShemesh I, fol. 34b and R. Abraham 
of Radomsk, Hestd U- 'Avraham, fol. 1 3b. See also below, beside n. 254. 
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70. A special turn to this mystical model is found in R. David of Mikhelaiev, who 
explains the drawing down of goods from the Godhead as the result of the contribution 
of the mystic to God by his cleaving: see the very important passage printed in R. Abra- 
ham ha-Malakh, Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 37cd. Compare also ^Or ha- ■'Emel, fol. 51b 
and R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri 'ah. Da 'at Moske, fol. 7ld. On the view that by mystical 
union someone is adding to the divine, see R. Shneor Zalman of Liady 's text dealt with 
in Idel, "Universalization and Integration," p. 44. 

7 1 . Peri ha- 'Arez, fol. 3 1 a. 

72. No 'am 'Elimelekh. fol. lb. See also fol. t09d. See also below, the view that in 
order to perform the commandments, the Zaddiq is allowed to leave the state of cleav- 
ing. See also above, the passage of R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri ' ah on cleaving and drawing 
down. 

73. Ibid., fol. 38b. This view stems from Cordoverian sources. See TefiUah /e- 
Moshe, fol. 344b and, as Dr. Bracha Sack has kindly drawn my attention, the view that 
commandments are prone to draw down the influx is expressed also in Cordovero's 
Sefer ha-Gerushin, p. 21, "The light of the commandment generates a channel for the 
influx." The concept of the "light of the commandments," implicit already in the Bible, 
Proverbs 6, 23, has developed since the beginning of Kabbalah, in the context of the 
efficacy of the performance of the commandments even without a Kabbalistic inten- 
tion. See Idel. "Be- 'Or ha-Hayyim." pp. 193-203. 

74. See ibid., fols. 8a, 107a, I08a. 

75. In the printed text it is written Qodem, but I assume that the correct version is 
Qadum. 

76. 'Olam ka-Mahashavah; on this concept see Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic 
Elements, pp. 121-28, 

77. 'Olamha-Mea'ut. 

78. On the drawing of the influx into the world, see chaps. 2 and 6. "The Root of 
Roots," or sometimes simply "Root" stands for the Infmite. See the interesting story 
about R. Moshe Leib of Sassov, adduced in R. Yizhaq of Radvil, ^Or Yizhaq. p. 131, 
where he is presented as expecting joyfully his return to God, designated as "my root" 

79. Liqqutei Maharil, fol. 3b (Appendix 9). See also ibid., fol. 3a, 9ab. 

80. See also ibid., fol. 12b where the author explicitly mentions the drawing down 
of the ruhaniyyut. Compare already in R. Moshe of Dolina, Divrei Moshe, fol. I6cd, 
where the verbs derived from horadah and hamshakhah are semantically indentical. 

8 1 . Fol . 80a, On drawing down the luminosity see also Qedushat Levi fols. 4a, 48c 
and in R. Aharon of Zhitomir's Toledot 'Aharon, passim; some examples can be found 
immediately below in quotations from this author. See also R. Reuven Horowitz's 
Duba 'im ba-Sadeh, fol. 35a, where the drawing down of the "Holiness" after the expe- 
rieiKe of cleaving is mentioned. On another occasion, ibid., fol. 70ab, the whole model 
is explicitly described: "when man is humble he is united to God, blessed be He, . . . 
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and he can draw down the blessings from the source of all blessings." See also R. 
Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, Binai Mosht, fol. 16a. Compare to bis Da'ca Moske, fol. 
176b; ibid.. Be ^tr Moshe, fol. 93d; idem, Qehilat Moshe. fol. 102b. The term Qedushah 
signifies the descending divine influx in Cordovero's commentary on the Zohar, 
printed in Azulai*s 'Or ha-Hamah D, fol. 23 tc; in R, NMhan-Neta^'s ^Oiat Tarmd, 
passim, and in R. Aharon of Zhitomir, ibid. II fol. 36b; R. Asher Zevi of Ostraha, 
Ma 'ayan ha-Hokhmah. fol. 39b. It should be mentioned that at least since Cordovero, 
the verb used in mder to describe the drawing down of the Holiness is also morid, as in 
the magical sources, and not only mamskikh, which is dominant in the Iheosophical- 
theurgical texts. Compare also to R. Shemuel Shmeike of Nikelsburg, Divrei Shemuei. 
p. 143, and R. Hayyim of Chemovitz, Be V Mayyim Hayyim I, fbls. 8c, 9b, and R. Nah- 
man of Braslav, Uqqutei Moharan I, fol. 95b. See also below, chap. 4 n. 28. 

82. The source of this term seems to be in the circle of Cordovero; see his com- 
mentary on the Zohar, printed in Abraham Azulai's 'Or ha-Hamah I, fbl. 39a; HI. fol. 
10a. See also the Beshtian text quoted in Keter Shem Tov I. fol. S9c where mhaniyyut, 
bekirui and hiyyut are used in an almost interchangeable way. 

83. Cf. Shemu 'ah Tovah, fbl, 70b. On the interpretation of the verb WG£», here rep- 
resented by the form yaggid, as drawing down, see below, chap. 4, n. 137. 

84. See chaps. 4 and 5. 

85. Qedushat Levi, fol. 60a (Appendix 10); for another translation see Scholem, 
Major Trends, p. 5; see also Stace, Mysticism and Philose^hy, pp. 106-7. Compare also 
to Qedushat Levi, fol. 65b, where the contemplation of the divine luminosity causes the 
same loss of the sense of identity and reality as the contemplation of the Nought. 

86. See also Shemu 'ah Tovah, fol. 63a. Compare above, die examples from the 
thirteenth century Kabbalah where the intellect is also connected to the cleaving and 
the drawing down the of influx. 

87. The Zaddiq. 

88. HigMah 'et 'azmo; this phrase occurs again in a similar context on the same 
page. See also ibid, fols. 52d-53a. For the use of this verb in a somewhat similar con- 
text, see Toiedot Ya ^aqov Yosef, fbl. 6c and below, n. 267. These cases are to be undo'- 
stood as inner flights, or metaphoical expressions, to be distinguished from the eleva- 
tion of the soul in other cases in Hasidism. See the discussion in Laski, Ecstasy, p. 4%, 
on "up-words and jrtirases." 

89. In fact, God stands here for the Nought in the writings of other early Hasidic 
masters, as the mention of the wisdom implies. 

90. Meqashsher 'et ^aznio. See also ibid, fol. 74b. 

91. Hayyim va-Hesed, fol. 43cd (Appendix 1 1). See also ibid., fol. 35c. 
91 Ibid., lehithabber, 

93. Ibid., fol. 70d. 
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94. Lehitqarev. [bid, fol. 72c. 

95. See also chap. 2, par. 6, our discussion of Zimzum. 

96. Sheim ^ah Tovah fol. 70b. It should be mentioned that a certain resemblance 
between the feeling of nothingness and mystical and magicat-theurgical attainments, is 
already found in lamblichus' Mysteries of Egypt I, 15; cf. lamblicus of Chalcis, On the 
Mysteries, ed. S. Ronan, trans. Th. Taylor and A. Wilder (Chtonios Books, 1989), p. 
41, See also Gregory Shaw, "The Geometry of Grace: A Pythagorean Approach to 
Theurgy," Incognita 2 (1991): 48-49. On lamblicus and the concept of pneumata, the 
Greek source of the Arabic ruhaniyyat, see Pines, "On the Term Ruhaniyyat and Its 
Sources," pp. 521-22. This thaumaturge has developed a view of magic that involves 
mystical experiences, like enthusiastic states produced by the descent of the pneumata 
onto the magician. See The Mysteries of Egypt, vol. Ill, 7. and Pines ibid., p. 522. 

97. See Green, "Discovery and Retreat," p. 128. 

98. Be- 'Ayin. I have no doubt that the contemplation of the Nought by the eye is 
a paradoxical concept, because it is not the result of a consistent type of speculation but 
of a pun related to the actual identity of the pronunciation of the terms ^Ayin, Nought 
and 'Ayin, eye. This impression is corroborated by the recurrence of the phrase 
lehistakkel be- 'Ayin, namely "to look at the Nought," whose pronunciation can be eas- 
ily understood as "to watch by means of the eye." See ibid., fo). SSd, where the two 
phrases occur in the same passage. 

99. 1 use this term because according to another discussion this Hasidic master 
asserts that the human intellect cannot contemplate God. 

100. See Devotion and Commandment, pp. 20-24, ibid., "Discovery and Retreat" 
pp. 126-28; Sack, "The Influence" pp. 234-35; see also Moshe Idel, "On the Land of 
Israel in Jewish Mystical Thought." in The Land of Israel in Medieval Jewish Thought, 
ed. M. Hallamish and A. Ravitzky (Jerusalem, 1991), pp. 206-7 (Hebrew). 

lot. Be- 'Ayin mamash; this phrase, very characteristic of this Hasidic master, can 
be also translated as "within the true Nought." The disciple of the author, R. Aharon of 
Zhitomir, mentions several times the ascent of the Zaddiq as transcending the con- 
tracted levels. See Toledot 'Aharon II, fot. 36bd. See also above, chap. 2 par. 6, the texts 
of R. Qatonimus Qalman Epstein. 

102. Compare also to the view of R. Levi Yizhaq, ibid, fols. SSc, 6Sb. 

103. Qedushat Levi, fols. 5d-6a (Appendix 12); Green, Devotion and Command- 
ment, p. 20; ibid., "Discovery and Retreat" p. 126. 

104. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 70-72. 

105. 'A2muio. See also above, the quotation cm the return to the intellect after con- 
templating the Nought. 

106. Qedushat Levi, fol. 102b (Appendix 13). See also Idel, Kabbalah: New Per- 
spectives, p. 72, This text has been used by R. Elimelekh ben Hayyim of Kuznitz. Vm- 
rei 'Elimelekh (Warsaw, 1876), fol. 63, and 'Eser 'Orot, fol. 42a, in a very interesting 
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context The author brings, in the name of his father, the R. Hayyim Meir Yehiel of 
Mftgalinilza, a tradition concerning their ancestor, the Maggid of Kuznitz, who pre- 
sented himself as "a servant that is standing before God ready to be sent," mitkhan kemo 
na 'w mesfmlah. The Rabbi of Magalinitza inlertHCls this statement as follows: The 
Maggid of Kuznitz was in a state of annihilation, beyond any quality, just like the state 
described in Qedushat Levi. Is this stale of being, described by the Maggid and his 
descendant, indeed a realization of the more abstract descripticm in Qedushat Levi, as 
argued by the Hasidic masters? The Maggid of Kuznitz was, as we know, a disciple of 
(he Berdichever R^bbc. This stale of annihilation means, according to R. flayyim Meir 
Yehiel, that the petson can receive more than the "aspect of his vessels," m-behitua 
ha-kelim shelo. Accofding to this interpretation, thai is consistent with the view of R. 
Levi Yizhaq, namely, that by annihilaticm one expaids his capacity to receive the influx 
even more than before he "aimihilales himself." See also the Maggid of Kuznitz's for- 
mulation in ^Avodat Yisrael, fol, 24d, mentioned in Vmrei 'Elimelekh, on the need to 
be ready and prepared, nmkhan u-mezuman, to receive divine influxes. Is it possible 
thai beyond the "objective" description in the book we have a rather autobiographical 
confession? See also n. 48, above. 

107. This view stems from the thought of the Great Maggid; see e.g., Maggid 
Devarav le-Ya- 'aqov, pp. 134, 227. See more on this issue in another quotation to be 
analyzed below, par. 6. 

108. See Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah, pp. 420-26; Schatz-UfTenheimer, 
Quietistic Elements, pp. 24, 45, 100; Safiran, "Maharal and Early Hasldism" pp. 55, 80- 
9l,Malt."Ayi/i"pp. 127, I3J-36. 

109. The term Behirui hadashah versus Befurut yeshanah recurs in this book: see 
e.g., part I, fol, 32b, and it is reminiscent of the pair of terms Neshamot hadashol and 
Neshamoi Yeshanot in early Kabbalah; and of die renewal of the Mohin, hithaddeshut 
ha-tmMm in Lurianic Kabbalah; cf . ibid., fol. 37d. 

1 10. See the view of Cordovero on kawanah discussed below, chap. 4, par. 4. 

111. Toledot 'Aharon I, fol. €b (Appendix 14), quoted also in 'Eser 'Oral, fol. 
31b. See also another simihir quotation in the name of R. Levi Yizhaq, ibid., fol. 40a. 
Compare also to R. Shemuel Shmeike of Nikolsbuig, Divrei Shemuel, p. 127. The 
activist mode that is connected to the concept of drawing down the divine energy is evi- 
dent also in R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, 'Irin Qaddishin Tanyyana fol. 2cd, where the 
assumption is that the ritual acts performed in corpore, are performed by the divine 
power and vitality drawn down by the mystic after his own vitality was effaced. 

On fol. 3 Ic of Toledot 'Aharon I, this author offers another typology, which situ- 
ates the magical activity as lower in comparison to the theurgical one. On this issue see 
also below, beside notes 1 3 1 and 266. See also below, chap. 4, n. 25. The most explicit 
preference for the total union of the ^addiq with the Infinite, for worship for the sake 
of bringing down the Shekhinah upon themselves here below (an approximation of the 
drawing down model) is found quite late, in R. Yisrael Shalom Joseph of Buhush's 
PeW Yisrael, fot. 9b. See also ibid., fol. 12a, where another distinction is proposed 
between the Zaddiqim who worship in solitude and those who attempt to improve other 
people. It should be menticmed that attempts to distinguish between two forms of wor- 
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ship of the Zaddiqim is a topos in Hasidic literature, which varies from one author to 
another. See e.g. Uqqutim Yeqarim, fol. 90b, no. 273, a distinction that is quoted and 
expanded later on in the name of the Besht in R. Menahem Mendel of Kossov, ^Ahavat 
Shalom, fols. 32b-33a; see also ibid., fol. 99a; R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, e.g., Ben 
Porai Yosef, fol. 87c, R. Yisrael of Kuznitz. 'Avodai Yisrael, fol. 25a, R. Zevi 
Elimelekh of Dinov. Benei Yisaskhar I, fol. 1 8b. R. Menahem Mendel of Viznitz, S^er 
Zemah Zaddiq (Haifa, 1988) p. 347. See also Elior, "Between Yesh and Ayin" p. 437, 
and for another distinction in R. Nahman of Braslav's writings. Cries, The Conduct Lit- 
erature, p. 262. 

1 12. See below, chap. 5. 

1 13. See above, chap. 2 par. 6. 

1 14. Yesh. 

I IS. On the connection between worship and return from the Nought in R. Levi 
Yizhaq, see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives p. 69, and for a later parallel see the 
view of R. Yizhaq Aiziq Yehudah Safrin of Komamo as described in Idel, "Universal- 
ization and Integration" p. 48. 

116. Qedushai Levi. fol. 5d (Appendix 15); Green, Devotion and Commandment , 
pp. 20-22; ibid., "Discovery and Retreat" p. 1 27. 

1 17. See Moshe Idel, "On R. Isaac Sagi Nahor's Mystical Intention of Shemoneh 
Esreh." Massu ^ot: Studies in Kabbalistic Literature and Jewish Philosophy in Memory 
of Prof. E. Gottlieb, eds. M. Oron and A. Goldreich (Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 1994), pp. 
25-52 (Hebrew). 

118. Toledo! ^Aharon 1, fols, 7d-8a. See also R. Abraham of Kalisk, Hesed le- 
'Avraham, fol. 7b, where Abraham is described as cleaving to God and thus performing 
all the commandments. 

1 19. Hesed le- ^Avraham fol. 7bc. 

120. Hitgaltut 'Elohuty. Compare also below, the quotation from Liqqutei Torah. 
\2\. Hesed le-' Avraham, fol. 12c. 

122. Chap. 2, par, 7 n, 314. 

123. Compare the same sequel of words in the quotation from Uqqutei Torah, 
adduced below. 

124. Compare Qedushat Levi, fol. 102b, where the reception of the luminosity, 
behirut, is mentioned in a similar context The term behirut occurs already in Cor- 
dovero's system as a synonym to influx. See his 5efer ha-Gerushin, p. 60. 

\25. Berakhot. 

1 26. There is an indisputable affinity between this last formulation and that of the 
master of R. Levi Yizhaq, the Great Maggid, which was mentioned above. Thus, there 
is no good reason to doubt the attribution of the above view to the Great Maggid. Like- 
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wise, the affinity between this text and another one. from the Habad school, which will 
be dealt with below, may strengthen the probability that they lepresenl an earlier phase 
in Hasidic thought 

127. Qedushat Levi. fol. Sb (Appendix 16). See also ibid., foi. 140ab. where 
another description of the myslico-magical model occurs. 

128. Hiis view occurs hi Ihe writings of R. Moshe ben Sbimeon of Bingos, R. 
Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi, R. David ben Yehudah tie-Hasid, as well as in writings 
influenced by them. I hope to analyze this view in a separate study. 

1 29. The use of the term 'Ayin for an hypostatical potentiality represents indeed a 
change in the Kabbalistic terminology nitich, paradoxically enough, emphasized the 
fullness of being; see Matt, "Ayin," pp. 1 28-38. 

130. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 181-91. 

131. See ibid., pp. 53-57. 

132. See also Sack, "The Influence," p. 234. 

1 33. See a similar distinction between the view of R. Ezra of Gerona, who invokes 
the dedication which culminatts with the acceptance of martyrdom, in lieu of coming 
to the Land of Israel and that of Nahmanides, Idel. "On the Land of isreel" (note 100 
above), pp. 204-7. 

134. See Elior, "Between Yesh and Ayin" pp. 429-31. 

135. Especially Green, Devotion and CommandmetUs, pp. 62-72. 

136. "HABAI>: The Contemplative Ascent to God" pp. 178-81; Paradoxical 
Ascent, pp. i27-38. 

137. Ha-hitpa 'alut ha- 'aamah. Interestingly enough, one of the fust uses of the 
yab hitpa 'el m order to express a state of ecstasy I am acquainted with is found in one 
of the wrilhitgs of Abraham Abulafla* see, e.g.. Ihe text brought by Scholem, Major 
Trends, pp. 140, 382 n. 75. 

138. On this expression, which means ascent and descent, literally tun and return, 
see EliOT, Paradoxical Ascent, pp. 29-31. See also below, the analysis of the quotation 
from Uqqutei Tordh. 

1 39. Torah 'Or. Va-Yisblah. fol. 25b (Appendix 17). analyzed by Elior. "HaBoD: 
The Contemplative Ascent to God," p. 181. (On the authorship of this tract, see Elior, 
The Theory of Divinity, p. 123, n. 12^) Here a slightly different translation is brought. 
Compare also the important passage ibid., fol. 3b, and our discussion here below on the 
text from Uqqutei Torah. 

140. Ibid., p. 181.Seealsoibid.,p. 159, her discussion of the relationship between 
Yihud 'eUyon and Yiimd tahton. See also above, n. 15. 

141. See Elior, ibid., pp. 199-203. See also R. Shneor Zaltnan, Commentary on 
the Liturgy, fols. I6d-I7a; ibid., Uqqutei Torah. part ni, fol. 75cd. 
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142. Liqqutei Torak, part III, fol. 75d (this issue recurs twice on this page) and 
Torah 'Or fol. Ilia. 

143. Literally, "a person of Israel." 

144. Ketat. 

145. 'Avodai ha-Levi, kaftarat Piqqudei (Lemberg, 1842), fol. 55b (Appendix 
1 8). This text was adduced and discussed by Elior in the Hebrew version of her article 
on HABAD, p. 176, but not dealt with in the English version, p. 201. See also her The 
Theory of Divinity , pp. 1 94-95. Also apparently relevant for our discussion is the treat- 
ment by R. Dov Baer, the son of R. Shneor Zaiman, of two types of ecstatic dances: the 
chaotic, equivalent to the annihilation-state, and the rhythmical, which is connected to 
drawing the Beyond-reason into Reason. Cf. Loewenthal, "'Reason' and 'Beyond Rea- 
son,'" p. 121. In the above quotation revelation stands for both the act of emanation, 
and the mystical epiphany of that emanation. However, in an interesting text by R. 
Nathan Neta' of Helm. Neta' Sha'ashu Um, fol. 19c, it is said that the Zaddiq can 
answer a question dealing with the future only after he is divested from his corporeality 
and cleaves to God, Only then does the Shehkinah speak from his throat. Again, a mag- 
ical revelation is preceded by the mystical preparation and experience. This view 
should be compared to a similar passage of R. Yizhaq of Acre; see chap. 2 n. 79. The 
HABAD approach to the mystico-magical model is somewhat closer to the later for- 
mulations found in the Gur school. See e.g. Sefai 'Emet III, fol. 85ab. 

146. See Uqqutei Torak III, fol. 75c. 

147. See Loewenthal, "'Reason' and 'Beyond Reason,'" pp. 116-17; Elior, 
"HABAD: The Contemplative Ascent to God" pp. 198-203. 

148. Compare however, Schatz-Uffenheimer, Hasidism as Mysticism, p. 155 
(Quietistic Elements, p. 87), where it is said that the more pragmatic attitude toward 
prayer, though recurring in the school of (he Great Maggid, was never attributed to the 
Great Maggid himself; see also her ^'Le-Mahuto." pp. 371. 373. Also Elior's stand, 
though more cautious (see n. 42 above), is still very strongly inclined to see in the social 
and economic background of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-centuiy Poland one 
of the main reasons of the innovation of the orientation of the Seer of Lublin toward the 
material well being of his flock and the active involvement of the Zaddiq in this issue: 
see especially "Between Yesh and Ayin," pp. 432-34, 436-37. 

149. Compare the somehow similar view in the Geronese Kabbalah, cf. Idel, Kab- 
batah: New Perspectives, p. 52. 

1 50. In Hebrew Taqanato can be interpreted also as the repair of the plight. 

1 5 1 . Fol. 1 5b (Appendix 1 9). On this book see Gries, The Conduct Literature, pp. 
1 12-14, 1 16-21, 314-53. See also R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesk 
III, fol. 16b and ibid., fol. 1 6c where the mystico-magical model is quoted in the name 
of the Great Maggid. See also ibid, IV, fol. 1 5c; V. fols. 6b, 49c. See also the texts 
translated by Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies, pp. 217-22. 

1 52. More on this issue see below, at the end of this chapter and chap. 6 passim. 
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153. Compare Weiss, Studies in Braslav Hasidism, pp. I53-S4 n. 3; Rapopnt- 
Alhert, "God and the Zaddik," p. 313. 1 would like to mention that though Rapopoit- 
Albert is certainly right to draw the attention to the mediation-role of die ZadtUq in 
Hasidism, the feeling of the presence of the light of the Infmlte within all souls can be 
also attained directly, without any Inlermediaiy. See e.g., R. Menahem Nafium of Cher- 
nobyl, quoting R. Meshullam Zushia of Hanipoll, Me ^or 'Einaytm, p. 207 and R. 
MonleUiai of Diemobyl, Liqqutei Torah, fol. AAA. Moreover, according to the Seer of 
Lublin, the Zaddiq brings down the divine Influx and enables the cleaving of the people 
to God. See Zikkaron Zot, fol. lOo. His follower, R. Qaloniums Qalman Epstein, in 
Ma 'or va-Shenush IV, fol. 26a, speaks about the ZadtSq who attains the slate of divest- 
ment of cmporealiiy and union with God, to behave In such a way that his followers 
will see him and he will become an example In odier words, the Zaddiq is an elitist 
mystic who is also able to ensure die mystical achievement of (he masses, whose mys- 
tical attaitmienis had remained. In eariier forms of Jewish mysticism, beyond the scope 
of die mystics* concern. See also the discussion of R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, where he 
asserts that the Hasid should pray directly to God in order to obtain die influx by the 
mediation of the ^addiq. 'Irin Qaddiskin Tamuyyana \ fol. 13b and below, n. 2S8. On 
the other hand, it 1$ possible to adduce an important example for the Rapopwt-Albert 
thesis from R. Menahem Mendel of Kossov. 'Ahavat Shalom, fol. 68a. whoe dte 
Zaddiqim are called (he "faces of the Divine Rresoicet'* and as such, by being in dieir 
presence, someone may lose his senses, or become effiaced, but dte Zaddiq dien gives 
him a new power to return to himself. In fact, the experience of the ZadMq is portrayed 
in terms diat are identical to those used to describe the encounto- between die mystic 
and the Divinity. Elsewhere, ibid., fol. 13b, this experience of annihilation in the ines- 
ence of a Zaddiq is atrributtd to die lower types of Zaddiqim. 

154. Toledo! Yizhaq, fol. lOcd A similar interpretation is found also in the Mag- 
gid of Kuznitz, 'Avodat Yisrael, fol. 25b and in R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, his son. 
Da 'at Moshe, fols. t76b. 54d; in R. Yehudah Leib of Zakilkov, Liqqutei Maharil, fol. 
5ab, and in another version, in SeferZikhron Shemuel, written by a disciple of the Mag- 
gid of Kuznitz, R. Shemuel Shemariah of Ostrowce (Ostrowce, 1925) I, fol. 61a, as a 
quotation from die Maggid Yisakhar Bct. See also Rapoport-Albert, "God and die Zad- 
dik" pp. 321-23; Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, p. 131; EHor, "Between Yesh and Ayin," pp. 
424-25. See also the passage from R. Yizhaq of Radvil, 'Or Yizhaq, translated by Sam- 
uel H. Dresner, "The Holiness of Man," Judaism 37 (1988): 157-59. On deiflcatton as 
the resuk of the theingical process see Georg Luck, "Theurgy and Forms of Worship 
in Neoplatonism," in eds. Neusner and alia. Religion, Science, and Magic, p. 189. 

155. Toledot Yizhaq. ibid., (his last phrase recurs several times in this passage. 
See also R. Reuven Horowitz's Duda 'yim ba-Sadek, fol. 52b, where he quotes in the 
name of Rebbe of Neskhiz, an interesting passage on (he difference between the deeds 
of die Zaddiq and those of God. Cwnpare also to R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, Be'er 
Moshe i fol 26d. 

156. Compare to the view expressed by R. Joseph Giqatitla in his Sha 'arei 'Orali 
II, p. 107 and 90-91, where (he topic of the magical achievements of the ascending 
prayo' is dealt with explicidy. 
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157. Da 'at Moske, fol. 176ab; see also ibid., fol. 99b; ibid., Qehilat Moshe. fol. 

65c. 

1 58. Da '^at Moshe. to\. \76i. The pun is Hayyei ha-Hayyim, an epithelon for God, 
and hiyyut. Compare also R. David of Mikhelaiev, a student of the Besht, printed in 
Liqqutei 'Amarim, fol. 4a and in R. Abraham the Angel's Hesed le- ^Avraham, fols. 
36d, 37c, and R. Menahem Nahum of Chwuobyl, Me 'or 'Einayim, p. 135. On p. 143 
this master describes even the ability of the Zaddiq to "create worlds" if he is united 
with the Creator. On this issue see additional sources discussed by Idel in Golem, pp. 
106-8. See also below, chap. 5, n. II 3. 

159. See Liqqutim Hadashim, fol. 5dand Pe'er Yisrael, fol. 151a. 
m. Mo 'edQatan, fol 17a. 

161. Cf. Judges, 13:18. 

1 62. Quoted in a collection of Hasidic teachings preserved by R. Jacob Shemuel 
ha-Levi Horowitz, and printed in "Yalqut Shemuel," ed. Y. L. ha-Kohen Maimon, 
Sefer ha-Besht (Jerusalem, 1960), p. 304 (HetKew). See also R. Moshe Eliaqum 
Beri 'ah. Be 'er Moshe, fol. 26cd. 

1 63. For more on this issue, see also below in the Concluding Remarks, pars. 2, 4, 

6. 

164. See R. Jacob Joseph of Polnoy, Za/>iar Pa 'aneah, fol. 33a: Ben Porat Yosef, 
fol. I21cd and compare also to the story of R, Moshe Zevi of Savaran, adduced by 
Piekarz, Studies in Braslav Hasidism, p. 1 10 n. 62. The Besht himself was reported to 
be unable to come out of his mystical state of concentration, or union, devequt, and 
speak with men in a normal way. He was taught by his mystical mentor, Ahiyah the 
Shilonite, a technique for this purpose. See Ya'ari, 'Two Editions." p. 552, where the 
Yiddish version is more complete. See also, Ben Amoz-Mintz, In Praise of the Baal 
Shem Tov, p. 129, Weiss, in Studies in Hasidism, ed. Rubinstein, p. 140. The device, 
the recitation of Psalms, is a nomian type of activity. See also the tradition that stems 
from the Besht and the Great Maggid passed to R. Shneor Zaiman of Liady, concming 
the recitation of the Psalms every day. Cf. Keter Shem Tov, Additions, fo). 1 1 3b. 

165. See the quotations referred to in notes 127 and 145 above. 

166. Qedushat Levi, fol. 5d (Appendix 20). On this issue see also Cordovero's 
view adduced above, chap. 2, par. 3. In Hasidism the correlation between performing 
the commandments and the attraction of the influx from above is a topos. See above, 
beside n. 73 and 1 03 and R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri ^ah,Be 'er Moshe I, fols. 26c, 27a, 94a. 

167. Cf. Qedushat Levi, fol. 60a. See also above beside n. 103 and 127. 

1 68. There is a certain stroke of irony that by cleaving to the "Life of Lives*' some- 
one reaches an experience of metaphorical death. 

169. Zikkaron Zot, fol. 29c (Appendix 21). Sec also ldt\. Kabbalah: New Perspec- 
tives, pp. 69-70, where I have analyzed some sources and details of this quote; there I 
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was inclined to see l( as being closer to the quietisi attitude that 1 assume the passage 
actually suggests. 

170. On (he mystical dimension of poverty see Louis Dupr£, The Deeper Life 
(CrossnMd Press. New York, 1981 ), pp. 39-46. Tishby, The Wisdom cfthe Zohar, vol. 
2, pp. 692-98. 

171. SAcmu ^ah Tovah, fol. 94a. See also ibid., fol. 63a. 

172. See Qedushat Levi, fol. 65bc. See also a passage of R. Nathan of Nemirov. 
discussed in Green, Devotion and Commandments, pp. 61, 90, n. 126, on the need to 
return ftvm the negation and attract the light into measures and vessels. See also R. 
Pinhas Menahem Eleazar of Piltz (formerly in Gur), Siftei ^addiq (Jerusalem, 1956). 
fol. 71a. 

173. Sidduro shel Shabbat, fol. Slab (Appendix 22); I have used Green's transla- 
tion, with some slight changes; cf. Devotion ami Commandmem, p. 87 n. 103. See also 
R. Jacob Joseph of Polnoy, Zt^iat Pa 'aneaJt, fol. 1 15d, where (he Zaddiq is described 
as someone who has left the human condition; Nittvqen me- 'Adam. Compare also to 
the tradition found in Keter Shem Tav I, fol. 2 1 d, transkued by Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, 
pp. 93-94. See also above beside n. 69 and below, n. 184. 

174. See especially Elior. "HaBaD: The Contemplative Ascent to God." p. 201. 

175. See nevertheless, No 'am 'Elimelekh. fol 49a. 

176. See, however, the tradition adduced by R. Alexander Safrin of Komamo, 
according to which the Seer of Lublin has told him that he never prayed in order to 
receive something, before he sees that it is the will of God that he will pray for it. Cf. 
Zilchron Devarim, pp. 148-49. 

177. No 'am 'Elimelekh, fol. 98c. 

178. Ibid. 

179. Netiv Mizoteikha. p. 103. Compare also to his Heikhal ha-Berakhah IV, fol. 

I2bc. 

180. Heikhal ha-Berakhah IV, fol. 12cd. 

181. Yihudim we-ziwwugim. 

182. The importance of the body in this context will be dealt with below, chap. 6, 
pars. 3.4. 

183. 'Ait/y. 

\M.NetivMizwoteikha, p. 19 (Appendix 23). See also ibid., pp. 17-18, 100, ibid., 
Heikhal ha-Berakhah V, fols. 35c. 1 72a: and Idel, "Universalixation and Iniegntion," 
p. 48. The assumption that the descent of the influx by the power of the Zaddiq is 
related to the unifkalion of all the worlds to the highest divine instance occurs long 
beforehand, in R. l^layyim of Oiemovitz's Sidduro shel Shabbat, fol. 52bc. For other 
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interesting discussions of the mystico-magical model see this author's Be W Mayyim 
Hayyim I. fols. 8a. 88cd. 93a. 

185. See also the opinion of R. Jacob ben Sheshet, a thirteenth century Kabbalist 
of Gerona, who envisioned divine interdictions as necessary for preparing the body in 
order to receive the soul that returns from the devequt experience. Cf. Idel, "Some 
Remarks on Ritual." pp. 125-127. 

186. See Idel. Mystical Experience, pp. 180, 208 n. 18. See also by Albotini, Sul- 
lam ha- 'Aliyah. p. 69 and also the passage on p. 74, adduced immediately below. 

187. Ibid., S/urfrej, p. 94. 

188. Sullam ha- ^Aliyah. p. 74 (Appendix 24). 

1 89. On the ecstatic proclivities of R. Meshullam Zushia of Hanipoli as well as 
some stories about him; e.g. Buber, Talex ofHasidim: The Early Masters, pp. 236, 243, 
249, 252, and below, chap. 5, n. 1 1 . 

190. Qarov lehiibattel bi-meziy 'ui. This phrasie occurs also Be 'er Moshe fols. 9b, 
85c. See also Ma 'or va-Shemesh IV, fols. 25d-26a. 

191. Ibid., fol. 8c ( Appei>dix 25). This story recurs also in Sefer Bozina ' Qaddis- 
ha' of R. Nathan Neta' ha-Kohen of Kalbiel (Brooklyn, 1984), fol. 12b. Compare also 
the description of the ecstatic state of R. Moshe Eliaqum's father, the Maggid of 
Kuznitz. in Da 'at Moshe, fol. 73a, to be discussed immediately. See also the interesting 
passage of R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, 7rin Qaddishin, fol. 34ab, eMRazin de- 'Oraita ' (no 
pagination), where he describes R. Abraham Yehoshu'a of Apta's ability to predict the 
futuie by means of his feeling in his limbs. Prom the context of this story we may 
extrapolate that R. Yisrael himself would claim this ability for himself. Compare to 
ibid., fol. 53a. 

192. See Shohat, "ha~Zaddiq," pp. 302-3. See also below, chap. 6. 

193. See Be'er Moshe, fols. 9b, 85c. See also more recently R. David Yizhaq 
Aiziq Rabinowttz, Zemah David (Brooklyn, 1941), fol. 6Scd. 

194. Be 'er Moshe, M. 127c. 

195. Ibid. Sec also his Da at Moshe, fol. 73a. 

1%. It should be mentioned that in other passages in this book the more common 
version of the mystico-magic model is also represented. See Be ^er Moshe, fols. 49c, 
56a. 

197. Da 'at Moshe. fol. 73a. See also the description of the state of ecstasy that is 
connected with devequt, in R. Yisrael of Kuznitz, 'Avodat Yisrael, fol. 69ab. 

1 98. R. Eleazar Ze 'ev of Kretchinev, Raza ' de- 'Uvda ^ Sha ^ar ha- 'Otiyoi. fol. 

20a. 

1 99. "MysUcai Man," pp. 404-5, 412, 414. 



200. Ibid., pp. 383. 388, 403. 
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201. Ibid., p. 378. 1 wonder whetho* the two stages in the life of the Besbl, and in 
the biogiafrfiy of Hasidic masters, the hidden, hester, and the manifest, gillui, do reflect, 
respectively the mystical and the magical — the latter being related to the open activity 
as a leader of the community. See Weiss, Studies, pp. 256-57. 

202. On erotic imagery in Jewish mysticism in general, and on Hasidism in par- 
ticular, see Geoig Langer, Die Erotik der Kabbala (Prague, 1923), especially pp. 59- 
73; Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 179-205; Charles Mopsik, La iettre sur la smnteti 
(Lagrasse, 1986); E. R. Wolfson, "Female Imagery of Torah; From Literary Metaphor 
to Religous Symbol," in From Ancient Israel to Modem Judaism: intellect in Quest cf 
Understanding: Essays in Honor or Marvin Fox, ed. J. Neusner, E S. Frerichs, and N. 
M. Sama (Atlanta, 1989), vol. 2, pp. 302-5; idem; "Walking as a Sacred Duty," David 
B iaie, Eros and the Jews (Basic Books. New York. 1 992), pp. 1 2 1-48. See also below, 
note 223. 

203. See also Abraham Y. Heschel, Kotzk, The Struggle for Integrity (Tel Aviv, 
1973) vol. I, pp. 235-43 (Yiddish) and S. H. Dresner's English exposition of Heschel's 
view in Sliefa II 2 (1981 ): 23-25 and below, chap. 4 n. 108-9. 

204. Toledot Ya ^aqov Yos^. fol. 92a; Ktoneth Passim, p. 1 20; Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 
1 15c. See also Dresner, Zaddik, pp. 230, 307 n. 42, a fragmentary English translation of 
Ben Porat Yosef. 

205. Ben Porat Yos^, fol. I I5d. On the concept of "female waters" see Liebes, 
'The Messiah of the Zohar," p. 179. n. 3 14 and the forthcoming article of Elliot Wolf- 
son. "On Becoming Female: Oossing Gender Boundaries in Kabbalistic Ritual and 
Myth." See also Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 57. 

206. Page 168 (Appendix 26). Compare also to the view that the righteous con- 
tribute vitality and ttnninosity to God. precisely those terms that occur in connection to 
the drawing down processes. Cf. R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri 'ah. Be 'er Moshe, fol. 93c and 
R. (Jalonimus (Jalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh II, fol. 7ab. See also below, n. 246. 

207. See e.g., R, Naftali Zevi of Ropshitz, 'Imrei Shefer fol. 4a where the lower 
arousal is the preparation of the sou! for the study of Torah and prayer, for their own 
sake, while the supernal arousal will emerge, namely that we shall receive an illumina- 
tion fmm above. This sitiution is reminiscent of that described in Azulai's [nssage 
mentioned in n. 208 below. See also R. Nafiali's 'Ayalah Skeluhah. fol. tSb. 

208. Conmientaiy on Massekhet 'Avot, fol. 2b. More on this passage see below, 
chap. 6, par. 3. 

209. See R. Yizhaq Shapira of Neskhiz, Toledot Yiihaq, fol. lOc. 

210. Ibid. See also in Darkhei Zedeq, fols. 4b-5a, where the person at prayer is 
told to visualize that the Shekhinah is enclothed in him during a prayer performed in 
deep devotion, bi^deveqia. Is this directive part of the "feminine" feeling of the mystic, 
who identifies himself with the divine feminine in onto' to pray to the divine male? 
Compare also to 'Or ha- 'Emet, fols. 15a and especially 17c; see also Gries, The Con- 
duct Literature, p. 330 and footnote 10. 
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21 1. Toledoi Yizhaq, (o\. lOc on the cosmic implications of the drawing down see 
below, chap. 6, pars. 3-4. 

212. Compare the text of R. Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, analyzed in Idel, "Uni- 
versalization and Integration," p. 40. 

213. This phrase occurs also in the passage from the Great Maggid cited above, 
and it became a leitmotif of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk and even more of the Seer of Lub- 
lin: see also the similar discussion of R. Yisrael's son in his Be Vr Moshe, fol. 92b. 

214. Zera\ In a passage that occurs in the context of this quote, the Maggid of 
Kuznitz proposes a very interesting ptin on the term Zero '. whose letters, when per- 
muted, form the word 'Ezer, namely helper or counterpart, an obvious allusion to Eve, 
namely the feminine aspect of man. 

215. 'Okev Israel, fol. 81cd; compare also to R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri^ah's Be 'er 
Moshe. fols. 91d-93a. ibid., Binal Moshe, fols. 14a. 16b; R. Reuven Horowitz. 
Duda 'im ba-Sadeh, fols. 59ab, 79ab; R. Shimeon Ashkenazi of Yaroslav, Naklal Shim- 
eon, fol. 20a and especially to R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh II, 
fol. 6ab, who interprets the Rabbinic description of man as du-parzufin in the light of 
the concepts discussed above. On the issue of healing by the Zaddiq see also R. 
Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, in Green, Upright Practices, pp. 156-57. The sexual 
designations of the two stages of the model is reminiscent of the way Heiler describes 
the mystical path as feminine and the prophetic one as masculine. See his Prayer, p. 
146. 

216. See Ron it Meroz, Redemption in the Lurianic Teaching (Ph.D. thesis, Jerus- 
alem, 1988), pp. 97-98, 102, 104, 107 (Hebrew). ComparetoR.Ze'ev Wolf of Zhito- 
mir, 'Orfei-A/e^(>, fol. 213b. 

217. This issue itself is hinted at by the Behst; see Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 1 1 Sd. 

218. See below, n.246. 

219. Behi[nat} meqabbel. 

220. Qedushat Levi, fol. 66c (Appendix 28); see also ibid., fol. 65c. This tradition 
was cited and discussed by R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, Da 'at Moske, fol. 75a. and see 
also his relative, R. Elimelekh ben Hayyim of Kuznitz, a later descendant of the 
Kuznitzer Rebbe, in his Vmrei 'Elimelekh (Warsaw, 1876), fols. 6d, I36d. Compate 
also to a similar interpretation in a collectioh of the views of the Great Maggid, 
Shemu '^ah Tovah, fols. 5 1 a, 55b, 94ab and 'Or ha 'Emet, fol. 6d, R. Ze'ev Wolf of Zhi- 
tomir, 'Orha-Meir, fol. 16c, where an important quotation on our issue, in the name of 
the Great Maggid, occurs; R. Asher Zevi of Ostraha, Ma 'ayan ha-Hokhmah, fols. 39b, 
86ab and his text quoted below in Concluding Remarks, par. 2 and in R. Meir ha-Levi 
of Apta's 'Or la-Shamayim, fol. 98d. See also below, n. 246. 

22 1 . See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 1 56-99. 

222. See 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 6d: "Hu ' Itbarakh kiveyakhol nuq{ba] le-ha-Zaddi- 
qim." However, it should be mentioned that according to the same text, nowadays, after 
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the creation of the world, when someotK performs the commandments he receives the 
"mind," sekhel. from God, and the relationship between the woishiper and God is, 
respectively, that of female and male. When someone perfcmns a commandinent he is 
conceived as a female, who gives birth to it See also iUd., fols. 51b, 53ab. 

223. See Yehuda Liebes, "A Treatise on Zoharic Language," by R. Wolf, son of 
R. Yonathan Eibeschuetz, on His Company and on die Secret of Salvation," Qiryat 
5«/«r(1982): 177-78 (Hebrew). See also D. BMe. Eros and the Jews. pp. 121-48. See 
also below, chap. 4, n. 106 and note 202 above. 

224. Qttietistic Elements, pp. 75-76. 

225. Toledot 'Aharon I, fol. 31c. 

226. See also ibid., fols. 39c and 40a. 

227. Ibid., fol. 39c. 

228. Ibid., fol. 39d. 

229. See especially ibid., II, fol. 4a*d: see also the veiy interesting discussi«i of 
R. Yizhaq Aiziq Isaac Safiin of Komamo, Heikhal ka-Berakhah IV, fol. 12ab. 

230. See par. 3 above the texts of R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev and R. Abraham 
the Angel. 

23\.Razova-shov. 

232. This type of description occurs several times in this book; see e.g,. III. fol. 

38b. 

233. Behinat ha-Yesh. 

234. On the revelation of the infinite God within His attributes in a context that is 
very similar to our discussion here, see R. Abraham the Angel, Hesed la- 'Avraham, 
fols. 23d-24a. 

235. Compare above, the quotation from QedushatLevi, fol. 5b. See also R. Shneor 
Zalman's f<Mmulation in the same book. III, fol. 75d. where the iHokenness of the heait 
is presented as the cause of the drawing down of remedies and blessings. See also the 
view that self-abnegation is the reason for drawing down from above in an anonymous 
Ilabadic tent, printed by Mondshein, Migdal 'Oz, p. 290, and ibid., p. 129. 

236. Me-ha-hishtahhelut. 

237. Uqqutei Torah on the Song cf Songs IV, fol. 46ab (Appendix 29). The inter- 
preted vext is found in ibid., fol. 45ac. See also Torah 'Or. fol. 99c. See also Elior, The 
Theory cf Divinity, pp. 186-89, 358-59. 

238. Niddah, fol. 3 lb. See Uqqutei Torah, fol. 46b and compare to the above quo- 
tations from the Hasidic sources. 

239. See Tishby, The Wisdom of the Zohar. vol. 1. pp. 298-99. Interestingly 
enough, die single master that was described as the husband of the Shekhinah, in addi- 
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tion to the mythical figure of Moses, is R. Pinhas of Koretz; see R. Yizhaq Isaac Safrin 
of Komamo, Netiv Mizwoteikha, p. 92, where R. Jacob Shimshon, a student of R. 
Pinhas, describes his vision of the master. 

240. Sec Liebes, 'The Messiah of the Zohar," pp. 205-7. As Elliot R. Wolfson has 
pointed out, in the theosophical Kabbalah it is possible to Find also the myth of gender 
change as the male becomes female. On the description of the Zaddiq as female vis & 
vis God, who ts portrayed as male, see his "Circumcision. Vision of God, and Textual 
Inteipretaiion: From Midrashic Trope to Religous Symbol," History of Religions 11 
(1987): 204-5 and Daniel Boyarin, "This We Know to Be the Carnal Israel: Circumci- 
sion and the Erotic Life of God and Israel." Critical Inquiry 18 (1992), p. 493-97. 

241. XAtA. Mystical Experience, pp. 179-227. 

242. 'ihbur. 

243. Ms. Paris BN 777. pp. 46-47; ms. Muenchen 40, fol. 247ab. See Idel, Mys- 
tical Experience, pp. 193-94. 

244. See his "The Song of Songs, Abulafia and the Alter Rebbe." Jewish Review, 
April-May, 1990: 10-11; ibid.. "Hotam Bolet Hotam Shoqe'a, in the Teaching of 
Abraham Abulafia and the Doctrine of Habad." Sinai 107 (1991): 54-57 (Hebrew). 

245. On this issue 1 shall elaborate elsewhere; see meanwhile the parallel discus- 
sion of R. Yisrael of Kuznilz. 'Avodat Yisrael fol. 7b. 

246. 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 51b (Appendix 30). On the question of theurgy and power 
see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 157-66. The same phenomenon of substi- 
tuting a rabbinic theurgical term by Ta 'anug occurs also in the case of the view that 
Israel is providing sustenance to God, which becomes in Hasidism "Israel provides 
delight to God"; see 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 53c. According to the Besht, the intermittent 
coming close to God and the retreat, razo va-shav, are intended to continuously recreate 
the feeling of delight, that is "the quintessence of the worship to God." cf. ToUdot 
Ya ^aqov Yosef, fols. 92b, 139c; Keter Shem Tov I, fol. 16b. See also above the quotation 
of R. Levi Yizhaq, in the name of the Great Maggid, beside n. 220 and Toledot Ya 'aqov 
Yosef. fo)s. S6a (quoted below. Appendix A) and 170a, where the Besht is quoted as 
defming the Zaddiq as "someone who delights in the worship of God." See also Idel, 
Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 150-51, p. 352 n. 366. See also above, n. 206 and 
Tishby-Dan, "Hasidism," p. 796; Schatz-Uffenhetmer, Quietistic Elements, pp. 86-87, 
92, 102. See also below, chap. 6 n. 42. Compare also to R. Aharon of Zhitomir, Toledot 
'Aharon II, fol. 20c. 

It should be mentioned that one of the texts of AbulaFia dealing with the "delight" 
as part of the mystical experience, which was analyzed in my aforecited book, was pre- 
served not only in the manuscripts of this work, but also in Midrash Talpiyot, fol. 22c, 
which quotes it from Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah 1, fol. S9a. This is a verbatim quotation from 
Abulafia' s Sefer Hayyei ha-Nefesh, ms. Munchen 408, fol. 6Sa. This book of Abulafia 
indeed influenced Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah. Therefore, the Hasidic masters had access, at least 
to Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah and to Midrash Taipiyyot, where the passage on the delight, 
ta 'anug. involved in the mystical experiences was copied. On the whole issue of Abu- 
lafia's Kabbalah, see Idel, Mystical Experience pp. 186-87. 
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247. Qedushat Levi, fols. I18d, It 9a; Matt, "Ayin" p. 145 and his imponant 
accompanying footnotes, The general impact of this important Kabbalistic boolc for 
Hasidism, and even for the Lurianic Kabbalah, still awaits a detailed analysis. Here I 
would like to note the extensive influence of this book on R. Yisreel, the son of R. Levi 
Yizhaq of Beidkhev. See his Liqqiaei Maharin (Jerusalem, I960), which is replete 
with quotations from this book. See also R. Jacob Joseph of Poionoy, Ben Porat Yosef, 
fol. 1 12cd, where he points out die source of one of the most important phases of the 
metapjiysics of Hasidism, ktxA ha-po'el be-nif'at, in this Commentary on Seftr 
Yezirah. For the importance of the theory of 'Ayin for the Great Maggid's theory of 
magic, see Weiss, Studies, p. ISO. 

248. Hokhmot. 

249. Koah mukhan letjobbel zurot. The phrase koah mukhan as a description of the 
hyle is found in R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov (the philosopher) in his commentary on 
the Guide of the Perplexed I, chap. 28. His view was copied by R. Barukh of Kossov, 
^Amud ha- 'Avodah, fol. 25a. I wonder whether this phrase and its parallels do not 
reflect the Neoplatonic concept of intelligible matter, see John M. Dillon, "Solomon 
Ibn Gabiiol's Doctrine of Intelligible Matter," in Goodman, Neoplatoiuan in Jewish 
Thought, pp. 61-76. See also the quotation of R. Menahem Nahum, from anonymous 
books, to the effect that the steresis must precede existence, havayah. Me 'or 'Einayim, 
p. 196. See also Weiss, Studies, pp. 150-51, where he explains the magical view of R. 
Hayyim Haike of Amdtn^ as related to changing the will of God, namely by drawing 
forth from the divine will a possibility (hat is actualized. 

250. Qedushat Levi, fol. 6a-6b (Appendix 31). Compare also to R. Dov Baer of 
Miedzyrec, Maggid Devarav le- 'Ya 'aqov, pp. 68-69 where the "annihilation" ensures 
the descent of vitality. 

251. See Qedushat Levi, fol. 72b. 

252. In some instances, not only the ritual acts draw down the influx but also the 
human limbs that correspond to these religious deeds. This theme occurs in several 
treatments; see e.g., R. Abraham of Kalisk, Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 8c. For more on 
this issue, see below, chaps. 4 par. 4; 5, par. 2. 

253. Qedushat Levi, fol. 9b. 

254. Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 28a; see also fols. 17b, 21a. 

255. Liqqutei Torah III, fol. 22c (Appendix 32). 

256. 'Amudha- 'Avodah fol. 44a. See alto ibid., fols. 30d and 108bc. On fol. 30d, 
R. Barukh compares the hiyuli lo the supernal light, which can receive all forms. See 
also the view that the golem, which means in some texts prime matter, stands fcH- the 
highest hypostasis in R. Yizhaq Aiziq of Komamo, Nozer Hesed, pp. 90-91. See also 
Idel, Golem, pp. 145-47. It should be mentioned that this materialistic view of using 
the influx, as well as others (see e.g. R. Shemuel Shmelke of Nikolsburg, Divrei 
Shemuel, pp. 97-98, in a sermon deliveied in 1777). demonstrate that the materialistic 
view of our model seems to predate, or at least to be indepeiuleiH of the writings and 
social conditions of R. Elimelekh of Lisaitsk. Especially important in our context is R. 
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Jacob Joseph of Polonoy's text, Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 53b, where the attraction of the 
"influx and money" shefa ' u-mamon is safeguarded by the creation of the speech and 
voice of the prayer. TTierefore, in the other branch of Beshtian tradition, that of R. Jacob 
Joseph, the magical or materialistic views are also explicit See also R. Hayyim of 
Chemovitz, Be W Mayyim Hayyim I, fol. 8a and the very illuminating passage of R. 
Ze'ev Wolf of Zhitomir, 'Or ha-Me 'ir, fol. 25 Id, where this student of the Great Mag- 
gid conditions the amount of the influx by the "greatness" of the pronounced letters. He 
mentions explicitly the letters of the word Parnasah, namely living which attracts the 
material influx. Compare to ibid., fols. 14c, 247b, 24ga. 

257. On this expression, see also Pe W la-Yesharim (Jerusalem, 1921), fol. 12b 
and Gershom Scholem's remark in 'The Controversy against Hasidism and Its Leaders 
in Sefer Nezed ha-Dema Zion 20 (1955): 75, n. 10 (Hebrew). 

258. See above, n. 153. 

259. In the original, in Yiddish, Er vet far schwarzt verin, 

260. 7n'n Qaddiskin, fol. S3a. See also fol. 53d, where he asserts that the Zaddiq 
receives only in order to give to others, the distribution of the abundance being his 
delight. (See also his Pe 'er la-Yesharim, fol. 55b.) From our point of view more inter- 
esting is the quotation in the name of his father, R. Shalom Shakhna, who is reported 
to have said that the Zaddiq who uses the chariot here below will become a chariot to 
God in the next world. Moreover, he continues, the Zaddiq uses the chariot in this world 
in order to be able to draw from the supernal worlds, which are, as I propose to under- 
stand the text, also a chariot. See ibid., fol. S4ab. Is the chariot understood as a talisman! 
In any case, we know that R. Yisrael used very luxurious chariots. Quoted in the name 
of the father, this concept seems to amount to a mystico-magica! interpretation of the 
lifestyle of the son. See especially, his formulation of the nexus between the affluence 
of the Zaddiq and his drawing down the influx onto the world. Knesset Yisrael, fol. 
I8ab and Assaf, Rabbi Israel of Ruzhin, p. 179. 

261. See however, Scholem, Major Trends, p. 337, "Israel of Rishin ... is to put 
it bluntly , nothing but another Jacob Frank ... but the secret of his power is the mystery 
of the magnetic and dominant personality and not that of the fascinating teacher." Some 
lines iKforehand Scholem wrote about the "lust for power." See also Weiss, Studies, p. 
261. More recently, Mendel Piekarz has formulated a very critical attitude to the "dou- 
ble standard ethic" of the Hasidic institution of the Zaddiq from its very beginning; see 
Hasidism in Poland, p. 168. It is not my task here to become involved in these kinds of 
considerations, but I assume that a better understanding of the manner tite Zaddiqim 
understood their role may be connected to a better understanding of the mystico-mag- 
ical model. See also Assaf, Rabbi Israel of Ruzhin, pp. 178-79. 

262. See the story adduced by Samuel H. Dresner, Levi Yiihak ofBerditchev, Por- 
trait o/ a Hasidic Master (New York, 1974), pp. 132-33. See also the insistence of the 
Maggid of Kuznitz that only total effacement and consciousness of one's nothingness 
transforms him into a source of blessing for others; cf. '^Avodat Yisrael, fol. 25ab. On 

the Seer of Lublin's discussions on nothingness see also Glior, "Between Yesh and 
Ayin,'" p. 41 1. See also Assaf, Rabbi Israel ofRuzkin, pp. 136-37. 
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263. On this flgine, see Gedalyah Nigal, "On R. Aharon Shemuel ha-Kohen — 
One of the Studies of the Maggid of Miedzyrec," Sinai 78 (1976): 255-62 (Hebrew). 

264. Lesaggel. 

265. Using the image of Jacob's vision of the ladder in Genesis the author hints at 
the ascent of religious activity on high, and the descent of the influx afterward. This is 
quite an exceptional understanding of the ladder of ascent Compare to Alunann, "The 
Ladder of Ascension" (chap. 6 n. 123) and R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, Btn Porah 
Yosef, fol. 534 

266. Ve '^vak ha-Kohen, p. 45 (Appendix 33). See also ibid, pp. 45, 52 where 
religious activity causes the ascent of the worlds to the Infinite and the reception of the 
vitality and influx. Interestingly enough, this view is presented as found in "boolcs." 
The synthesis between the theurgical and the magical models is more afqiarent in ibid., 
pp. 109. 146, 150 where the theurgical activity precedes the magical one. See also 
above, n. 111. 

267. p. 45. See also pp. 45-46, where the author maintains that the soul of man has 
to elevate herself {lehagbiah) from this worid in order to come closer to holiness and 
vttaltly. Compare above, n. 88. See also two othCT important discussions on p. 46, 
where the ascent on high and the cleaving there are followed by die descent of the holi- 
ness upon the mystic. See also p. 47, where the assumption is that by perfonning the 
commandments someone brings down the influx and sustains thereby the world. The 
idea of becoming a pipe, or channel, for the descent of the vitality, which appears 
explicitly on this page, is not related to the idea of the Zaddig. Even In the entourage of 
the figure that is considered to be the founder of the "material Zaddiqism," R. 
Eltmelekh of Lisansk, die assumption was that the influx from above can be reached by 
everyone who paiticipales in die communal religious service; see R. Qalonimus Qal- 
man Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh II, fol. 16a. See below, chap. 6, n. 4 and 102. 

268. Weinstein and Bell, Saints and Society, p. 246. 

269. Ibid., p. 265. 

270. See his McNimistn. Mysticism, aitd Magic [Chapel Hill, 1982] pp. 158-164. 

NOTES TO CH AFTER 4 

1. On Lurianic kawanot vmus Hasidic prayer, see Weiss. Studies, pp. 95-96; 
Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietisiic Elements, pp. 128-47, Hasidism as Mysticism, pp. 
2 1 5-24 1 . The Luiianic view of mystical prayer, which constitutes a very impoftant fac- 
tor in this system, has not been studied in great detail. See, for the time being, Rcdand 
Goetschel, "Le probleme de la katvwanah dans le Yosher Lebab d'Emnumeul Hay Ric- 
chi (1937)" in Goetschel, ed. Pri^re, Mystique, Judaisme, pp. 207-24, Joseph Avivi, 
"Derashei Kavvanol le-Rabbi Yosef ibn Tabul." Studies in Memory of the Rishon Le- 
Zion R. Yizhak Nissim, ed. Meir Benayahu (Jerusalem, 1985), vol. 4, pp. 75-103 
(Hebrew). On Hasidic isayer in general see Wertheimer, Law and Custom, pp. 83-109. 

2. Weiss, Studies, p. 99. On Nathan of Gazza's abrogation of Lurianic Kawanot 
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see also Scholem, Sabbatm Sevi, pp. 272, 277-78; ibid., Messianic Idea, pp. 102-3; 
Tishby, Paths of Faith and Heresy, pp. 224-25; Green, Devotion and Commandment, 
pp. 81-82, n. 43; Rapoport-Albeit, "God and the Zaddik," pp. 315-25. 

3. Quietistic Elements, p. 143, n, 57; Hasidism as Mysticism, p. 235, note 56. 
According to this scholar, ibid., p. 1 39, the reason for the rejection of the Lurianic mys~ 
lical intentions is the qiiietist proclivity of the Hasidic masters. 

4. Yehuda Liebes, "Shabbetai Zevi's Attitude towards His Own Conversion," 
Sefitnot (N.S.) vol. 2(17), ed. Y. Hacker (Jerusalem, 1983), p. 289, n. 148 (Hebrew); 
see also idem, "A Treatise Written in Zoharic Language by R. Wolf, the son of R, 
Yonathan Eibeschuetz. on his Group and the Secret of Redemption," QS 570 982): 377 
(Hebrew). 

5. See Piekarz, The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 125-27, 335-36, where he deals 
with other types of critiques, mainly regarding the length of prayer when the kawanot 
were performed, and Jacobs. Hasidic Prayer, pp. 83-84. For additional instances of 
rejecting Lurianic kawanol, see Moshe Hallamish, "Luna's Status as an Halakhic 
Authority," eds. R. Elior-Y. Liebes, Lurianic Kabbalah, (Jerusalem, 1992). pp. 282-85 
(Hebrew). 

6. R. Elijah ha-Kohen, Midrash Talpiyot, fol. 162c-d. This work was already 
printed in 1736. Sec also the discussion below, n. 1221 and Heschel, The Circle of the 
Baal Shem Tov, p. 174, n. 82. 

7. Compare R. Moshe Cordovero's view in 'Or Ne'erav (Israel, 1965), p. 4 
where he maintains that idle thoughts attack solely those who pray without kawanot. 

8. On the connection between R. Elijah and Sabbateanism, see Gershom 
Scholem, "R. Elijah ha-Kohen ha-Itamari and Sabbateanism," Alexander Marx 
Festschrift (New York, 1950), pp. 451-70 (Hebrew section). 

9. Emden, Miipahat Sefarim, p. 1 12 (see Appendix I). See also Elozor Flekels, 
O/flsZ/fefcur (Prague. 1787). fols. 29b-30a. 

to. 'AVR. It seems that Emden is alluding as well to the "limb," and it may be con- 
nected with his criticism of the Hasidic movements during prayer, compare to Miipahat 
Sefarim, p. 78 (see Appendix 2). Compare also R. Moshe Cordovero's Pardes Rim- 
monim 32, chap. 1; 2, fol. 78c. See below, our discussion of the Hasidic conception, 
influenced by Cordovero, of the ascension of the spiritual forces of the sounds of 
prayer. 

II. Compare R. Pinhas Eliahu Hurwilz's assertion in Sefer ha-Berit, p. 284 (see 
Appendix 3). R. Pinhas warmly recommends the Lurianic system of Yihudim, but has 
no detailed or elaborate description of it. and has to limit himself to the general knowl- 
edge of the SeHrotic world and the trance the soul has to pass through during its ecstatic 
ascent and descent. Like Emden, he conclttdes that "God desires (one's) heart" Inter- 
estingly enough, in his book Ta'am 'Ezo, R. Pinhas commented on the first part of 
Emanuel Hayy-Riqqi's Mishnat Hasidim, whereas the parts concerning prayer 
remained without his commentary. 
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12. R. Shemuel ben Eliezer of Kalvarija, Darkhei No'am (Koenigsbos, 1764), 
fol. 98a (see Appendix 4). On this author see Tishby, "The Messianic Idea." pp. 16-24; 
Piekarz, The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 89-90, 15^64, 326-28. Gndoverian and 
Lurianic kawanot were hinted at by the SeHrotic values written above the words of the 
prayeis. The origin of this technique to allude to the Kabbalislic meaning of prayer is 
to be found in R. David Ben Yehudah he-Hastd's commentafy on prayer 'Or Zaru 'cr, 
see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 104-1 1 . 

13. Ibid, (see Appendix 5). 

14. Complaints similar to those of R. Shemuel can be found also among the Hasi- 
dim, as R. Zevi Wolf of Zhitomir, one of the Great Maggid's disciples, attests (see 
Appoidix 6); see 'Or ka-Me'ir, fol. 132c. Compare below, the complaint of another 
Hasid, R. Eleazar, the son of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk; see n. 88, 90. 

15. For an aiulysis of R. Hayytm's view of prayer see Emmanuel Etkes, "R. 
Hayyim of Volozhin's Doctrine and Activity as a Reaction of the Miinagdic Society 
towards Hasidism" PAAJR 39-39 (1972): 4042 (Hebiew); Lamm. Torah Ushmah. 
pp. 76-79; Benjamin Gross, "La pri^ dans le Nefesh Ha-Hayyim' de R. Hayyim de 
Volozhin" in Goetschel, ed. Priire, Mystique etJudaisme, pp. 225-44. 

16. R. Hayyim of Volozhin, Nefesh ha-Hayyim, fol. 25b (see Appendix 7). 
Another interesting passage, that concurs with the above, is found in R. Yizhaq ben 
Eliezer, Sefer ha-Gan ve-Derekh Moshe (Duehrenftin, 1 8 1 8) col. 7, fol. 3a and quoted 
in Lii/qutei 'Amarim, fol. 15c. where a short prayer to be recited before the regular 
prayer is adduced, to the effect that "because of the greatness of the deficiency of oar 
knowledge, there is no way for us to direct our thought to the plain meaning of the 
words, a fortiori to direct it to the secret of the Seftrot. and the hiwatuih etc.*' 
This prayer is, reportedly printed also in iMiqutei Zevi and in some prayerbooks. Hie 
assumption is that despite the fact that the prayer does tiot know the mystical kawatwt. 
by this short acknowledgement all the kawanot introduced by the men of the Great 
Assembly will be performed during his prayer, siiKe the words act in the way a medi- 
cine does, namely also without the knowledge of their inner potentialities. 

17. Ibid., fol. 25d (see Appendix 8), fol. 26b (Appendix 9). Cf. also fols. 26c. 27a. 
A very similar stand was that of R. Ezekiel Landau in his polemic against Hasidic 
prayer, see Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, pp. 146-48, 

18. Hitqashsherut. attachment, apparently has two possible meanings: (a) cleav- 
ing to articulate words (this problem will be clarified below); (b) spiritual concentration 
on the pronounced words. See also below. Appendix A. On this matter, it seems that 
there is no divergence between the views of the Besht and the Great Maggid and that 
of R. nnl^as of Koretz; compare, however, to Heschel, The Circle of the Baal Shem 
Tov, p. 20-21. In general, the approach to Hasidism in the teachings of these masteis 
differ substantially: see Green, Tormeraed Master, pp. 97-98. 

19. For Weiss 's letter, I substitute "pronounced letter" for reasons that will be elu- 
cidated in the following discussions; see especially n. 45 below. 
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20. R. Dov Bacr of Miedzytec, 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 77b; idem., Liqqutei Yeqarim, 
fol. 67a (see Appendix 10); R. Aharon of Apia, Ner Mizwah, fol. 6a, Buber, Origin and 
Meaning, pp. 1 36-37; Green, "Discovery and Retreat" pp. 110-11. See also the similar 
view of R. Abraham the Angel, the son of the. Great Maggid, printed by Mondshein. 
Migdal 'Oz, pp. 196-97. Cf. the translation by Weiss (slightly modified by this author), 
Studies, pp. 106-7; see Schatz-Uffenheimer. Quietistic Elements, p. 131; compare also 
to ^faggid Devarav ie-Ya '^aqov, p. 324 (Appendix M ). See also our discussion betow, 
and the Besht's view quoted in R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl's Me 'or 'Eynayim, 
p. 1 04 (see Appendix 1 2) and R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy , Ben Porat Yos^, fol . 9a. See 
also the view quoted by R: Qalonimus Qatman Epstein, in the name of R. Elimelckh of 
Lisansk, that attachment during prayer causes "the kawanot and unifications to be 
effected automatically." See Ma'or va-Shemesh S, fol. 31b (translated by Jacobs, 
Hasidic Prayer, p. 80), and ibid., 5, fol. 13a. See also Buber, Origin and Meaning, pp. 
136-37, 

An incisive critique of the use of the Lurianic Siddur, followed by the quotation 
of Cordovero*s definition of the kawanah and the view of the Great Maggid, which 
will be described below, is fouiu) in R. Aharon of Zhitomir, Toledot 'Aharon II, fol. 
36b. Another interesting comment regarding the Lurianic kawanot is transmitted by R. 
Moshe Eliaqum Beri^ah, in the name of his father the Maggid of Kuznttz; the latter 
asserted that the extant kawanot of Luria represent just one set that are pertinent for 
one day, and they are supposed to change each and every day. In order to become a true 
Lurianic Kabbalist one has to receive a new revelation every day. Thus, though rever- 
ing Luria, his kawanot were put on a pedestal of inaccessibility. ^e&Be'er Moshe, fol. 
I82bc. Compare also to the view of R. Dov Baer of Lubavitch, translated in Jacobs. 
Hasidic Prayer, pp. 9J-92 and compare to Eltor, The Theory of Divinity, pp. 318-19. 
See also Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 247-48. 

21. On the theurgic forces of the words of prayer see Nefesh ha-Hayyim, fol. 25c 
(see Appendix 13). 

22. Epistle on the Ascent of the Soul, Shivhei ha-Besht, ed. Mondshein, pp. 235- 
36 (see Appendix 1 4). See also R. Israel of Kuznitz, 'Avodat Israel, fol. 97a. Compare 
Jacobs, The Hasidic Prayer, pp. 75-77, 97; R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or 
^Eynayim p. 161 ; R. Abraham of Kalisk in Peri ha- 'Arez, Epistles, p. 81 (see Appendix 
15); R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh, 1, fol. 2 lab; R. Asher Zevi of 
Ostraha. Ma 'ayan Hokhmah, fol. 84c, Yehudah Arieh Leib of Gur, Sefat 'Emet, 4. fol. 
33d (see Appendix 16) and fol. 33bc; R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safrin of Komamo, Heildwl ha- 
Berakhah, 3, fol. 25c. Compare to Cordovero's view cited in n. 95 below and Introduc- 
tion, n. 85. On the inftnities related to single letters, see Idet, "Infinities of Torah," pp. 
148-49 and the periinent footnotes. See also below. Appendix B, n. 5. It seems that we 
have a Kabbalistic perception akin to the atomistic and, later on, Neoplatontc concept 
of 'all in all'; see Idel, "Differing Conceptions," p. 189, n. 255. On sounds and Renais- 
sance magic see Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic, pp. 8-10. On the integration of 
the soul see Idel. "Universatization and Integration," p. 2(X), n. 49. 

23. On this author see Piekarz, The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 85-86, 
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24. R. Nathan-Neta of Sieniawa. 'Oku Tamid I, fol. 33b (see Appendix 17); cf, 
also ibid., fols. 47b^8a. 

25. On the parallelism betwem the 248 limbs and 248 letters of Qeri'at Sham ' 
see Israel Ta-Shema, "'El Melekh Ne 'eman: The Metamorphosis of a Minhag," Tarbiz 
39 (1970); 184-94; ibid.. 40 (1981): lOS-6 (Hebrew); Elliot Wolfson, "Anthropomor- 
phic Imagery and Letter Symbolixm in the Zoharr JSJT 8 (1989): 161-63 (Hebrew). 
See atso above chap. 3 n. 1 1 1. 

26. For example, the connection between the emergence of the voice out of the 
soul and love has interesting parallels in Shemu 'ah Tovak, and I shall elaborate else- 
where on the significance of this link. 

27. R. Nathan-Neta\ 'OUu Tamid I fol. S2b (see Appendix 18); cf. also with fol. 
68b (Appendix 19). 

28. Ibid., I fol. 57a-b (see Appendix 20). The occurrence of the term qedushak 
may be the result of the influence of Lurianic Kabbalah, probably via R. ^nanuel 
Hayy-Rikki's Mishnai Hasidim, Masekhet TefilUu ha-'Asiyah, chap. 1. See above 
chap. 3, note 81. 

29. Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 71 (see Appendix 21). Compare to the state- 
ment adduced in the name of the Besht in R. Aharon of Apta, ^Or ha-Ganuz, fol. 18a 
that "the letters of the Torah are vessels and chambers of God, and by means of the kav- 
vanah. man draws down within them the emanation of the supernal light" and ibid, Ner 
Mipvah, fol. 6a. See also in the book of a student of the Besht, R. Moshe of Dolina's 
Divrei Moshe, fot. 46d, where a similar interpretation of the word chamber is offered. 
Cf. R. Menahon Nahum of Chernobyl in Me 'or 'Eynayim, p. 121 (Appendut 22). On 
God's immanence in the letters of Torah, see ibid.. Me V 'Eynayim, pp. 112, 122, and 
R. Ze'ev Wotf of Zhitomir, 'Or ha-Meir. fol. I4cd, where the Hebrew letters are con- 
ceived as houses and boxes. Compare to the view of R. Joseph of Hamadan, a late thir- 
teenth-century Kabbalist (see Appendix 23). See Idel, The Concept of the Torah," p. 
67 where the sources and gennal conceptual context of this passage are discussed. See 
also R. Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, Peri ha- 'Arei, fol. 10b and below. Concluding 
Remarks, par. 3. 

30. On the specific meanings of the "chambers" see the discussion below on pro- 
nounced letters as "palaces." 

31. "Godhead" stands here for the term rukaniyyut ha-Sefirot discussed later on. 
See also R. Asher Zevi of Ostraha. Ma 'ayan ha-Hokhmak, fol. 39b, where he speaks 
about the drawing down of 'Elohii, apparently a form of 'Etohut, into letters. It is inter- 
esting to remark that the Great Maggid consciously refrains Utm using the expression, 
"spiritual force of Sefirot" or "of sounds," notwithstanding their occurrence in both the 
sayings of the Besht and R. Jacob JosefA of Polonoy; see Toledof Ya 'aqov Yosef, fols. 
3a. 6a, 169a. He mainly speaks of "spiritual force" without any further quatifkation. 
We can. however, coiKlude that the latter master not only quotes texts important for the 
unearthing of the sources of Hasidi»n but also tends to preserve the authentic terminol- 
ogy, which had afaeady been obliterated in the homiletic discussion of the Great 
Maggid. 
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32. See Jacobs, TkeHasidic Prayer, p. 42. 

33. See n. 34, 86 below. 

34. Jacobs, ibid, pp. 41-42 and n. 14 above. See also Loewenthal, Communicat- 
ing the Infinite, pp. 158-59, Krassen, "Devequt and Faith." pp. 88. 136-47. Interest- 
ingly enough, a disciple of R. Elimelekh, R. Qalonimus Qatman Epstein of Cracow, 
reports ihal his master did not pray using the Lurianic kawanot. though he used the 
prayer book of Luria, since it was typographically better as regards the letters of the 
Divine Name. See Ma 'or va-Shemesh 5, fols. 1 3a, 3 1 b, Weiss, Studies, pp. M 6-1 7. For 
another explanation for the use of the Lurianic nusah of prayer, which disregards the- 
urgical prayer, see R. Zadoq ha-Kohen, Quntres Divrei Halomot, printed together with 
his Resisei Lailah (Bene! Beraq, 1967), p. 185. Nevertheless, the printing of various 
prayer books with Lurianic Kawanot in the eighteenth century is an issue that has to 
be examined in detail as it has been neglected by modem studies of Hasidic prayer. See 
also the attitude of the Rabbi of Zanz, R. Hayyim, who declared thai through the reci- 
tation of the first verse of the Eighteen Benedictions he could achieve whatever was 
been achieved by the Kabbalists who used the Kawanot for three hours; cf. R. Eliezer 
Ze'ev of Kretchinev, Raza ' de- 'Uvda \ Sha 'ar ha- 'otioi, p. 47. Even more extreme is 
the critique, attributed by an opponent to Hasidism, R. Hayyim Haike of Amdura, 
addressed to those who pray with Lurianic kawanot; they were reportedly described as 
narin. shwentz and epicurus, namely "stupid, bigots, and heretical." See R. David of 
Makov, Shever Poshe 'im, in Wilensky, Hasidism and Miinaggedim, II, p. 165. 

35. For example, Cordovcro's commentary on liturgy Tefillah le-Moshe and R. 
Isaiah Horowitz's Sha 'ar ha-Shamayim or R. Nathan Neta's "Olat Tamid. It is strange 
that these, as well as other commentaries on Jewish liturgy, in existence long before 
Hasidism, were not taken into consideration by modem research on the Hasidic way of 
prayer. It is an important desideratum of the proper sttidy of Hasidism to peruse these 
commentaries as possible sources of inspiration for the Hasidic masters; see Moshe 
Idel, "Kabbalistic Prayer and Colors," Approaches to Judaism in Medieval Times, ed. 
David R. Blumenthal, (Atlanta, Georgia. 1988). vol. 3, pp. 1 7-19. 

36. See e.g. Sack, "The Influence of Cordovero on Seventeenth-Century Jewish 
Thought," pp. 365-79; ibid., "Prayer," pp. 5-12, and Krassen, "Devequt" and Faith, 
pp. 149, 162-87, 

37. See the commentaries on the alphabet found in BT. Shabbai, fol. I04a-b, 
'Oliyot de-Rahbi 'Aqiva in its various versions, as well as the voluminous Kabbalistic 
literature on this subject which deserves a comprehensive monograph. See for the time 
being Elias Lipiner's pioneering study, Ideologia del Alfabeto Hebreo (Buenos Aires, 
I %7) (Yiddish) [and see now the expanded Hebrew translation Hazon ha- 'Otiyoi (Jerusa- 
lem, 1 989)]. Cf. Elliot R. Wolfson, "Anthropomorphic Imagery and Letter Symbolism 
in the Zohar." JSJT 8 (1989); 147-81 (Hebrew); ibid.. "Letter Symbolism and Mctka- 
vah Imagery in the Zohar, 'Alei Shefer: Studies in the Literature of Jewish Thought 
Presented to Rabbi Dr. Alexandre Safran (Bar-Ilan, 1990). 195-236 (English section). 
On the monadic perception of letters in Heikhalot literature see also Karl Erich Groez- 
inger, "The Names of God and the Celestial Powers: Their Function and Meaning in 
the Hekhalot Literature," JSJT 6 (1 987): 53-69 (English section). 
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38. See Rachel Elior (ed.), Heikhalot Zutarti, /S/rsu|>pl. 1 (1982), 28 (Appendix 
24). The same phrase occurs in Havdalah de-Rabbi 'Aqiva; see the edition of Gershom 
Scholem in Tarbiz 50 ( 1 980-8 1 ): 255, as well as the parallel sentence on p. 256. On the 
link between writing Arabic tetters as separate characters and magic, see E. Doutt^, 
Magie et Religion dans FAfrique du Nord (Algier, 1 908). p. 174. On concentration on 
a single letter of a prayer as a mystical practice see the text of Heikhalot literature 
printed in Elior, ibid., p. 36 (Appendix 25). R. Ishmael was the recipient of this practice. 
Interestingly enough. R. Aqiva, his contonporaiy, is reported to have also dealt with 
meditation upon separate leners; see 'Avoi de-R. Nathan, chap. 6. 

39. Pesiqta Rabbati, edited by M. FreiAnann (Jerusalem. 1963), fol. 104a (see 
Appendix 26). See Scholem, "The Name of God,'* pp. 169-70. n. 44. 

40. Ms. Vatican 228, fol, 99b (see Appendix 27). See also Scholem (n. 38 above), 
p. 254, n. 14 and the^xt printed by G. Scholem. Kitvei Yad be-Qabbalah (Jerusalem, 
1 930), p. 21 7. On monadic views in early Kabbalah see Idel, "Reificadon of Language" 
p. 59. 

41. Ms. Roma- Angelica, 38, fol. 6a; ms. MUnchen, 285, fol. lOa (see Appendix 
28) and Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneuiics, pp. 106-7. Weiss. Studies, p. 104. 
remarks, en passant, that the Besht's method "is not far from the medieval technique 
of Abraham Abulafia," without any further elaboration. Another illuminating term was 
proposed by Shalom Rosenberg in his paper "Prayer and Jewish Thought — Trends and 
Problems," in Prayer in Judaism: Continuity and Change, edited by G. H. Cohen 
(Ramat Gan, 1978), p. 97: "The mystical prayer sometimes caused the disintegration 
of the text" (Hebrew). On the atomistic view of letters see R. Cadiou, "Atomes et ele- 
ments graphiques," Bulletin de t' association GuiUaume Budi (October, 1958). pp. 54- 
65. Cranpare also lo R. Nathan Shapira of Cracow, Megaileh 'Amuqol, ed. Shalom 
Weiss (Benei Beraq, 1982) 2, pp. 35-36 where the assumption ts that each of the 
twenty-two tetters of the alphabet consists of the divine Name. Immediately before- 
hand and afterward, pp. 35-36, this Kabbalist mentions that there are pipes thiu come 
from each letter, obviously influenced by Cordovero. A similar view occurs also in the 
other version of this book (Jerusalem, 1981) fols. I2d-I3a. These two books are addi- 
tional channels for the possible influence of Cordovero's view of language on Hasidic 
sources. This whole concept was accepted by R. Shelomo Rocca from Megaileh 'Amii- 
qot, in his Kawanat Shelomo, fol. 78c. Although this is a book deeply influenced by 
Luria's theory of kawanot, Cordovero's influence is nevertheless conspicuous in sev- 
eral instances. See also below, ch. 6, note 85. See also the very interesting discussion 
of R. Hayyim of Chemovitz, Be 'er Mayyim Hayyim I, fol, 8d. 

42. The meaning of die "vision" of the "force" is vague, and seems to suggest that 
the division of woids into letters is connected with a certain kind of contemplation, and 
probably with letters and not sounds. This may be compared to the Hasidic contempla- 
tion that attends the perception of the spiritual force inherent in the letters. 

43. Abraham Abulafia, 'Ozar 'Eden Ganuz, ms. Oxford-Bodleiana 1580, fol. 
172b (Appendix 29). For the context of this sentence see Idel, Language, Torah and 
Hermeneuiics, pp. 106-7. Compare also to Sha 'arei Zedeq, written by an anonymous 
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Kabbatist in Abulafla's circle (see Appendix 30) (ms. British Library Or. 10809. Caster 
954, Tol. 19b; now in print, pp. 2^30.) See also above, chap. 2. par. 2. 

44. Cf. Idel, ibid., pp. 107-9. 

45. In Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, the term ^ot stands for both the written and 
vocal forms of the letters; see Georges Vajda, "Les Lettres et les sons de la langue arabe 
d'apr£s Abu-Hatim al-Razi," Arabka 8 (1961): 1 14-15, n. 3. Given the magical char- 
acteristics of some of the texts discussed below, it is obvious that the pronunciation of 
the letters is strictly necessary in order to achieve the aim of prayer. For the magical 
features of the articulate form see the interesting passage on the peculiar power of the 
Egyptian language when spoken; William Scott (ed.), Hermetica (Oxford, 1924), vol 
I , pp. 264-65. For more on 'oi, see below, chap, 6 par. 3 beside n. 40. 

46. See Idel, Mystical Experience, p. 26 (see Appendix 3t). Two close parallels 
are quoted, see pp. 24-26, and see also in Ner 'Elohim, a treatise from Abulafla's 
school, ms. MuiKhen, 10, fot. )64b (see Appendix 32). Compare, especially to the 
interesting passage from Abulafla's Gan Na 'ul, ms. Munchen 58, fol. 335b, where he 
discusses the way of achieving prophecy, or according to another version, the prophetic 
comprehension, by means of letters ( 'Oiiyoi) the attributes of numbers {Middot ka- 
Sefiroi) and seals {Hotamot), in order to draw down by their means the supernal, divine 
forces and cause them to dwell here below on earth. This text was copied in Sefer ha- 
Peliy 'ah I, fol. 80a. Compare also to the passage from Abuiafia's Mqfteah ha-Sefirot, 
cited below. Appendix A. See also Scholem, 'The Name of God," pp. 1 85-86. 

47. See ms. Vatican 528, fot. 71b and Idel, Mystical Experience, p. 26 (Appendix 
33). The creation referred to here is that of the Golem. On this issue see Scholem, On 
the Kabbalah, pp. 169-204 and Idel, Golem, pp. 96-1 IS. Compare the quotation fi'om 
Abulafla's 'Or ha-Sekhel, cited below, n. 48. where the drawing downwards of super- 
nal force by pronunciation of letters is obvious. See also the previous footnote, the text 
from Abulafla's Gan Na 'ul. On magic combined with prophecy, i.e., the highest mys- 
tical state, which is reached according to Abulafla by permutation of the letters, see 
Idel, 'The Study Program." pp. 320-21 . 

48. Abulafla Vr ha-Sekhel, ms. Vatican 233, fol. I lOb (see Appendix 34). On the 
stgniflcance of this text, see Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 62-63, and n. 1 24 below, as 
well as Appendix A, n. 27. On the soul as receiving the supernal force, see R. Abraham 
ibn Ezra's Long Commentary on Exodus 3, IS and 4. Bahya ben Asher's introduction 
to his Commentary on Torah, edited by Ch. D. Oiavel (Jerusalem, 1981) vol. 1, p. 3. 
Abulafla's passage was quoted verbatim by Cordovero in Pardes Rimmonim XXI, 
chap. I; I, fol. 97ab; see betow, n. 123. See also Shetah III, fols. I83b~l84a {Torah 
shebi-khetav. par. Re'eh). Cf. our discussion above, chap. 2, par, 2. See also Cof- 
dovero's Derishot, p. 80, who combines Abulafla's letter-magic as expounded in 'Or 
ha-Sekhel with talisman ic issues and amulets. Another important passage of Abulafla's, 
where the drawing down of the influx is discussed, is found in his S^er Shomer 
Mizwah. Ms. Paris BN 853, fol. 48b. 

49. See Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 37-40 and n. 194 below. 
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50. See Idel, Abraham Abulc^a, pp. 77-78. 1 hope to analyze this imponant trea- 
tise in a separate study; see meanwhile Moshe Idel, "Ramon Lull and Ecsutic Kab- 
balah," Journal the Warburg and the Courtauld institutes 5 1 (1988): 1 70-74. This 
work should be compared with the views of R. Yehudah ben Nissim ibn Malka, where 
the process of divination by astral hayakil is menlioned as well as talismanic practices; 
see Georges Vajda, "La doctrine astrologique de Juda ben Nissim ibn Malka," Horn- 
enaje a Milias VaUicrosa (Madrid-Barcelana, 1956), vol. 2, pp. 483-500. The satne 
author describes permutations of letters in a context dealing with the worship of hay- 
akil; see Nicolas Sed, "Le Sefer ha-Razim et al methode de 'Combinations de Lcttres'," 
REJ 130 (1971): 295-304. Since this thinker wrote In the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he may well be one of the first Kabbalists who offered a synthesis between flie 
theory of combination of letters and astro-magic theories. See Moshe Idel, "The Begin- 
ning of Kabbalah in Noith Africa? A Forgotten Document by R. Yehuda ben Nissim 
ibn Malka," Pe 'amim 43 (1990): 4-15 (Hebrew). 

5 1 . Ms. Paris BN 848, fol. 23b (see Appendix 35). Ckmipaie ^so n. 86, 96 below 
and above, chap. 2 par. 7, on the texts regarding the mystico-magical model in ecstatic 
Kabbalah. 

52. The monadic view of letters is also obvious in this work; see e.g., ms. Paris 
BN 848, fot. 32b (Appendix 36). 

53. Compare to Abulafia, 'Or ha-Sekhei, ms. Vatican 233, fol. 1 10b. C(Hiceming 
the movements of the head in accordance with the places of the Hebrew vowels, see the 
passage by Abulafia in Appendix 37. See Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 28-29. It is 
worth noting the similar usage of the vetb mashakh in order to convey the operation of 
drawing downward the supernal influx onto the mystic. Compare also the earlier texts 
belonging lo the school of Kabbalists in Gerona; see R. Ezra of Gerona's Commentaiy 
on the Talmudic Aggadot in Uqqutei Shikhehah u-Feah (Ferrara, 1556), fol. 7b; R. 
Azriel's Commentary on the Talmudic Aggadot, ed. L Tishby (Jerusalem, 1945), p. 40, 
where the descent of prophecy is described as hamshakhah. See also R. Jacob ben 
Sheshet's Sefer ha- *Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon, ed. Qi. D. Chavel, Kitvei ha-Ramban 
(Jenisalem, 1 978), vol 2, p. 370 and n. 58 below. On the usage of hamshakhah, see also 
Idel, Studies, p. 150, n. 53 and also n. 19 above and the texts referred lo in notes 51, 
129. )58, 161, 165, 182, 185, and 196 below. It is worth remaricing that the term 
shakhah occurs several times in Sha 'arei Zedeq, an anonymous treatise from Abula- 
fia's school; see ms. Jerusalem Heb. 8° 148, fols. 33a, 55b, 60a-b, 63a, 65a, and espe- 
cially fol. 59b (now in print p. 22) where the phrase hamshakhat ha^mahashavah is 
found. See n. 58 below. This phrase apparently influenced by R. Hayynn Vital's Sha ^arei 
Qedushah VI, 6, p. 106 where Vital describes the descent of the (supernal) thought as 
the lesuh of the use of Yihtidim and kawanot; see WerWowsky, Jose^ Kara, pp. 74- 
76. This phrase recurs in the Hasidic terminology. 

54. Ms. New York, JTS (Adier col.) 1653, no pagination (see Appendix 38). Com- 
pare also R. Abraham Vagel's view at the end of his treatise Bat Sheva ^ ms. Oxford- 
Bodleiana 1306, fol. 8Sb (see Appendix 39). Therefore, the natural magic is the prep- 
aration of the matter by pronunciation of Divine Names and permutations of letters in 
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order lo receive Ihe supernal influence. See Ruderman, Kabbalah, Magic and Science, 
p. 32, 110-11. 

55. Pines, "Shi'^ite Terms and Conceptions" pp. 196-97. On the magical meaning 
of the terms ruhaniy and nihaniyyut in Jewish sources, see Idel, 'The Study Program," 
pp, 310-1 l.n. 69; 319-20.* 

56. On drawing the spiritual force downward, see Idel, "The Magical and Neopla- 
lonic Interpretations," pp. 201-4; Shiomo Pines, "Le Stfer ha-Tamar el les Maggidim" 
in Hmunage Georges Vajda, edited by G, Nahon and Ch, Touati (Louvain, 1 980), pp. 
336-37, 353-57. See also chap. 2, n. 119. It is interesting to point out that "spiritual 
force" — ruhaniyyut — is tantamount, in Cordoverian as well as Hasidic texts, to "light," 
See the view of the rukani as light in Sabbean texts; Yves Marquel, "Sab6ens et Ihwan 
al-Safa," Studio Islamica 24 ( 1 964): 64 and cf . Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim XI, chap. 
2; 1 , fol. 62a. See also Pines, "On Ihe Term Ruhaniyy ur and Its Sources," pp. 5 1 4. Inter- 
estingly enough, R. Levi Yizhaq of Beidichev uses several times the phrase 'Or ve- 
hiyyut as pointing lo immanence; see his Qedushat Levi, e.g., fols. 63c-64b. 

57. Idel, Studies, pp. 91-101, 1 12-19. 

58. R. Yizhaq of Acre, 'Oiar Hayyim ms. Moscow-Guenzburg 775, fol. la 
(Appendix 40). See above chap. 2, par. 2. See also n. S3 above, and see R. Yizhaq 's 
view in his comments on R. Yehudah ben Nissim ibn Malka's Commentary on Pirqei 
de-R. 'Eliezer (Appendix 41). Cf, Georges Vajda, "Les Observations critiques d'Isaac 
d'Acco(?)sur1esouvragesde Juda ben Nissim Ibn Malka," REJ 1 15 (1956), 66. Inter- 
estingly enough, here Ihe very fact that someone contemplates the divine issues enables 
him lo altraci a supernal influx by means of his thought. See also Vajda, "Les Obser- 
vations," p. 67 (Appendix 42). See also R. Yizhaq of Acre's 'Ozar Hayyim, ms. Mos- 
cow-Guenzburg 775, fols. 40a, 44b, 67b, and in particular fol. 7a, where the author 
describes the state when the soul is enclothed by "the spiritual force of the intellect" 
(Appendix 43). 

59. Ibid., fol. 2a (Appendix 44). 

60. The term ruhaniyyut and its derivatives occur several limes in R. Yizhaq of 
Acre's texts: see Idel, Studies, p. 1 SO, n. 56 and 'Ozar Hayyim (n. 58 above), fol. 46b 
(Appendix 45) and ibid., fol. 35b. See also n. 58 above and R. Yizhaq of Acre's Me Hrat 
'Eynayim, pp. 222-23. 

61. See (Jershom Scholem, "From Philosopher to Kabbalist — ^The Kabbalistic 
Legend on Maimonides," Tarbiz 6 (1935): 338-39 (Hebrew). 

62. Hemdah Genuxah, ed. Z. Edelmann (Koenigsburg, 1856), vol. 1, p. 43 
(Appendix 46). This text was also printed in a famous collection of magical traditions 
compiled by R. Abraham Hamoi, Liderosh 'Elohim (Livomo, 1879) fols. 19b-20a. 
Other passages in this compilation may reflect also traces of the influence of ecstatic 
Kabbalah; see above, chap. 2, n. 73, 360. 

63. This epistle is closely connected, as Edelmann has already recognized, to Ihe 
pseudo-ibn Ezra Sefer ha- ^Azamim, one of Ihe most important Jewish texts dealing with 
astral magic, which several times uses the term ni/ranixyiirand also mentions the divine 
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names. On the influence of this worlc, see Idel, "Tlie Magical and Neq>latonic Intetpre- 
tations" p. 2 10. This epistle is probably one of the earliest testimonies lo the substantial 
interaction between the concept of permutation of letters from the circle of Abraiuun 
Abulafia and astral magic. 

64. See the texts referred lo in the studies mentioned in n. 56 above, and our dis- 
cussion on R. Shem Tov ibn Shem Tov's Stfer ha- 'Emunol below. 

65. Idel, 'The Study Program." pp. 310-12, 319-29. 

66. The original Hebrew text is printed in Idel, "The Magical and Theurgical 
Interpretation," p. 41. See also p. 39. 

67. See also Idel, "The Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations," pp. 207-8; see 
also pp. 209-10, where texts dealing with the Hebrew language in astrological contexts 
are adduced. 

68. See Alemamio. Sha ^ar ha-Hesheq, fol. 38b (Appendix 47). I could not locate 
the occurrence of any such phrase in ibn Latirs extant works. Alemanno, nevertheless, 
was well acquainted with the former's works: see Idel "The Study Program," p. 309, n. 
64. 

69. Yohanan Alemanno, ms. Oxford 2234, fot. 95b (Appendix 48). This is a note 
added by Alemanno on the margin of an astrological quotation; its context is examined 
at length in Idel, "Hermeiicism and Judaism," pp. 69-70. 

70. Ms. Paris BN 849, fol. 77b (Appendix 49). It is important to remark that the 
context is evidently influenced by Abutaflan views, including die permutation of let- 
ters. 

71. Presumably die patriarch Abraham, to whom S^er Yezirah was ascribed. 

72. I.e., the five vowels. 

73. R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov, Sefer ha- 'Emunct, fol. 98b (see Appendix 50). 
Compare also fols. 26b-27a where an intermediary stage between cleaving and pro- 
nunciation of letters is indicated; the propihet conceives spiritual and subtle letters that 
become articulated, tuming into vessels for the spiritual force (see Appendix 5I)> See 
also n. 120 below. The percqMion of the letters as talismans, capable of receiving and 
even attracting supernal influx, may be the result of the influence of Arabic sources; 
although no particular text discussing this view is known to me, it is disapprovingly 
mentioned by Ibn Khaldun in his Mi/^qadimah—An Introduction to Hisfory, trans. 
Franz Rosentfial (Princeton, 1958), vol. 3, p. 174: "It has been thought that this activity 
(i.e., letter magic) and the activity of people who work with talismans are one and the 
same thing. This is not so." It must be remarked that the lalismanic nwgic described by 
Ibn Khaldun, Uuqqadimah, pp. 166-76, deals mainly with "bringing down the spiritu- 
ality of the spheres" (p. 165). In this context it is notewordiy that R. Shem Tov's views 
and Cordovero's views on ruhaniyyut were quoted in Shelah I, fols. I6a-I7a, I9b-20a 
and thus they became well-known to the early Hasidic masters, or authors active in 
their immediate surroundings. See e.g. the quotations of R. Barukh of Kossov, 'Amud 
ha- 'Avodah, fols. I I3bc, 1 1 7c, )32a. This is a very important discussion of the talis- 
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manic linguistic, deeply informed by the Cordoverian itchool, and it can serve as an irre- 
futable example of the impact of the talismaiic attitude to language on early Hasidic 
thought. In genera), the impact of the Shelak on the spirituality of Hasidism is immense, 
as has been described in detail by Piekarz, in The Beginning of Hasidism. In this context 
I would like to draw attention to two tntditions preserved in Yiddish, to the effect that 
the Besht was bom in the same year when the second edition of the SheUih was printed 
in Amsterdam. This observation is very instructive, as it may betray an awareness on 
the part of the Hasidtm as to the continuity, or the congeniality, between the Shelah and 
the BeshL See Kerer Shem Tov. Additions, fol. 1 1 7ab. See also ibid., fol. 1 33b-l 34a, a 
question addressed to R. Shneor Zaimany of Liady, concerning the innovations of the 
Besht in comparison to Reshit Hokhmah and the ShelaM Thus, even in the circle of one 
of the most Lurianic among the Hasidic masters, the term of comparison was not Luria 
but the muss<v books from the circle of Cordovero or his later followers. See also ibid., 
fol. 1 33a, where the student of the Zohar and the Kabbalah of Cordovero is mentioned. 
See also Kaidaner, Sippurim NoraHm, p. 1 12, on the profound acquaintance of the 
founder of Habad with the Shelah. 

74. The exact significance of the term yedi 'ot is not clear, this is not tantamount 
to the ten Sefirot or ten inner Sefirot. U seems that R. Shem Tov found the term in Kab- 
batistic material connected with the Book of Speculation literature. 

75. R, Shem Tov ben Shem Tov, Sefer ha- ^Emunot. fol. 104b (see Appendix 52), 
Also sec ibid., fol. 105a (Appendix 53), Compare to Sha 'arei Zedeq from Abulafla's 
school (Appendix 54). Ms. British Library, Or. 10809 (Caster 954). fols. 2lb-22a (in 
print, p. 40). See also n. 48 and 58. See also below, chap. 6, par. 2. 

76. R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov, Sefer ha- 'Emunot. fols. 20b, 22b, 59a, 104a, etc. 
R. Shem Tov overtly speaks about the ruhaniyyut of the astral bodies, which may be 
pure or impure, i.e., holy or demonic. 

77. See n. 70 above. 

78. See e.g., R. Shetomo ben Hanokh Al-Qonstantini, Megallek 'Amuqot, Ms. 
Vatican 59, fols. 6a, 15b, 82a, 104a, I lOa. On this text see Dov Schwartz, "The Land of 
Israel in the Fourteenth-CCntuiy Jewish Neoplatonic School," in The Land of Israel in 
Medieval Jewish Thought, ed. M. Hallamish and A. Ravitzki (Jerusalem, 1991), p. 141 
(Hebrew). 

79. Compare Alqabetz, Pirqei he-Hakham, chap. 16, ms. Mantua 66, fols. 55-56, 
who explicitly quotes R. Shem Tov's Sefer ha-^Emunot, fols. 26b-27a (see n. 73 
above). 

50. Alqabeu, Ms. Oxford-Bodleiana 1663, fol. 169b (Appendix 55). 

51. See ibid., fol. 170b (Appendix 56). Compare these two citations to Horowitz, 
Shelak vol I . fol. 5a. It follows that these views of Alqabetz could have also reached 
Hasidism as did the similar views of Cordovero. 

82. See Bcn-Shek>mo, The Mystical Theology, p. 41. n. 80; Bracha Sack, The 
Mystical Theology of Solomon Alkabez (Ph.D. thesis, Brandeis, Waltham, 1977), pp. 
13-4, passim (Hebrew). It is. however, important to remark that the opinion of the 
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scholars notwithslandtng, it is quite possible tliat Cordovero was not influenced by 
Alqabelz. or at least not only by this Kabbalist; the latter apparently wrote the Cotlec- 
tanaea of IiUroductory Theses later, as it mentions his work Berit Ha-Levi, and some of 
the material found in the second part of the work seems to be influenced by Lurianic 
motifs. See Idel, The Magical and Theui]gical Inteipretatim," p. 52, n. 121 and 
Scholem, Kabbalah, p. 73; see also Atqabetz, Berii ha-Levi, chap. 4. 

83. 1 cannot adduce any hard evidence for the influence of Alemanno on Cor- 
dovero. However, such a possibility cannot be excluded; see n. 156. Alemanno's views 
and material, partially discussed above, bear evidence that the talismanic view of lan- 
guage was well known before the emergence of Safedian Kabbalah or Coidovero's 
knowledge of Abulafla's most important works; see Idel, Studies, pp. 127-28. It is also 
evident that Cordovero was well-acquainted with R. Shem Tov. Sffer ha- 'Emunor, see 
e.g. Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim 3, chap. 2; I, fol. 12a. 

84. Cordovero, Pardes Rimrtonim 27, chap. I; 2, fol. 59bc (see Appendix 57). The 
classiflcaiion of die "path of the leltm" as higher than the ZoharK type of Kabbalah 
fits the literary structure of Pardes Rimmonim; at the beginning Cordovero deals with 
the SeHrotic Kabbalah and only at the end does he discuss issues like the nature of the 
letters. Divine Names, permutation of letter, and so forth. Compare also Abulana's 
view that his brand of Kabbalah is superior to that of the Sefimr. cf. Idel, "Defining 
Kabbalah," pp. 107-10. Compare also Alemanno's view that talismanic magic is the 
highest perfection, greater even dian "Torah" and "Wisdom"; cf. Idel. "The Study Pro- 
gram," pp. 319-20. The first three stages of the study refened to above are parallel to 
Cordovero's other discussion on a similar issue in his 'Or ha-Ne 'erav, see Jacob Katz. 
Halakhah ve-Kabbatah (Jerusalem, 1 984), pp. 56-57 (Hebrew). It is perhaps not super- 
Huous to note that Cordovero's use of the phrase "creates worlds" is to a certain extent 
similar to that whkh occurs in R. Yizhaq of Acre's quotation from R. Nathan, his mas- 
ter, see Me Hrat 'Eynayim, pp. 222-23. where the mystical ascensio mentis ends wtdi 
the transformation of the mystic into the *^an of God" who is able to create worlds. R. 
Nathan's views were close to those of Abulafia; cf. Idel. Studies, p. 116-17; ibid.. 
Golem, pp. 106-8. See also R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or 'Eynayim, p. 
143. 

85. Compare Cordovero's assertion that the content of the fourth division will be 
comprehended after resurrection (26, chaps. 1-2) to the statement of the introduction 
to Pardes Rimmonim 30 where, while discussing the combinalory techniques, Cor- 
dovero maintains that the content of this "gate" will be realized only after resurrection. 
See also his Derishot, p. 5. Cf. Cordovero's view that, above, the spiritual Torah con- 
sists of discrete letters: cf. Shi '^ur Qomah, fol. 63c (Appendix 58). Compare the ancient 
view of the letters that are inscribed upon the Merkavah, according to 'Otiyyot de R. 
'Aqiba ', ed. Wertheimer, Baiei Midrashot, vol. 2. p. 379; and n. 91 , below. 

86. Pardes Rimmonim 32, chap. 3; 2, fol. 79a (Appendix 59). On Cordovero's 
view on prayer in general see Sack. "Prayer." pp. 5-1 2. For some brief remarks on Cor- 
dovero's influence of Hasidism, concerning points other dian those discussed here, see 
p. 8, n. 20-2 1 : p. 1 0, n. 35, 1 1 , 38. On the influence of dte view quoted above on Hasid- 
ism, see Scholem, Kabbalah, p. 178. who considered it a Lurianic concept However, 
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Tishby pointed out its Cordoverian source; see Studies in Kabbalah, p. 264, n. 24. Nei- 
ther Scholem nor Tishby elaborated upon the magical implication of Cordovero's view, 
and its deep influence on other issues such as Talmud, Torah, Zaddiq, or drvequt. 
Besides Pardes Rimmonim, this concept of Kawanah was copied verbatim in Horow- 
itz's Sha 'ar ha-Skamayim, p. 50 and thereby reached early Hasidism; see e.g. R. 
Meshullam Phoebus' Yosher Divrei 'Emet, fol. 132a, where the author mentions both 
Pardes Rimmonim and Sha W ha-Shamayim. On R. Meshullam Phoebus' own view of 
mystical prayer see his Yosher Divrei 'Emet no. 42; fol. 1 35b: 

You know that despite the fact that in my youth I had studied some Kawanoi, 
I do not intend them at all . . . Since the quintessence of the Kavannah is to 
break iyour) heart, and love and fear and integrity . . . Should we reach them, 
we would easily be able to intend all the Kavvanoi of R. Isaac Luria, which 
in fact were not promulgated except for persons like him, or slightly less than 
him, whose heart is pure . . . But we are impure from head to toe, without any 
integrity . . . and our hearts are noi free of corporeal desires at all, a fortiori 
of the finer desires, since we enjoy and delight when we are praised and 
lauded, and we hate to be despised, and thus we are removed from God, 
Blessed be He. And we cannot intend our mind to Him at all, even [when 
praying] with the plain [meaning of the prayer]; how may we intend the most 
subline of the kavvanot. Therefore I chose to intend one single kavvanah, to 
direct my heart to God, Blessed be He, as much as possible, to the intention 
[i.e. meaning) of the words and sayings, as far as possible. At the same lime, 
if I shall some time be able to intend, for a moment, as easy kamanaK 
namely a certain [divine] name, without being bothered so as to turn away 
from the true Kawanah, which I mentioned above, then it is Tine. But when 
performing the acts of the commandments, like Tefillim and Sukkah and 
Lulav and Skofar, then it is good to intend to the kawanah of the [divine] 
names, since no utterance is involved but an act alone. However, at [the lime 
of] an utterance like prayer, there are many kavvanot that the heart has to 
intend to the utterance, that we almost cannot speak, except with great effort, 
how then can we pass from the plain [meaning] to the kawanah! However, 
it is very good to study the kawanoi of all the prayers, since thereby [our) 
soul is [spiritually] awakened when it becomes aware what the impact [of 
kawanot] is, namely that they perform a very great Tikkun above ... All this 
I have written to make known what I have heard from the holy mouth of the 
Divine Master, Menahem Mendel of Premislany. 

See also ibid., fol. 141 b no. 55. On R. Meshullam Phoebus' attitude to Lurianic 
kawanot see Krassen, "Devequi" and Faith, pp. 349-53. 

87. Azulai, Hesed le-'Avraham, fol. 14a. I see no reason whatsoever for 
Schotem's statement that this view is an "analogy from the Lurianic school," cf Kab- 
balah, p. 178. Regarding Azulai's influence on other issues occurring in Toledoi 
Ya 'aqov Yosef, see Scholem, Messianic Idea, pp. 213, 223; Rapoport-Albert, "God and 
the Zaddik" p. 321 n. 71 and n. 88 below. See also R. Meir Margoliol, Sod Yakhin u- 
Vo'az. p. 37; R. Jacob Joseph's Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 21a and R. Yehiel Mikhal of 
ZIotchov, Mayyim Rabbim, fols. 16a, 23b, 32b; R. Barukh of Kossov, ^Amud ha- 
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'Avodak. fol. 212d: Heschel. The Circle of Baal Shem Tov, p. 108-9, 112; Skivhii ha- 
Besht, ed. Rubinstein, p. 151; Ben Amos-Mtntz, fn the Prmse of the Baal Shem Tov, 
pp. 103-4 whoe, interestingly enough, the Kabbalist, who mentions that he has written 
ten books, wonders why it is the Hasidic way of prayer that is making a great impies- 
sion in the celestial academy. See also above. Introduction, n. 43. It should be empha- 
sized that though Azulai was deeply influenced by Cmdovero's magical view concern- 
ing the hiwattak, he was also well acquainted with the Lurianic kawanot, and he 
compiled two compendia on this issue, which remained in manuscripts. See Liebes, 
"New Writings" p. 193. On the complex problem of the attitude of the Kabbalisis to the 
two types of Kabbalah, see Tishby, Studies in Kabbalah, pp. 255-67, especially pp. 
256-57, and Ronil M eroz, Sefer 'Or Ganm by R. Abraham Aiukii QS 60 (1985): 3 10- 
24 (Hebrew). 

88. Toledoi Ya 'aqov Yosef, Ms. 3a, 6a-b. It should be mentioned that despite the 
acceptance of the Coidoverian definition of the mystical intention of prayer, this 
Hasidic master indicates that the kawanah is the prerogative of the elite, u4iile ordinary 
people are exempt from its perfcnmance. See ibid, fols. 5 1 cd and 22ab. The elite is con- 
ceived as infusing the vitality and the spiritual force into the sounds of the prayo' of the 
ordinaiy person. See Rapoport-Albert, "God and the Zaddik" pp. 303-9. On the emer- 
gence of the Hasidic elite see Shohat, "ha-Zaddiq," p. 304-5. 

89. Ibid., fol. 3a (see Appendix 60). Compare also to ibid., fols. 6a, 167ab. See 
however his Ben Porat Yos^, fol. 32d, where Hexed le- 'Avraham is explicitly quoted, 
and also ibid., fols. 17c, 23cd where loosely parallel passages occur. Especially impor- 
tant is the fact that on fol. 23c he quotes the "Hasid R. Yfehudah]." apparently R. Yehu- 
dah Leib of Pistin, in relation to prayer, as follows; "By the combinations of letters and 
words a vessel is (Hoduced to draw down the influx and blessing for [the people of] 
Israel." (On the combination of letto^ and |vayer see below, n. 123.) Elsewhere, ibid., 
fol. 53b, he quotes R. Nahman of Kossov, to the effect thitt speech generates a vessel 
to draw into it the influx. On this veiy important passage see above, chap. 3, n. 256. 
Therefore, the view of Cordovero, as presented by Azulai, was accepted not only by die 
Besht and his followers, but also by two important members of the circle of "pneumat- 
ics." Therefore, we may assume that this was one of the conmton features of the circle 
that generated the Hasidic moventent These views were paraphrased in R. Aharon of 
Zhitomir, Toledot 'Aharon 11 fol. 36b. See also a similar view in 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 39c 
in a passage to be quoted here below. See also chap. 2, n. 221. It should be mentioned 
that R. Ze'ev Wolf of Zhitomir claims that the view that the letiera are vessels "is well 
known in the books." See 'Or ha-Meir, fol. I4d. 

90. The c(Hnparison of letters or sounds to the human body is influenced by Alqa- 
betz (see n. 60 above) and Cordovero (see n. 92 below). See also the Great ^4aggid*s 
view in Maggid Devarav le-Ya'aqov, p. 52 (Appendix 61) and 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 8c. 

91. See Pardes RimmonimXXVlh 2; II. fol. 60a (Appendix 62). For the image of 
letters as vessels, see R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov, St^r ha- 'Emunot, fols. 27a, 59a, 
98b, 104b and 105a, and see also n. 99 below. The latter Kabbalistic discussions of the 
image of body or vessel drawing down emanations stem from Sefer ha- 'Emunot, fols. 
S9a, 98b. Compare also Cordova^o's texts printed by Bracha Sack, "More on the 
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Metamorphosis of the Dictum "God, Toiah, and Israel Are One Unit'," QS 57 (1982): 
184 (Hebrew). Comp>are this sentence to the monadic nature of letters discussed 
above, especially to the quotation referred to in notes 54, 86, and cf. Pardes Rim- 
monim XXX; II, fols. 68c-72a. It is worthwhile to remark that, according to Cor- 
dovero, not only the letters, i.e., the consonants, are endowed with spiritual force, but 
also the vowels, nequddot; see Pardes Rimmonim XXIX, chap. 5; II, fol. 68c; ve- 
ruhamyyus ha-nequddot. Interestingly enough, Cordovero tries to avoid the use of the 
term ruhcmiyyut in magical astral contexts; when dealing with the drawing downward 
of the supernal forces from the planets, he uses the term Koafy, see Cordovero, Oer- 
ishot pp. 82. 84, 86; however, see ibid., pp. 37-38. According to Tishby-Dan, "Hasid- 
ism," col. 773, the source of the Hasidic view of the contraction of the Godhead into 
the letters of Torah and prayer is the Kabbalah of R. Yisrael Sarug. Compare, how- 
ever, above chap. 2, par. 6. 

92. This term occurs several times in Cordovero's works; see, above chap. 2, par. 5. 

93. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, Toledot Ya ^aqov Yosef, fol. 62b (see Appendix 63). 
See n. 9 1 , 98, 99. This view of letters qua vessels apparently influenced the Hasidic use 
of words such as "ark," tevah. See, especially, R. Moshe Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkov, 
Degel Mahaneh ^Efrayim, p, 9, and R. Jacob Joseph' s Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 1 9d (Appen- 
dix 64). This interpretation of the meaning of levah is found also in the Great Maggid 
and his circles, and it reflects, therefore, an earlier source, apparently the Besht himself. 
See the quotation in the name of the Besht in 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 1 8b and that in the name 
of the Great Maggid in R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev, Qedushat Levi, fol. 139a; Ba 'al 
Skem Tov I, pp. 1 19-23. See also Idel, "Reiflcation of Language," p. 73. n. 6. 

94. Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef, fol. 62b (Appendix 65). Compare to ibid., fol. 3a dis- 
cussed above par. 4. See also Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements, p. 111. 

95. R. Elijah de Vidas, Reshit Hokhmah. Gate of Holiness, chap. 10, II, p. 247 
(Appendix 66). This text was copied in Shelak, vol. I , fol. 1 12b. I could not locate the 
work of Cordovero whence de Vida quoted this passage; however, it is obviously an 
authentic piece of Cordoverian Kabbalah. Cf., e.g., 'Elimah Rabbati, fol. 1 32d and n. 
96 below. The cleaving to the spiritual force inherent within a form in this world is also 
Cordoverian: see his 'Or Yaqar (Jerusalem, 1979), vol. 10, p. 7 (Appendix 67), and see 
also the passage from the same work in vol. 12, p. 147 cited below. Concluding 
Remarks, par. 3. It is highly interesting that Cordovero interprets Abulafia's technique 
of pronunciation of Divine Names in his own terms; the pronunciation is tantamount to 
the kawanah of prayer. See also Vitat's juxtaposition between prayers and pronuncia- 
tion of names, though he refers to the angelic powers that are invoked; see Sha ^arei 
Qedushah, p. 106, compare also n. 51 above and n. 1 23 below. See also below, chap. 5 
n. 36. See also R. Barukh of Kossov, 'Amud ha- 'Avodah, fols. 46d-47a. 

96. On the emanational structure as a chain, see below. Concluding Remarks, par. 3. 

97. Me 'or 'Eynayim, pp. 170-71 (see Appendix 68). Compare n, 105 below and 
R. Mordekhai of Chernobyl. Liqqutei Torah, fols. 5c, lOc, 19c, 25c, 29d, 30d and the 
quotation from R. Metr ha-Levt of Apta's 'Or le-Shamayim, chap. 6, par. 4 below. 
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98. Compare Weiss. Studies, pp. 126-30; Schaa-Uffenheimer. Quietistic Ele- 
ments, p. 96. 

99. Pardes Rimmomm XXVII, chap. 2; II, fol. 59c (Appendix 69). See above, n. 
91, 92. These sentences influenced R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy; see n. 94, 95 above. 
See also Coidovero's Commentary on Sefer Yeiirah (Jerusalem. 1989). p. 80. 

100. Pardes Rimmomm XXX. chap. 3; II, fot. 69b (Appendix 70). See also chap. 
2, par. 3 above and chap. 6, par. 2 beloMr. 

101. See also Idel, Studies, pp. 128-29. 

1 (K. Compare Pardes Rimmomm, 21 , chap. I ; 1 , fol. 96d (Appendix 7 1 ). Here the 
contemplation is apparently directed to written letters. Compare the Hasidic metaphor 
just as a telescope enables one to see the remote stars, so the letters are instruments to 
see God: cf. Skemu 'ah Tovah, p. 73b, analyzed by Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Ele- 
ments, pp. 97-98; ibid., "The Contemplative Prayer in Hasidism," pp. 213-14. How- 
ever, even this text, which prima facie seons to refer unmistakably to written letters is, 
in my opinion, rather ambiguous; see Appendix 72. Compare also to R. Hayyim Haike 
of Amdura, Hayyim ve-Hesed, fol. 7b and to R. Asher Zevi of O^raha, Malayan ha- 
Hokhmak, fol. 89b, where the vision of the separate letters is transcended by an ecstatic 
state, where the letters vanished. This exalted state enables someone to draw down the 
influx, and this discussion is but another example of the mystico-magical model. 

103. See R. Abraham Hayyim of Zloczow, 'Orah le-Hayyim. fol. 98a (Appendix 
73) and compare to 'Or Torak, p. 3D (Appendix 74) and see also 'Or ha-Emet, fols. 3bc. 
14c. 17c and Mayyim Rabbim, fol. 29a. See Schatz-Uffenheimer. Quietistic Elements, 
p. 97: ibid., "The Contemplative Prayer in Hasidism," pp. 210-1 1 , Hasidism as Mysti- 
cism, p. 169. where the passage is translated and briefly discussed. My translation and 
interpretation differ from the rendering given by this scholar. See also the vetsion of 
this passage in Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqav, pp. 1 3-14, 8 1 , and in Keter Shem Tov II, 
fol. S6ab. In all these versions the pronounced letters are viewed as "palaces" of the 
Divine Presence, i.e., as quasi-talismanic utterances intended to capture the supernal 
force, and man is judged either according lo his capacity to draw the spiritual force cmto 
the profound sounds or by his success at cleaving to the spiritual fmw already dwelling 
there. Hence, neither an ascensio mentis through the supernal palaces during prayer is 
referred to (compare, Schatz-Uflenheimer's inieipretation in die footnotes to her edi- 
tion of Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqcn>, pp. 13-14), nor a contemplation of written letters 
(compare Schatz. "Contemplative Prayer," p. 21 1 . n. 2). Ignonmce of the magical back- 
ground of the concepts that reverberated in Hasidism has produced far-fetched inter- 
pretations of some Hasidic sources. See also Jean Canteins. La Vote des iettres (Paris. 
1981), pp. 179-80, which compares Schalz's interpretation of the traditions from the 
Great Maggid's school, referring to the written letters, to Tantric and Sufl methods. 
Nevertheless, it should be mentioned that the term Heikhal could, in other Hasidic 
texts, still stand fai a supernal palace: see e.g., Heschel. The Circle of the Baal Shem 
Tov. p. 94. 

104. Totedot Ya'aqov Yosef, fol. 25a (Appendix 75). Compare the term penimiut 
ruhaniyyut to the term ha-ruhaniyyut ha-peninu in Cordovero's Pardes Rlmmonim 
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XXXII, chap, 3: II, fol. 79a; Horowitz. Skadar ha-Shamayim p. 50. Compare also R. 
Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, Me 'or 'Eymyim, p. 171, cited n, 98 above. 

105. Toledot Ya "^aqov Yosef, fol. 25«-b. 

106. Ibid, fol. 2Sa (Appendix 76), The terms deviqak and hashiqah occur in an 
overtly erotic context later on; see fol. 133c. Their direct source is de Vidas's Reshit 
Hokhmah, cf. Gedaliah Niga), "The Sources of devequi in Early Hasidic Literature," QS 
46 (1970-71), pp. 345-46 (Hebrew). See also the very interesting nexus between the 
issues of the spiritual force inherent in the letters, crucial for the magical nuxlel, and 
sexual relationship in R. Jacob Joseph's Ben Porai Yosef, fol. 33a. On the erotic sym- 
bolism of man's relation to the Shekhiitah during prayer, see Jacobs. Hasidic Prayer, 
pp. 60-6 1 , who refers to Keier Shem Tov and similar later sources; see Toledot Ya ^aqov 
Yosef, fol. 132c; Liebes, "A Treatise," (see above chap. 3, n. 223), pp. 177-78; and 
above chap. 3, par. 5. 

107. The view that divestment of materiality is connected with an erotic experi- 
ence occurs also in the name of the Great Maggid in R. Meshullam Phoebus of Zbarazh, 
YosherDivrei 'Emei, fol. 1 7d (Appendix 77). 

108. See Scholem, On the Kabbalah, pp. 55-56, 63-64. R. Jacob Joseph of 
Polonoy explicitly refers to the Zoharic parable in a very similar discussion in Toledot 
Ya'aqov Yosef, fol, I33b-c. Furthermore, he identifies the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet with the Shekhinah [Toledot Ya'aqov Yosef, fol, 6ab) in the context 
of Cordovero's deflnition of the kawanah of prayer. Cf. Elliot Wolfson, "Female 
Imaging of the Torah: From Literary Metaphor to Religious Symbol," in From Ancient 
Israel to Modern Judaism. Intellect in Quest of Understanding: Essays in Honor of 
Marvin Fox, ed. J. Ncusner, E. S. Frerichs and N, M. Sama (Atlanta, 1989), vol. 2, pp. 
302-5, 

109. Maggid De\arav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 330 (Appendix 78). 

1 10. Ibid., p. 335 (Appendix 79). 

1 1 1 . It is not clear if the divestment refers to the one who prays himself or to the 
utterances; both possibilities are corroborated by ibid., pp. 234-35. See also ibid., p, 26 
where the text of the prayer was conceived as consisting, esoterically, of divine names. 

112. Toledot Ya'aqov Yosef, fol. 167b (Appendix 80). This view of the mental 
prayer as the highest level of prayer is obviously connected with Cordovero's statement 
that the kawanah is higher than the utterances (see n. 1 20 below). See Cordovero, Par- 
des Rimmonim XXVII, chap. 2; II, fol. 59c (Appendix 81). See also Cordovero. Der- 
ishot, p. 84. Compare also to Abulafia's view of letters on these three levels; Idel, Mys- 
tical Experience, pp. 19-21. Moreover, compare to Cordovero's view discussed in Idel, 
"The Magical and Theurgic Interpretation," p. 53. 

113. At least according to Cordovero's thought, the vocal expression is theoreti- 
cally and explicitly superior to the written letters; see e.g. Pardes Rimmonim XXVII, 
2; II. fol, 59cd (Appendix 82); ibid., 32, 3; 2, fol. 79a (Appendix 83). See also Cor- 
dovero's Derishot, p. 70 and his quotation adduced in n, 86 above. It is important to 
remark that here we can observe two stages: the drawing downward of the spiritual 
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force and afterward causing the ascent of the pronounced lettets. The first stage was, as 
seen before, adopted by the early Hasidic masters, whereas the second appears only 
rarely; compare especially the view attributed to R. Jacob Isaac, the Seer of Lublin, 
which recommoids the first stage when the time is short, whereas the second is to be 
used when there is no hick of lime. Cf. Jacobs, The Hasidic Praytr, p. 79 and see a 126 
below. Compare to Toledo! Ya 'agov Yosef. fol. 4d (Appendix 84). ibid., fol. 167a 
(Appendix 85). Compare also fol. 167b-c. 

114. ^Or ha-Me'ir, fol. 83c (Appendix 86). This view recurs in many Hasidic 

texts. 

1 IS. Zava 'at ha-RibasH, par. 40, in Liqqutim Yeqarim, fol. 5a (Appendix 87). 
Compare also 'Or ha- 'Ermt, fol. 84a. 'Or ha-Me'ir. fol. 84a. See, however. Schatz- 
Unenheimer, Quittistic Elements, p. 108. 

1 16. Ories, The Canduci Literature, pp. 220-22. On techniques of pronouncing 
die names of God with closed eyes, see idel. Studies, pp. 134-36. 

1 17. Liqqutei Yeqarim, fo). 10a (Appendix 88). 

1 18. Ibid., fol. 10b (Appendix 89). See also R. Banildi of Kossov, 'Amud ha- 
'Avodah.M. 132a. 

1 1 9. Ibid., fol. I b (Appendix 90). Therefore, "the whisper" is tantamount to "a low 
voice"; cf. ibid., fbl. 16d (Appendix 91). Schatz-UfTenheimer, Quietistic Elements, p. 
1 03 cited these passages in order to illustrate the "mental prayer" of Hasidism ! See also 
her "(Ibntemplative Prayer." pp. 223-25, Hasidism as Mysticism, p. 178. where she 
translates some of the texts she interprets as lefetTiiig to spiritual prayer. 

120. 'Or ha- 'Emei. fol. 65c (Appendix 92), See also R. Benjamin of Zaiozilch, 
'Ahavctt Dodim (Jerusalem, 1978), fo). 61a. 

121. Elijah ha-Kohen. Midrash Talpiyol, fol. 162c (Appendix 93). Compare 
immediately afterward with At^cndix 94. See also n. 62 above. It seenis dial the term 
mekhawenim refers to a crystallized form of prayer and its occurrence precedes the 
later eighteenth-century "Beit El" Kabbalists who were designated also as 
mekhawenim as well as the Kabbalists of the Brody-Kloiz. See Weiss, Studies, pp. 97- 
98. See also the dialectics of kawanah and impure forces in R. Zevi Hirsch of Zhyda- 
chov. Peri Qodesh Hillulim (Lemberg, 1802), fols. lc-2b. This Hasidic master, who 
was deeply immersed in Lurianic Kabbalah, regards piayer with Lurianic kawanoi as 
lower than that of the Zaddiq, whose prayer is done in a state of devequt. However, this 
view does not abrogate the Lurianic kawanoi. See Liebes (n. 4 above), pp. 377-78. f 
wonder if the structural parallelism that Liebes proposed betweat the abrogation of the 
commandments by R. Wolf Eibeschuetz and the lower status of the Kawanot that 
should not be used by the ^addiqim is the result of a historical affinity. 

122. Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim XXVII, chap. 2; 11, fol. 59c (Appendix 95). 
See Bracha Sack. "A Fragment of R. Moshe Cordovero's Commentary on Ra 'aya 
Meheimna" Kobetz at Yad (Minora Manuscripta Hebraica) X (XX) (Jerusalem, 1982), 
pp. 270-71 (see Appoidix 96). Compare also to de Vidas. Reshit Hokhmah, fol. 164c. 
Therefore, the ascent of the sounds of prayer are meant to cleave the prayer to God in 
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a way similar to that indicated by some Hasidic masters. See also Sack, "A Fragment," 
p. 270 n. 52. 

123. Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim XXVII, chap, 2; II, fol. 59d (A^ndix 97). 
The reference to the "pronunciation of names" is obviously a reference to Abulafia's 
type of Kabbalah. The affinity between this technique of AbulaHa and the Kawanah of 
prayer is twofold: (a) both were, according to Coidovero, methods to draw downward 
the spiritual forces; (b) "the pronunciation of names" is described by AbulaTta, in his 
'Or ha-Sekhel in terms very close to the situation of prayer; e.g., the usage of Talit and 
TefiUin, and catharsis of thought from alien thoughts, etc. The Cordoverian nexus 
between combinations of letters and kawanah was paraphrased in Abraham Azulai's 
Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. lOa. On the "combinations of letters and prayer," see also the 
quotation of R. Jacob Joseph (n. 89 above), R. Abraham ha-Malakh, Hesed le-Avra- 
ham, fol. I2cd, one of his statements being quoted above chap. I , n. SS, and compare 
to R. Shneor Zaiman of Liady, printed in Mondshein, Kerem CHABAD I, p. 95. Its ear- 
lier source seems to be an anonymous Commentary on ihe Liturgy, from the circle of 
Abraham Abutafia. See n. 60 above. 

It is worth remarking that one of the earliest occurrences of the phrase mahashavot 
zarot is to be found in Sha 'arei Zedeq. a work written under the influence of Abulafia; 
according to the anonymous Kabbalist (ms. Jerusalem, Heb. 8° 148, fol. 66a; in prim, 
p. 24), a condition of the perfect performance of the AbulaFian technique of permuta- 
tion of tetters is the annihilation of the "alien thoughts"; compare also Abulafia's 'Or 
ha-Sekhel, and other Abulafian treatises, wherein the purification of thought is men- 
tioned. Cf. Idel, Mystical Experienc e, p. 40. Therefore, one of the earliest appearances 
of the term "alien thoughts," well-known in contexts dealing with prayer, ts explicitly 
connected to Abulafia's technique. This passage was copied word for word by Cor- 
dovero in Pardes Rimmonim XXI, chap. I; I, fol. 97ab as Sefer ha-Niqqud, a mistake 
that can be easily understood: see Idel, Abraham Abuiafla, p. 25. 

124. R. Meshultam Phoebus of Zbarazh, Yosher Divrei 'Emet, fol. 132a (Appen- 
dix 98). See also R. Abraham Yehoshu'ah Heschcl of Apta, 'Ohev Yisrael, fol. 73a, 
compare n. 96 above. It should also be mentioned that elsewhere, R. Meshullam Phoe- 
bus quotes a definition of Kawanah from R. Isaiah Horowitz's Sha '■ar ha-Shamayim 
(ibid., fol. 26c), where the emphasis is upon the subduing of the human thought; the 
ultimate source for this view is the "father of Kabbalah," R. Yizhaq Sagi Nahor, as he 
was cited in R. Ezra of Gerona's Commentary on the Song of Songs; the latter was 
adduced in R. Meir ibn Gabbai's 'Avodat ha-Qodesh II, chap. 6, fol. 29a. See Idel, Kab- 
batah: New Perspectives, pp. 54, 298 n. 128. 

1 25. The "longing" of man, as well as all other creatures, for God is a Hasidic 
commonplace: see e.g. Ma 'or va-Shemesh II, fol. 3c, where he points out his source as 
R. Hayyim ben Attar's 'Or ha-Hayyim on Gen. 2, 1, where, indeed, an interesting dis- 
cussion of a cosmic desire to cleave to the light of God occurs. See also R. Ytsrael of 
Ryzhin, Irin Qaddishin. fol. 36d-37a. Compare also above chap. 2, par. 5 and n. 244. 

1 26. Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, p. 324. It is easy to perceive the striking affinity 
of the terminology used by these two early masters of Hasidism; both prefer the term 
"vitality" hiyyut, though ruhaniyyut occurs too; in the two texts the cleaving of thought 
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as a precondition, absent in Cordovero's text, is mentioned. However, the accepted, and 
correa. view tliat R. Meshullam Phoebus was influenced by die woilcs of the Great 
Maggid though he also deviated from his thought (see e.g. Weiss. Studies, pp. 137-40) 
is com^nted by the comparison of the aforecited texts. R. Meshullam Phoebus' text 
explicitly points out its sources, and his terminology is closer to Cordovero than that of 
the Great Maggid. Moreover, the ascent of the pronounced letters, common to R. 
Meshullam Phoebus and Cordovero is absent in this passage of the Great Maggid, as 
well as in other similar contexts. See n. 1 14 above. I assume, therefore, that a text like 
that of R. Meshullam Phoebus, which stems from an earlier stage of Hasidism. i.e., the 
Besht himself, was in existence and influenced both texts adduced above. This conclu- 
sion does not contradict the fact that the Great Maggid is quoted several times by R. 
Meshullam Phoebus. On contracting God into human utterances see above, chap. 2. 
par. 6. 

127. Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, pp. S7-S8 (Appendix 99). On the ascem of the 
letters and sounds see also Idel. "Reiflcation of Language" pp. 66-69. 

128. 'Or ha-^Emet, fols. 8bc (Appendix 100). 

129. Shtmu 'ak Tovah, p. 72 (Appendix 101). Clompare Schalz-Uffenheimer, Qui- 
etistic Elements, p. 109, who analyzes this passage in quite a different way. See also 
DarkheiZedeq, fol. 7a. 

130. Ben Amos-Mintz, //i the Praise the Baal Skem Tov, p. 51 (Appendix 102). 
See also pp. 52-53. Cf. Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, p. 58, and Dubnow, History of Hol- 
ism, p. 1 16. and Kaidaner, SippurimNora Um. p. 41. Eliach's assumption, that shouting 
daring ptayer has to be seen as influenced by a Russian sect, is therefore more doubtful: 
see "The Russian Sects," p. 74, See also Stfer ha-Tanya, Uqqutei 'Amarim, chap. 30, 
fol. 38b, ibid.. ^Iggerei ha-Qodesh, par. 22, fol. 134a-l3Sb, and the texts adduced in 
Wilenski, Hasidim andMitmggedim, vol. 1, pp. 68, 125; vol 2, p. 293. See also the text 
from Keter Shtm Tov (the actual source being Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, pp. 85-86) 
translated and analyzed by Daniel Merkur, "The induction of Mystical Union: Two 
Hasidic Teachings," Studia Mystica 14, 4 (1991): 71. See also the interesting formula- 
tion, in the name of the Besht and the Great Maggid, diat the goal of the service "is to 
speak the speeches of Ttnuh and prayer with all his strength, and then he will cleave to 
tiK light of the InHnite dial dwells witiiin die tetters." R. Aharon of Zhitomir, Toledot 
'Aharon 11, fol. 20c. Compare also to chap. 5, par. 2, the quotations in the name of the 
Beshi from R. Meir Margoliot and R. Aharon or Zhitomir. On the other hand, the same 
master maintains that by pronouncing the words of prayer and Torah with devotion, by 
"breaking his body," someone is able to bring down the influx and luminosity. Ibid., 2, 
fol. 48c. On loud prayer in Hasidism. see Wertheimer, Law and Custom, p. 106. 

131. Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, pp. 62-63; Wilensky, Hasidim and Mitnaggedim II, 
pp. 159, 173,249. 

132. Compare the positive attitude of the Besht toward the loud prayer of an igno- 
ramus, found in a widespread legend. See Gedalyah Nigal, "A Primary Source of the 
Literature of Hasidic Stories — On the Book Kether Shem Toe and Its Sources," Sinai 
79 (1976): 139^, n. 18 (Hebrew). 
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133. On this theme see ^Or ha- 'Emei, fol. 15a, quoted above, chap. 2, par. 6. 

134. Compare Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives pp. 67-68. 

135. 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol i9c. 

136. 'Orah le-Zaddiq. p. 70. 

137. No 'am 'Elimelekh. fol. 82cd {Appendix 103). See also ibid., fol. 109d. This 
interpretation of the verbal form maggid is based upon die understanding of the root 
NGD as signifying, through the influence of Aramaic, drawing. Interestingly enough, 
the noun maggid meant also preacher, and, on the odier hand, an angelic mentor who 
reveals himself and reveals secrets. Do all these three meanings coexist when they refer 
to the same person? To put this question in a more conaete manner: is the preacher 
conceived of as being informed, while he preaches, by an angelic mentor, and drawing 
down, during his sermon, subtle entities, or spiritual forces from on high? It should be 
mentioned that the admired master of R. Elimelekh was none other than R. Dov Baer 
of Miedzyrec, better known as the Great Maggidl If these diree meanings can be found 
together, it would strengthen our theory of the importance of the impact of talismatic 
magic on a crucial issue in Hasidism. For the time being, the single interpretation along 
the same lines is found in a text attributed to die Besht, and printed in R. Yehoshu'a 
Abraham ben Yisracl, Ge 'ulat Yisrael. fol. lb. However, the Besht deals with the verb 
kiggid, as a verb in the past tense, understood as drawing down, hamshakhah, while in 
No 'am 'Elimelekh the verbal form as noun, Maggid, was dealt with. See also the quo- 
tation from Shemu 'ak Tovah, chap. 3 beside n. 83. For a much earlier interpretation of 
the form maggid as drawing down, see the late thirteenth-century Kabbalist Todros ha- 
Levi Abulafla, Sefer Sha 'ar ha-Razim, ed, M. Kushnir-Oron (Jerusalem, 1989), p. 57. 

138. See below. Concluding Remarks, pars. 1-3. 

(39. An interesting formulation concerning prayer as a creative activity in six- 
teenth-century Kabbalah is found in Evans, Rudolf 11., p. 239; though undocumented, it 
reflects Cordovero's general attitude quite remarkably: "The theory of prayer is a cre- 
ative facuhy in man, similar to the magical Neoplatonist world of atmospheres and Her- 
metic astrology." I would like to emphasize that congenial with the magical interpreta- 
tion of the prayer in Hasidism, there is also a strong devodonal aspect that was also 
emphasized by the first masters of Hasidism, but this issue, interesting in itself, must 
remain beyond the scope of the present analysis. In any case, several statements in the 
name of the Besht demonstrate that he regarded the moments of prayer as highly 
charged peaks of spiritual activity, which might even culminate in death. See e.g., the 
quotation in his name in R. Abraham of Radomsk, Hexed le- ^Avraham, fol. 74c, where 
he mentions the death by cleaving to the speeches of the prayer." See also the parable 
in the name of the Besht quoted in Toledo! Ya 'aqov Yosef. fol. I69b about the direct- 
ness of the relationship between man and God during prayer and Keter Shem Tov I, fol. 
2 1 d, and Ba 'al Shem Tov I, pp. 1 1 9-9 1 . 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 5 

t. For more on this issue see below. Appendix A. 
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2. This archangel was also mentioned in connection lo experiences of the Besht 
also in other instances, see Ba 'al Shem Tov, 2, p. 262. 

3. Ben Amos-Mmtz, In Praise cf the Baal Shem Tov, p. 83. For the bibliography 
related to this ttxt see ibid., pp. 323-24; see also Loewenthal, Commumcating the Ir^- 
nite, pp. 18-19, 217-18; Etckes, "Hasidism as Movement" p. 13, Dan, Ute Hasidic 
Story, pp. 127-28. For another version of the Besht's stady of Ma 'aseh Merkavah with 
the Maggid, see Mondshein, Shivhei, p. 278; Rubinstein, Shivthei, pp. 128-29, espe- 
cially the content of n. 44 in the name of Isaac Alfasi. According to R. Shelomo of 
Lutzk, some other books were studied together by the Besht and the Great Maggid, 
none of them belonging to Lurianic Kabbalah; see his preface to Maggid Devarav le- 
Ya 'aqmr, p. 2, where the divine names are also mentioned in this context On the enthu- 
siastic study of the Song of Songs by R. Banikh, the grandson of the Besht, which alleg- 
edly produced fire, see Jacobs, Hasidic Prayer, p, 97. 

4. See Ben Amos-Mintz, In Praise of the Baal Shem Tov p. 323. On the Besht's 
asceitts of the soul as constituting a continuation of the older Heikhatot practices, see 
Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 94-%. It is possible, though I am not quite sore 
of this {Hoposal, that the meaning of the peculiar position of the Great Maggid is that 
the Besht put him in the famous posture of the ancient Jewish mystics, namely with the 
head between the knees. See Idel, ibid., pp. 78-79. 

5. See Ephraim E. Urbach, The World of the Sages (Jerusalem, 1988). pp. 486- 
513 (Hebrew): Martin Cohen, The Shi 'ur. Qomah, Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-KaUnl- 
istic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, 1983. pp. 68-69. Although the mystical texts may 
have indeed been conceived, as C!ohen proposes, of having iheuigical effects when 
recited, it seems that the Besht envisioned the source of the revelatory experience to be 
not only in the special nature of the text but most especially in the initial psychological 
mood of the reader. 

6. See Lawrence Fine, "Recitations of Mishnah as a Vehicle for Mystical Inspira- 
tion" /t£/, vol. 116(1982) pp. 183-99; WCTblowsky.yoMp/tJCaro, pp. 255-79. 

7. See Werblowsky, Joseph Kara pp. 78-81, 265-^. 

8. See Ya'ari, "Two Editions," pp. 403-5; Mondshein. Shivthei, pp. 264-65; 
Rubinstein, Shivehei, pp. 340-41. Compare also R. Yizhaq Aiziq Safirin of Komamo, 
Heikhal ha-Berakhah, 5, fol. 34b. Ba 'al Shem Tov, 1 , p. 1 2. See also the attempt of R. 
Nahman of Braslav to transform the content of this book Into mystical-ethical teach- 
ings, as described by Loewenthal in Communicating the Infinite, p. 285. n. 161, and see 
also below. Appendix B. 

9. Angelology is a rather marginal topic in Hasidism, and it may well be that this 
statement reflects much earlier tradition. See Idel. "The Concept of the Torah," p. 41. 
It should be mentioned that extraordinary experiences related lo the study of the Qanm 
are mentioned in relatively eariy Muslim texts; see Ignaz Goldziher, "La Notion de la 
SaJdna chez les Mahometans" Revue de Vhistoire des religions, vol. 14 (1893) pp. 7-8. 

1 0, It should be noticed that though in this version the studied book is Luna's chef 
d'oeuvre, the results of the special type of study are almost identical to that of the study 
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of the ancient text. I wonder whether it will not be pertinent to compare the above story 
to the confrontation between the Besht and R. Yizhaq of Drohobicz regarding the use 
of the divine names, which ends with the success of the Besht; see above, chap. 2, par. 
3. The Besht neveitheless mentions that "when he ventures the explanation of a passage 
in Peri 'Ez Hayyim. though I know a truer one, I am compelled to silence." (Cf. 
Heschel, The Circle of the Baal Shem Tov, p. 170.) The fact that this remaik occurs 
immediately after the tale about the contest regarding the interdiction of using divine 
names may hint at a Beshtian interpretation of Peri 'Ei Hayyim that transforms this text 
into a continuum of angelic names, as in the case of 'Ez Hayyim in the above stoty. 

1 1 . The technical details of the transformation of the words of prayer into divine 
names, as part of the drawing down of the spiritual forces into the words can not be 
elaborated here. Although in the above-quoted texts the transformation of the studied 
texts changes them into a continuum of angelic names, while R. Jacob Joseph of 
Polonoy speaks about the transfomiatton into divine names, there is a certain affinity 
between the two phenomena, an issue we shall take up elsewhere. For the time being 
see e.g., Toledot Ya^aqov Yostf, fols. 3ab, 6c, 169a; R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, 
Ma 'or ve-Shemesh. I , fol. 3c; Meir ha-Levi of Apta, 'Or la-Shamayim. M. 89d. See 
also n. 23 below and chap. 2. n. 235. For another type of transformation of the text see 
the illuminating story regarding R. Meshullam Zushia of Hanipoli, who wondered dur- 
ing an attempt to study the Mishnah why not read the first word in the Mishnah, me- 
'eimatai. "from when" as if it stands for "out of awe." The awe of God was described 
as a characteristic of the spiritual life of tfiis famous master. See R, Nathan Neta' ha- 
KcAen of Kalbiel, Sefer Menorai Zahav (Warsau, 1904) fol. Sib. See also chap. 3, n. 
189. 

12. See Maggid Devarav le-Ya^aqov, pp. 234-35; see also 'Or Torah, p. 47; 
Ma 'or va-Shemesh, 2, fol. 21c. 

1 3. Ta 'am. For the use of this metaphor in order to describe the need for the expe- 
rience in order to understand it, see the Sufi emphasis on tasting, dhawq, in Chittik, The 
Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 474, s.v. tasting. See also the text of R. Ze^ev Wolf of Zhi- 
tomir quoted by Weiss, Studies, p. 1 1 1 and below Appendix A n. 69. 

14. Compare this statement with the second version of the story of the encounter 
between the Besht and the Maggid quoted above, where Luna's text is perceived as a 
means to experience the Merkavah. 

1 5. Yosher Divrei 'Emet, fol. 1 22a; Keier Shem Tov, I , fol. 3 1 b; see Scholem, The 
Messianic Idea, p. 218; Tishby. "Les traces." pp. 452-53; Idel, Kabbalah: New Per- 
spectives, p. 58; Krassen, "Devequ" and Faith p. 33. Part of this quote was cited by R. 
Hayyim of Volozhin, Nefesh ha-Hayyim, fol. 47d. See also Lamm, Torah Ushmah pp. 
1 1 0-1 1 , 1 25 n. 54 who refers to the Besht as the addressee of R. Hayy im's critique. See 
also Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies, pp. 4-5. 

1 6. 1 would say that, despite the fact that the study of the Torah also includes, in 
ordinary nomenclature, the Oral Torah, in the Hasidic text it is not this corpus that is 
intended but more eminently the Written Torah. 

17. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 234-49. 
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18. YosherDivrei 'Emet, fol. 19c; sec also Schatz-Uflenheimer, Qtdetistic Ele- 
ments, p. 71 n. 61 uid Krassm, "DevtqvT and Faith, pp. 395-96. Compare also to I he 
tradition adduced in the name <A R. Aharon of Zhitomir, the student of R. Levi Yi^haq, 
to the effect that the reading of the book of the ZtAar should be dtme by kawanah, 
because they are able to cause the cleaving between man and (he Infinite. Quoted from 
She 'erit Yisrael, in Liqqutei 'Amarim, fol. 29b. In fact, this is an extension of the Besh- 
tian view regaiding the reading of the Torah. See immediately below in this paragraph. 

1 9. Bo2ina ' di-Nehora 'p. 73. 

20. p. 241. 

21. Pirqei 'Avot (Jerusalem, 1972). fol. 25b and compare also to the legend that 
states diat the Besht was |iven the authority from above to do whateva- he wishes with 
the letlos of the Torah; cf. Kaidaner, Sippurim Nora 'im, p. 34. See also R. Menahem 
Mendel of Rimanov, introduction to his 'liana ' de-Hayyei, fol. 3ab, where he asserts 
that if someone studies the Torah for its sake, he is allowed to introduce his own 
thought into the Torah. 

22. See e.g., 'Or ha-Me 'ir, fol. 1 90a. Compare to Cordovero's S^er ha-Gerushin, 
p. 18, where he writes about the lights that are "endothed" wiihm the permutations of 
letters that occur duriitg someone's study of the Torah. 

23. See ifaggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, pp. 26-27; the stoiy on R. Aharon Atyeh of 
Premislany is quottd in R. Eltezer Ze'ev of Krelchinev, Raza ' de- 'Uvda \ Sha 'or ha- 
'Otiyot, p. 47. On the Torah as divine names see the lengthy discussion of the Great 
Maggtd in 'Or Torah, p. 1 15. See also n. 1 1 above. The interpretation of R. Aharon 
Aryeh is reminiscent of the famous pantheistic song of R. Levi Yizhaq of Berdichev, 
Dudele. 

24. R. Meir Harif Margoliot of Oslrog, Sod Yakhin u-Vo 'az, pp. 41-42, quoting 
the Besht; Midrasii Ribash Tov ( 1 927), fol. 10a, Scholem, The Messianic Idea. pp. 22 1 , 
213, Weiss, Studies, p. 59, ibid., 'Talmud Torah" pp. 162-67. Weiss has devoted a 
lengthy analysis lo this text, coming to the conclusion that this quote, though authentic, 
was at least partially influenced by the writings of the other disciples of the Besht. See 
also above, chap. 2, par. 2, the text of R. Joseph Giqatilla on cleaving to the letters. A 
paitial parallel to this text, again adduced in the name of the Besht, is found as a quo- 
tation from R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavitch, in R. Hayyim Liebersohn, Zeror ha- 
Hayyim, fol. 32bc: "The quintessence of devequt is [to cleave to] the vitality of the li- 
ters, in holiness and purity." See also ibid, fo). 29d, where the view of R. Menahem 
Mendel of Lubavitch is quoted to the effecl that "the lettns of the Torah arc vessels, by 
means of which someone is able to cleave to God." On the need to concentrate all the 
spiritual faculties and link them to each other in order to cleave to God. see de Vidas, 
Reshit Hokhmah, Gale of Love, chap. 3; 1. p. 400, where he refers to Cordovero's Far- 
des Rimmonim, 32; but such a precise quote does not occur theic. See also above, chap. 
2 a 337. Compare also Toiedoi Ya 'aqov Yosef, fol. 4a, and the important quote in the 
name of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk in R, Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh, 
5, fol. 31b. Compare also to Ben Forai Yosef, fol. 21a; Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef fo\. 25a; 
R. Menahem Mendel of Rimanov, 'Itana ' de-Hayyei, vol. 54c. For other views in 
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Hasidistn on achieving a unitive experience by studying Torah, see Idel, Kabbalah: 
New Perspectives, pp. 244-46; R. Shneor Zaiman of Liady, Tanya, chap. 5, ibid., Liq- 
qutei Torah 3, fol. Sa. The more inlellectualistic approach of Habad to study and cleav- 
ing will not be dealt with here. See Ones, The Conduct Literature, pp. 133-34; Elliot 
Wolfson, "Female Imagining of the Torah: From Literaiy Metaphor to Religious Sym- 
bol," From Ancient Israel to Modern Judaism, Intellect in Quest of Understanding, 
Essays in Honor of Marvin Fox, eds., J. Neusner, E. S. Frerichs, N. M . Sama (Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1989), vol. 2 pp. 302-5. 

25. cf Avot, chap, 6. Idel, "The Concept of Torah," p. 36 n. 38. For the importance 
of sound in the Hasidic view of language see above, chap. 4. 

26. R. Yehoshu'a Abraham ben Yisrael, Ge 'ulat Yisratl, I , fol. 17c (Appendix I ). 
According to another Beshtian tradition, the divestment of corporeality facilitates the 
cleaving with the divine spark, the vitality found within the letters, which is divesled of 
its corporeality. See Maggid Devarav ie-Ya 'aqov, p. 45, quoted in Keter Skem Tov, I , 
fol. 36c and in Ner Mizwah. fol. 1 7a. Therefore, a spiritualization of man ensures in our 
case the encounter with the spiritual dimension of language, and with that of reality in 
general. Compare another tradition, also presented by R. Aharon of Zhitomir, Toledot 
^Aharon, 2, fol. 20c also in the name of the Besht, as found in a "book" of the Great 
Maggid, where the divestment of corporeality follows the experience of cleaving to the 
letters, unlike this passage, where it precedes it. Also in this quotation, the mentioning 
of the divestment is not accompanied by a magical effect. I would thctefore say that the 
two traditions quoted by R. Aharon of Zhitomir describe the mystical part of the mys- 
tico-magical model, while the magic implications are not mentioned there, but can be 
conceived of as complementary, as they may occur on a later step. 

27. See Weiss, Studies, pp. 58-68; Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements, pp. 
70-71, 157-67; Tishby, "Lcs traces," pp. 452-53 n. 62; Lamm, Torah Lishmah, pp. 
1 90-273, Piekarz, The Beginning of Hasidism , pp. 346-56, Gedalyah Nigal, "The Doc- 
trine of Hasidism in the Book Ma ^or va-Shemesh," Sinai vol. 75 (1974) pp. 167-68 
(Hebrew). 

28. Joseph Weiss, in 'Talmud Torah," pp. 151-69, has concentrated upon this 
issue, but none of the texts he has adduced corroborates his interpretation, or at least 
his view that the main way of Hasidic meditation was through contemplation of letters 
of the open scroll of the Torah or prayerbook (ibid., pp. 155-56), which is still to be 
proven. The single series of texts where the contemplation of an open book is evident 
(ibid., p. 1 55 n. 1 2) does not deal with studying Torah at all, but with short glances for 
the purpose of pneumatic visions. Weiss himself was compelled to recognize that the 
Besht "really doesn't study at all." The rejection of the theory of contemplation of writ- 
ten letters will explain Weiss's own uneasiness (ibid., p. 169 n. 40) over the recognition 
that in Shivehei ha-Besht the contemplation is done by hearing the texts while they are 
read by another person! For the possibility that the letters of prayer serve as instruments 
to contemplate God, see above chap. 4, n. 102. Another mystical interpretation of the 
study of the Torah, done in order to reach an experience of annihilation within the 
divine, and not for the sake of knowledge, is evident in Sefat 'Emet, 3, fol. 85b. This 
strongly mystical view awaits a separate analysis. 
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29. Cf. Vital, Peri 'EzHayyim. fol. 83b. Sec already Sefer ha-Bahir, par. 196; Cor- 
dovero's Commentary on Sabba ' de Mishpatim, Ms. Oxford 18 ) I . M I a; see also Ben 
Porat Yostf, fol. 39c. Compare R. Shabbatai of RasMcov, Siddur ha- ^Ari, fol. I23ab. 
For a collection of Lurianic material on the study of the Torah, see Shulhan 'Amkh skel 
Rabbeinu Yizhaq Luna (Kapust, 1710) fol. 22ab. See already in R. Meir ibn Gabbai. 
'Avodat ha-Qodesh, introduction, fol. 4a. 

30. R. Jacob Joseph of Poionoy. Ben Porca Yosef, fol. 2 la. His source seems to be 
R. ShaUntai of Rashkov, Siddur ha- 'Ari. fol. 1 23b or Vital, Peri 'Ez Hayyim. fol. 83c. 
or Luria's Sefer ha-Kawanot, fol. 12b. For the view of devequt as intended to repair 
'Adam 'Eliyon see [del. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 57. 

31 . Pardes Riittmonim, 27, chap. 2; 2, fol. 59c (Appendix 2). Compare also Azu- 
\^'iHesedle''Avrakam,fo\. 10a. 

32. Pardes Rimmonim, 27, chqi. 2; 2 fol. 60a (Appendix 3). On the eflect of the 
reading by the ignorants see Scholem, 'Two Testimonies" p. 236; Piefcarz, in The 
Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 358-39 has pointed out the Coidoverian source of the 
Shelah and of R. Barukh of Kossov's discussions, conspicuously influenced by this 
passage. See also the view adduced in the name of R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavilch 
in R, Hayyim Liebersohn, Zeror ha-Hayyim, fol. 31a: "The study and the prayer, 
despite the fact that they do not intend I the meaning of the words, because the letters 
are from the Torah, they [the words] are vessels to the dwelling of God." On the loud 
study, including the story of Kabbalah, see the view of R. Dov Baer of Lubavitch, in 
Jacobs, On Ecjrory, p. 165. 

33. On the Oral Law as the secret meaning of the Written Torah, see Uibach, The 
Sages, p. 27 1 ; Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneutics pp. 46-55. 

34. Pardes Rimmonim, 27, chap. 2; 2, fol. 59d (Appendix 4). Although in the Kab- 
balistic texts both prayer and study of the Torah are implicitly presented as similar, 
because of dieir use of Hebrew letters, in Hasidism [nyer is regaitled as higher. See 
especially (he quotation in the name of the Besht adduced by R. Menahem Mendel of 
Rtmanov, 'liana ' de-Hayyei, fol. 56b, where the founder of Hasidism is reported to 
have asserted that not his study but his prayer induced the revelations he received. 

35. See Reshit Hokhmah, Gate of Holiness, chap. 6; 2 p. 87 (Appendix 5). 

36. See chap. 4, par. 5. Compare also Scholem, The Messianic Idea. p. 21 3. 

37. Commentary on Massekhel 'Avoi, fol. 2b. See already de Vida, Reshit Hokh- 
mah. Gate of Holiness, chap. 6; 2, pp. 84-85, where the study of the Torah is described 
as drawing forth the influx. See also the very interesting passage in R. Shelomo Rocca, 
Kawanat Shelomo fols. 78c-d, where persons are requested to draw down influx, light, 
knowledge, etc., by means of the letter that corresponds to him, when the scroll of the 
Torah is shown to the public in the synagogue. 

38. See above chap. 2, par. 5. 

39. Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. I Ob. 
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40. Idel, "Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations," pp. I98-20S. "nie view of the 
Torah as a talisman, found in Alemanno, has an interesting paralle) m a discussion of 
R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, Toledot Ya 'aqov Yos^, fol. 170a, where the Torah is con- 
ceived as a vessel, mediating between the world and God. This mesocosmic role is well 
known in Jewish mysticism, though without the talismanic fuiKtion of the Torah. See 
Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 370 n. 122. 

4 1 . See also Moshe Idel. Preface, to R. Joseph Al-Ashqar' s Sefer Zafhat Pa 'aneah 
(Jerusalem, 1991), pp. 43-44 (Hebrew). 

42. Fol. la (Appendix 6); 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 83d. See Weiss, 'Talmud Torah," p. 
161; according to this text, divinity is already present in the letters, and what remains 
for the mystic, or the simple man is to contemplate it. See also R. Hayyim of Chemo- 
vitz, Sidduro shel Shabbat, fol. 80c. Compare this text to Alemanno's view on the per- 
formance of music: "The material music can operate the operations related to it given 
its proportions, because of the spiritual force (ruhaniyyut) inherent in it. even if the per- 
formance of music is deficient, this is because of its proportions, the music will be able 
to operate its operations." Idel, "The Magical and Theurgic Interpretations," p. 39. See 
also the view of R. Hayyim of Volozhin, Nefesh ha-Hayyim fol. 48cd, where a concept 
of attracting the supernal light and vitality Is conspicuous, apparently also influenced 
by the Cordoverean scheme. 

43. In Hebrew, ve ra 'eh, can also be translated: "and he understands." 

44. Piekarz, in The Beginmng cf Hasidism, pp. 35S, 3S7-58 and n. 170, has cor- 
rectly pointed out that Cordovero, via quotations in ha-Skelah, might be the source for 
Hasidic views, especially of the passage in Liqqutei Yeqarim; however, he did not ana- 
lyze the importance of the question of utterance that occurs in this discussion. See also 
ibid., p. 3S9, where Piekarz pointed out thai the Cordoverian tradition was known also 
to eighteenth-century non-Hasidic Kabbalists. For the view that the letters arc the ves- 
sels of the light of the Torah see R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavitch, Derekh 
Mizwoteika, fol. 75a. Interestingly enough, this master asserts that this is a Lurianic 
view, 

45. See above chap, 4, n, 89 from Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef, fol. 3a. 

46. JVfl 'aseh ^ahdut 'Ima, on the term 'Ahdui see above chap. 2, n. 235. 

47. 'Or ha- 'Emel, fols. I5b-17a (Appendix 7) and chap. 2 par. 6; compare also to 
R. Aharon Kohen of Apta, 'Or ha-Canuz, fol. 30ab. On other aspects f this text and its 
context see Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements, p. 105. Compare Yosher Divrei 
'Emet, fol. 25d, see our discussion above, chap. 4 par. 3 on the saying that "each sound 
is an entire world." Very long and important discussions on the recitation of the sounds 
of the Torah and prayer, in relation to the term Ruhaniyyut is found in R. Levi Yizhaq 
of Berdichev, Qedushat Levi, fols. 139ab, 140d-141a and in R. Schneor Zatman of 
Ltady's Liqqutei Torah, 3, fol. 76a, where the attracting of the revelation of the innnite 
light into the Torah is presented as the interpretation of the study of Torah li-shemah. 
See also Scholem, The Messianic Idea, pp. 21 1, 213. 
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48. On the identity between these three elements see Tishby, "Qudsha ' Berikh 
Hu However, the view of the activity of Israel as a conditicm for the fulfillmait of 
this identity is veiy rare. See also. Introduction, n. 10. 

49. Degel Mafuuuh ^Efrayim. p. 103 (Appendix 8). 

50. Ibid., p. 103 (Appendix 9). The cleaving in this passage explicitly refers to the 
Ten Commandments as they were pronounced at Sinai, namely to their oral status. 

51. Compare the Lurianic view adduced by R. Meshullam Phoebus in the name of 
R. Menahem Mendel of Premislany. where the study of Torah is refeired to by the tenn 
qeri'ah — oral reading, which ends with the cleaving of the soul with her root: cf. 
Tishby, "Les traces," pp. 452-53, n, 62 (Hebrew version, p. 226, n. 61), who, however, 
does not mention the fact that "reading" is to be interpreted as an oral activity. See also 
the interesting story on the Seer of Lublin, who after studying a page of the Gemara\ 
was fond of reciting it without thinking about the content, belt 'iuun. Cf. 'Eser 'Orot, 
fol. 46b, no. 30. 

52. See No 'an ^Elimelekh. by R. Elimelekh of Lisansk, fols. 8a, 64b, S9b. See 
Gedalyah Nigal, "Study and Precepts in the Teaching of R. Elimelekh of Lisansk and 
His Disciples," Tarbiz 42 (1973) pp. 476-77 (Hebrew). 

53. Seee.g., R. Eliezo-Lippa of Lisansk, ^Orah le-Zaddiq, pp. 19, 32, 34, 82, 137, 
etc., where die phrases 'Elokut, nthaitiyyut, tuyyut ha-nihaniyyut are mentioned in this 
context. 

54. Cf. chap. 4, par. 5. 

55. See above, chap. 3, par. 5. 

56. Toledot Ya'aqov Yosef, fol. 133c (Appendix 10). Compare also Maggid 
Devarav le-Ya 'aqov, pp. 26, 87; Dehel Mahaneh 'Efrayim, p. 56; Yismah Lev. p. 303. 

57. 2, fol. 99b. 

58. See also Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim pp. 175-76. 

59. The Great Maggid is obviously influenced by the Coidoverian and Lurianic 
concepts of revelation of the supernal voice by its entering the material voice during 
prayer or study of the Torah; see e.g. Hayyim VitaPs Sefer ha-Gilgulim (Vilna, 1886) 
fol. 60a, and Abraham Azulai's Hesed te- ^Avraham, fol. 1 lb. The latter is seemingly 
the direct source of the Great Maggid. See also Idei, The Mystical Experience, pp. 85- 
86 and compare to R. Shemuei Shmelke of Nikolsburg, Divrei Shemuel, p. 143. 

60. 'Or ha- 'Emet, fols. 84d-85a (Appendix 1 1); see also ibid., fol. 83b and com- 
pare to the material adduced and discussed by Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Ele- 
ments, pp. 1 19-21; Hasidism as Mysticism, pp. 201-3.. 

61 . Compare this way of receiving knowledge of future events to the famous tech- 
nique of the Besht of looking randomly in the Torah in order to answer questions: cf. 
Weiss, Studies, p. 59 and chap. 2, n. 185. 
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62. This view is already found in the text of R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, men- 
tioned below, n. 63. See also R. Dov Baer of L^bavilch, Be 'itrei ha-Zohar, fol. 107a, 
where the deification of the Hebrew letteis is formulated in the most explicit terms. 

63. Liqqutei Torah, fol. 29d. A very similar passage occurs ibid., fol. 30d. See also 
the immanentistic view of the letters in Toledot Ya 'aqov Yosef, fol. 7a, quoted in chap. 
2, par. 6. See also R. Qalonimus Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesk, I, fol. 3c and 
below. Concluding Remarks, par. 3. 

64. See, however, the description of the Besht as contemplating the lights in the 
Torah; cf n. 61 above. 

65. See Idel, "The Concept of the Torah," pp. 52-54. 

66. Ibid., pp. 49-52. 

67. The view that each and every letter is a divine Name is discussed above, chap. 
4 pars. 2-3. 

68. Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim, pp. 1 19-20 (Appendix 12). Compare the intopre- 
tation of this verse in Shemu 'ah Tovah, p. 79. See also R. Shneor Zaiman of Liady, 
Torah 'Or, fol. Ic, R. Aharon Kohen of Apta, Ner Mipvah, fol. 30b and R. Yizhaq 
Aiziq Safrin of Komarno, Heikhal ha-Berakhah, 5, fol. 41a. 

69. Li-skemah turns into ie-kashem; compare R. Hayyim of Chemovitz's interpre- 
tation of li-shemah; see Sha'ar ha-TefiUah, Responsa, fol. 10b (Appendix 13). The 
author of Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim was among the authorities who approved the print- 
ing of R. Hayyim's book. 

70. 'Oiar 'Eden Ganm, Ms. Oxford, 1580, fol. 1 72b; Idel, Language, Torah and 
Hermeneuiics. pp. 106-7; and above, chap. 4, par. 3 and n. 43; Y. A. Vajda (ed.), R. 
Jttdah ben Nissim ibn Malka's Commentary on the Book of Creation (Ramat Can, 
1974), p. 53, and compare ibid,, pp. 31-32, 41. See also chap. 4, n. 29. 

71. Compare the transformation of the Torah during its mystical study into the 
divine names to a very similar phenomenon in Hasidic prayer, according to the Great 
Maggid, in 'Or ha- 'Emet, fol. 2Sbc (Appendix 14). It Is probable that the higher effi- 
ciency of the letters, or words, seen as divine names, has something to do with a pecu- 
liar formulation of Cordovero's thought in ha-Skelah, 1, fol. 5a: see also Appendix 14. 
Compare the texts from R. Shelomo ha-Levi Alqabetz, Ms. Oxford 40, cited above, 
chap. 4, n. 80-81. 

72. See Ms. Oxford 2239, fol. 124a (Appendix 15). This quotation appears in a 
Collecianaea of mystical quotes collected by R. Joseph Hamttz, which includes a large 
amount of Abulaflan material. This quote may be part of a lost wwk of AbulaTia that 
dealt with ways of interpreting the Torah. Surprisingly enough, R. Jacob Joseph also 
views the study of Torah for its own sake as the seventh way: Toledot Ya'aqov Yosef, 
fol. I08d. See further in Appendix 16. The source of this seventh study is indeed Luria; 
and see Nigal (n. 52 above), p. 471. However, it is interesting to note that the link 
between the seventh way and li-shemah is R. Jacob Joseph's. 
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73. Compare to the magical text discussed in Idel, "Magical and Neoplatonic 
Interpretation," i^. 199-200. 

74. Me 'or 'Einayim, p. 171 (Appendix 17), and also there ibid., concerning Moshe 
being described as drawing down. 

73. Ibid. (Appendix 18). On the phrase Dibbur qadmon, which recurs in this trea- 
tise and is a rather rare term, see Abraham Abulafla's passage analyzed in Idel, The 
Mystical Experience, pp. 83-84. See also the quote from 'Or ha- 'Emet, quoted above 
chap. 2, par. 6. 

76. Ibid., fol. 36a (Appendix 19). 

77. Ibid., fol. 36b (Appendix 20). Cf. ibid., fol. 3c. 

78. Ibid., fol. 66b (Appendix 21). 

79. Cf. Yismah Lev, p. 297. According to the famous medieval deHnition of man, 
his essence is the power of speech; R. Menahem Nahuro interprets the medieval defi- 
nition of man as a "thinking living being," as a reference to medabber, speaking, pre- 
ferring speech rather than thought as the defining moment. 

80. Yeshu 'ot. This term recurs in Hasidic parlance in connection to remedies. See 
e.g.. ibid., fol. 13d: Darkhei Zedeq, fol. 2a. 

81. Toledot Yizhaq, fol. 15a (Appendix 22). 

82. Ibid. 

83. See also ibid., fol. 14b again in the name of the Besht. 

84. Ibid., fol. 14c (Appendix 23). 

85. R, Asher Zevi of Ostraha, Ma 'ayan ha-Hokhmah, fol. 42c. See also the Habad 
VCTsion of this idea, cf. Loewenthal, Communicating the Itiftmte. pp. 59-60 and the cor- 
responding footnotes (add also Tanya, Uqqutei 'Amarim. chap. 36 fol. 56a). R. Yehu- 
dah Arieh Leib of Gur, Sefiu 'Emet, 3, fols. 7a, 72c, 84cd, 8Sb: 4, fol. Ic and many 
examples in quotes adduced in chap. 3. 

86. Ch^. 4, par. 4. 

87. See however, chap. 2 n. 176. 

88. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 248-49. 

89. Perhaps this is a view similar to the Avicennian theory to be referred to below, 
chap. 6 par I , The expression "source of miracle" occurs also in Sefat 'Emet, 3, fol. 86a. 

90. Mayyim Rabbim, fol. 42b, the editors quoting the various books of the Seer of 
Lublin, who repeatedly refers to the views of the Maggid of ZIotchov; see Zikkaron Zot, 
fai. 13c, Zot Zikkaron, fol. 19c; Divrei 'Emet, fol. 16c. Compare also to Mayyim Rab- 
bim, fot. 23a. 

91 . See below, chap. 6, par. 1 . 
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92. See above, chap. 4, par. 3. See also the view of R. Nahman of Brazlav on the 
stories as vessels of a higher truth, as analyzed by Piekarz, Studies in Brastav Hasidism, 
pp. 112-13 and the view of R. Menahem Mendel of Rimanov, 'liana ' de-Hayyei, fols. 
43d-44a, where the intention of the heart is able to change the meaning of the biblical 
text and attract the divine influx. 

93. Compare to R. Abraham of Turisk, Magen 'Avraham (Lublin, rpr. Brooklyn, 
1 985) 2, fot. 29cd See also R. Messhullam Phoebus of Zbarazh, Yoshtr Divrei 'Emet, 
fol. 140b where a Lurianic view, which does not use the talismatic notions, is quoted 
in the context dealing with reverberations of the primordial days in the post-creational 
aeon. See also the view, attributed to the Beshi, that the events dictate the combinations 
of letters that express them in the Bible; see Scholem, On the Kabbalah, pp. 76-77. It 
means that if we repeat today the combination of letters that represent what happened 
in illud tempus the primordial event is reenacted. 

94. Fol. 5a. 

95. 'Erei Hayyim, Liqqulim Megillat Ester, fol. 2Scd. See also above, chap. 2, 
par. 3. 

96. i.e. R. Israel of Ryzhin. 

97. In Agnon's version, as transmitted by Scholem, the nature of this need is 
rather vague, as is its magical implication; in Wiesel's version, it is the necessity of sav- 
ing the Jewish people from an imminent catastrophe. 

98. The Besht. 

99. It should be noted that our version does not mention the kindling of the can- 
dle, as in Agnon's story, where the fire in the woods is hardly understandable. It may 
well be that the motif of the fire is the result of a misunderstanding of the role of the 
candle in our version. I presume that the candle is a substitute for the soul of the son, 
according to the verse: "The spirit of man is the candle of God" (Prov. 20:27). The tree 
presumably stands for the tree of souls, while the link between the candle and the tree 
is accordingly an act of sympathetic magic, intended to strengthen the afTmity between 
the son and his family. On the "tree of souls" in Kabbalah, see Scholem, On the Mys- 
tical Shape, pp. 95, 97-98. On the lighting of the candle as a symbol for an uninter- 
rupted flow, see above, chap. 2, n. 312. 

100. On the decline of the importance of Lurianic kawanot in Hasidism, see 
above, chap. 4, par. I. On the Besht's use of the kawanot of the divine names see a tra- 
dition discussed by R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavitch, adduced in the additions to 
Keter Shem Tov, fol. 1 33b. 

101. In the Hebrew version of R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, the word "lehash 'yt" may be 
a mistake, as noted by Piekarz, Studies in Braslav Hasidism, p. 103, the correct version 
being "Vehask 'yt" namely, "and [then] God helps." However, even if this correction is 
acceptable, the common interpretation that the storytelling is mainly directed toward 
man, thereby causing a certain result through the help of God, is not self-evident. Even 
according to the proposed correction, God may be the main aim of the narration, pre- 
serving the theurgical nature of this activity. 
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102. R. Yisrael of Ryzhin, Knesset Israel, fol. 12a. Another version of this legend 
was told by S. Y. Agnon to Scholem, Mtyor Trends, pp. 349-30. However, the gisi of 
Agnon's version, as well as Scholem 's interpretation, differs from the above and from 
the interpretation proposed here. An importani analysis of this study is found in Yoav 
Elstein, Ma'aseh Hoskev, Studies in Hasidic Tales (Tel Aviv, 1983) pp. 54-57; Assaf, 
Rabbi Israel ofRuzhin, p. 245. See also Elie Wiesel, Celebration hassiditpie (Paris, 
1 972), p. 1 72; Geoffrey Haimann, The Fate cf Reading and Other Essays (Chicago and 
London, 1974), pp. 273-74; and n. 1 10 below. Crucial for the proper understanding of 
the story is R. Yisrael of Ryzhin's own distinction, already found earlier (see below n. 
1 05) between two fonns of activity: some of the Zaddiqim used Torah and prayer as the 
main agent of their acts when the world was in the state of Gadelut, while others used 
the telling of stories, because the world is in the stale of Qatenut. While there is good 
reason to see the forma* type as earlier and the latter as later, the reason for the two 
types of activity is not the descent of the Zaddiq but of the populace. See Razin de- 
^Orcdta ^ no pagination. 

103. On the important religious role of storytelling in Hasidism, see Piekarz, The 
Beginning cfHasidism, pp. 83-1 13, esp. pp. 102-3, where our story is refected to. See 
also Elstein, ibid., and Dan, The Hasidic Story. (Compare especially to R. Yisrael of 
Ryzhin's Knesset Yisrael, fbl. I6d, where storytelling is presented as tantamount to 
prayer. 

1 04. R. Nathan in Sippurei Ma 'asiyoi of R. Nahman of Braslav (New York, 1 949) 
haqdamah Rishonah, p. 6. Adduced by Elstein, Ma 'aseh Hoshev, p. 56 n. 30, In the 
context of the stoiy of R. Ylsmel of Ryzhin. 

105. Ma'or va-Shemesh, 4, fol. 17c. The same list occurs again some lines later. 
On fol. 17d. he equates prayer to thought and constructs thereby the well-known medi- 
eval triad of deed, speech, and thought. However, the idenliflcation of prayer to thought 
reflects an attempt to ftt the practice of Zaddiqitn into the procrustean bed of medieval 
thought. On the Beshl's view on speeches see also above chap. 3, n. 49. See also the 
view of R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavitch that it is possible to use the divine names 
either by deed, by speech, or by thought; see the passage quoted, in relation to the 
Besht, in the Yiddish additions to Keter Shtm Tov, fol. 1 33b. Compare to another typol- 
ogy of magical activity of the Zaddiqitn in R. Uzziel Meisel's Tiferet 'Uzziel (Warsau, 
1863), fol. 28d, where he distinguishes between the righteous who are able to perform 
their deeds by means of speeches alone, and those who need a much more complex 
sequel of acts that include prayers, solitude, or mental concotlntion, etc. See also 
above, n. 102. Compare also the tradition of the Seer of Lublin adduced by R. Zevi 
Elimelekh of Dinov, Benei Yisaskhar, 1, fol. 20a, 'Eser 'Orot, fol. S4a. On the distinc- 
tion between miraculous achievements poformed by speech alone, which are tempo- 
rary, and those attained by prayer, which are lasting. 

106. Rubinstein. Shivehei ha-Besht, p. 256; Ben Amos-Mtntz, In Praise ofihe 
Baal Shem Tov, p. 199. On the mystical understandings of Ma'aseh Merkavah in 
Hasidism see Schau-Uffenheimer. Quietistic Elements, p. 128; Loewendtal. Commu- 
nicating the lignite, pp. 59-60; Idel, "Ma 'aseh Merkavak." 

107. Tite Messianic Idea, pp. 198-99. See also his Sabbatai Sevi, p. 206. 
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108. The closest statements are foutxl in the book BaMr, par. 68, where mystical 
prayer is compared to contemplating the Merkavah; however, even this parallel is not 
close enough lo constitute a significant source for the Hasidic view. A statement that 
seems more significant is found in R. Nathan Shapira of Cracow, Megalleh 'Amuqot ed. 
Shalom Weiss (Bene! Beraq, 1982) I, p. 45, where each of the people of Israel is 
described as a "complete Merkavah" because of the divine Presence in their limbs. 

109. On the soul of the righteous as the limb of the divine Presence, see also the 
quotes referred in chap. 4 n. 133. See also the important remark of Liebes on the pos- 
sible sources of this view, "The Messiah of the Zohar," p. 162 n. 270. On the righteous 
as the Merkavah see Rashi on Genesis 17, 22; Azulai, Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 13c 
(quoted by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, Ktoneth Passim, p. 152); and above, chap. 3, 
n. 49 and below, chap. 6. See R. Joseph Moshe of Zaiozich, Berit 'Abram, fol. 42c, 
where he mentions the Shelah, as the source of the view of the Zaddiqim as a chariot 
See also Ma 'or va-Shemesk, I , fol. 1 2b, apparently influenced by the pass^e from 
Horowitz's Ska'-ar ha-Skamayim, quotd above, chap. 2, par. 6, and above n. 14, and 
below n. 111. 

I ID. Studies in Braslav Hasidism, p. 107; Gries, The Conduct Literature, p. 141 
n. 153. See also Buber's preface to Tales of Hasidim, Early Masters p. v who was 
able to capture, without using any parallels and technical terms, the gist of the story- 
telling, without however, emphasizing its magical aspects. 

111. Darkhei Zedeq, fol. 6b, no. 40. See also ibid., fol. Sa, the tradition brought by 
the author in the name of his teacher, R. Elimelekh of Lisansk, to the effect that some- 
one may think that he becomes the chariot of the Shekhinah by purifying his thought. 
This tradition is already found, as mentioned by the Hasidic master, in the influential 
seventeenth-century collection named Sha 'arei Ziyon. See also n. 109 and R. Pinhas of 
Koretz's statement to the effect that by various good deeds man beccnnes the chariot of 
some angels. Cf. Midrash Pinhas, fol. 20a. The most extreme mystical formulation is 
found in R. Barukh of Kossov's 'Amud ha-'Avodah, fol. 238b, where the Zaddiq's 
becoming the chariot of the Shekhinah is tantamount to being totally united with her. 
See also R. Eliezer Lippa of Lisansk, 'Orah ie-Zaddiq, p. 82. 

112. The story is related by R. Moshe of Savaran, a student of R. Levi Yizhaq of 
Berdichev; see Piekarz, Studies in Braslav Hasidism, p. 1 10 n, 62, See also above, 
chap. 3, par. 4. 

1 13. On the pun Hiyyut and Hayyei ha-Hayyim, see above, chap. 3, n. 158 and R. 
Yehudah Leib of Gur, Sefat ^Emet, 3, fol. 84c. The appellation "life of lives" for God 
is found already in Shi 'ur Qomah, an ancient book from the Heikhalot literature, and 
probably also in Hermetic literature: see Grese. "Magic in Hellenistic Hermeticism," p. 
53. 

1 1 4. See Sefer ha-Hayyim, also called Sefer Seggulot Yisrael ed. Z. E. Sofer Fuchs 
(NP, 1 905) fol. 55b. Compare also to the very interesting te« of R. Nahman of Braslav, 
about the drawing down of the interpretations by the interpreters; see Idel, Kabbalah: 
New Perspectives, p. 242, 
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1 15. See the very illuminating passage on fol. lOcd where the student of the Torah 
draws down the influx, or the hamhakhah by his delight in studying the Torah. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 6 

1. The most important are Scholem, On the Mystical Shape, pp. 88-139; L. 1. 
Niemirower. Chassidismus itnd Zaddikismus (Bukarest, 1913); Weiss, Studies, pp. 
183-94; Schatz, "Le-Mahuto"; Elior, "Between YesktmdAyin"; Green, 'Typologies of 
Leadership," ibid., "Zaddiq as Axis Mundi"; Tishby-Dan, "Hasidism" pp. 779-83; 
Piekarz, "Devekuth," ibid., Hasidism in Poland pp. 44-47, 157-202; Weiss, Studies in 
Braslav Hassidism, pp. 153-54 n. 3; ibid, in Rubinstein, Studies in Hasidism, pp. 145- 
47; Gries, The Book in Hasidism, pp. 99-102; Louis Jacobs, Holy UvingSaints and 
Saintliness in Judaism (New Jersey and London, 1 990); Mahler, Hasidism and the Jew- 
ish Enlightenment, pp. 245-70; Joel Orent, "The Transcendent Peison," Judaism, vol. 
9 ( 1 960) pp. 235-52; Dan, The Hasidic Story, in the index p. 273 s.v. Zaddiq, Gedalyah 
Nigal, "On the Image of the Hasidic Zaddiq," Molad, vol. 35-36 (1975) pp. 176-82 
(Hebrew); Jacobson, La pensie hassidique, pp. 161-78; Moshe l^allamish, "The Rela- 
tion between Zaddiq and Community in the Doctrine of R. Shneor Zaiman of Liady," 
Society and History, ed. J. Dan (Jenisalem, 1980) pp. 79-92 (Hebrew); Paul B. Fenton, 
"The Hierarchy of the Saints in Jewish and Islamic Mysticism," Journal cf the Muhy- 
iddin Ibn 'Arabi Society, vol. 10 (1991) pp. 12-34. See also Kalz, "Models" pp. 259- 
6 L On the pre-Hasidic ccmcepts of Zaddiq see, in addition to Scholem, ibid,, also 
Tishby, The Wisdom oftkeZohar, 2, pp. 655-702. 

2. On this issue see below. 

3. For a treatment of the Rabbinic views of Zaddiq see Urbach, The Sages, pp. 
483-511, Rudolph Mach, Der Zaddik in Talmud und Midrasch (Leiden, 1967), 
Scholem, ibid., pp. 88-92; Jack N. Lightstone, "Magicians, Holy Men, and Rabbi: Pat- 
terns of the Sacred in the Late Antiquity" in ed. William Green, Approaches to Ancient 
Judaism, vol. 1 (1985) pp. 133-48; Jacob Neusner, The Wonder-Working Lawyers of 
Talmudic Babylonia (New York and London, 1987). 

4. On this subject see Weiss, in ed. Rubinstein, Studies in Hasidism, pp. 125-34, 
145-46; Mahler, Hasidism and the Enlightenment, pp. 251-62. It should be mentioned 
that Weiss, ibid., p. 146, strongly emphasizes that in the theory of the Zaddiq in the 
pneumatic circles that were congenial with the emergence of Hasidism, the magical 
element was totally absent! However, on p. 127 he himself adduces a quote in the name 
of R. Nahman of Horodenka, cited by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, Zafnat Pa 'aneah, 
fol. 22a, to the effect that the prayer of the simple man is able to bring down material 
influx: nimskakh shefa In my opinion, the stark distinction between the earlier group 
of pneumatics and the later Hasidic views is untenable, beyond the material on the mys- 
tico-magical model in Kabbalah. See also above chap. 3, n. 267. 

5. Scholem, On the Mystical Shape, pp. 124-26; ibid.. The Messianic Idea, p. 
197; ibid.. Major Trends, p. 334; Weiss, in Rubinstein, ed. Studies in Hasidism, pp. 
1238, 132; Liebes, "Zaddiq Yesod '01am"; ibid., "The Messiah of the Zohar,"pp. 138- 
51 especially pp. 141-43 n. 21 1; Joseph Dan, Jewish Mysticism and Jewish Ethics, 
(Seattle and London, 1986) pp. 115, 1 17. Especially interesting is his declaration (p. 
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IIS) that "It is not difficult to discover the origin of this (Zaddiq as supplying suste- 
nance) idea. It is a tTansformation of the Sabbatean theology of the Messiah." This is 
just one example how an uncritical reliance on Scholem, and a lack of attention to the 
magical sources, generate bizarre certainties. See also above chap. 3, n. 2. 

6. "Les traces." 

7. The general question of the influence of Sabbateanism on Hasidism is not our 
concern here. See more recently Etkes, "The Study of Hasidism," (introduction, n. 
1 1 3). Rubinstein, in ed. Rubinstein, Studies in Hasidism, pp. 1 82-97. 

8. The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 299-302. It should be mentioned that another 
important source that could have been innuenttal on Hasidism is the Maharal's concept 
of the righteous. See Sherwin, The Mystical Theology, pp. 164-66. 

9. On the other, and in my opinion even more general, significance of Piekarz's 
fmdings for the definition of Judaism as religion, I hope to elaborate elsewhere. See his 
Hasidism in Poland, pp. 37ff, and his other studies mentioned on p. 39 n. 4. 

10. Compare also above, chap. 5 par. 3 and Green, Devotion and Commandment. 
p. 16 and Idcl, "Be- 'Or ka-Hayyim" pp. 194-95. 

11. Be'er Moshe, fol. 28bc. The Neoplatonic explanation of the miracles was 
accepted by both Hasidim and Mimaggedim. See the letter of R. Menahem Mendel of 
Shklov to R. Yehudah Leib de Butin, printed in Wilensky, HasiSm and Mitnaggedim, 
I, pp. 315-16 orR. Barukh of Kossov, 'Amud ha-'Avodah, fol. I99d. 

12. See Dubnow, The History of Hasidism, pp. 21 7-18. 

1 3. On the ide of a continuum see below Concluding Remarks, par. 3 and n. 35. 
See also Idel, "Be- 'Or ha-Hayyim" pp. 194-96. 

14. See ibid., pp. 194-%, 199^201. 

1 5. Ibid., the author describes the commandment as it is in its source as "great and 
shining spiritual lights, which are infinite." This view is approximated already at the 
beginning of Kabbalah; sec Idel, "Be- 'Or ka-Hayyim,"' p. 195. 

16. See below n. 102 and above chap. 3 par. 3. 

1 7. On Zaddiqim and magic in Hasidism, see Nigal, Magic, Mystidism and Hasid- 
ism, passim, Alfasi, "Supernal Apprehensions," Weiss, Studies, pp. 126-30; Mahler, 
Hasidism and the Jewish Enlightenment pp. 262-67. It should be mentioned that in a 
Yiddish version of a story of R. Nahman of Braslav, a certain nexus between Zaddiq 
mA sorecr, mekashshef, is mentioned. See Shmeruk, Yiddish Literature, p. 1 82 n. 30. 

1 8. See chap. 3 pars. 3-6. 

1 9. See above chap. 2 par. 3. 

20. Ibid. The definition of man as a vessel, KeU, in relation to the supernal world 
appears already in R. Shem Tov ben Shem Tov, Sefer ha- 'Emunot, fol. SSa (Appendix 
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I ). Compare also to »hc anonymous Ashkenazi Comnuntary on Shir ha-Yihud dis- 
cussed in Idel, "An Anonymous Commentary." 

21 . On the magician as a vessel and a channel see Georg Luck, Arcana Mundi, 
(Crucible, 1985) p. 3. 

22. See, especially, the quote in Azulai's 'Or ha-Hamah, 2, fol. 233c. 

23. ^Erez Hayyim Uqqutim Shir ha-Shirim, fols. 25c-26b. 

24. See chap. 2, par. 7. 

25. Tliis term does not occur in the passage from Cordovero that inspired Azulai. 

26. Fol. 21b. See also R. Abraham of Radomsk, Hesed le-'Avraham fol. 67b, 
where righteous woman are conceived as "houses" that receives the influx, and also as 
pipes. 

27. See also R. Nathan-Neia' of Siniewa, 'Otai ha-Tamid, I, fol. 1 lb. 

28. Toledot Ya '^aqov Yosef. fol. 66c. See Piekarz. "Devekuth" pp. 141. 

29. Ibid., fol. 66c; see also Dresner, The Zaddik, p. 1 26. See also Z^hat Fa 'aneak, 
fol. 1 1Sc, where the Besht is quoted to the effect that the body is a vessel. 

30. 2, fol. 218a; see also ibid., fol. 69a, and Cohen- Aloro, Magic and Sorcery, p. 

104. 

3I.SeeJ?«rAAoM>a,4, 12. 

32. See above, chap. 3, par. 2 on the nexus between humility and mystical 
achievement and Weiss, Studies, p. 85. 

33. Maggid Devarav le-Ya 'aqov., p. 233 (Appendix 2), Compare to R. Jacob 
Joseph of Polonoy, Toledot Ya 'aqov YosefM. 169d (Appendix 3); see also his Zafhat 
Pa 'aneah fol. 15c; compare the Midrashic view of Moslie in Mekhilta ' on Exodus, 1 8, 
1 9; Yehudah ha-Levi, Kuzari 4, 3, cf . Boaz Cohen, Law and Tradition in Judaism (New 
York. 1959) p. 24, n. 70. 

34. Exodus 25, 8. See also beside n. 38 below. 
25. KetubbotffA. 1 1 lb. 

36. This interpretation is an interesting iqiproximation of the Rabbinic passages 
dealing with the impossibility of the achieveineni of devequt by the vutgus, but allow- 
ing such an attainment to the elite. See the important discussion of Sherwin, The Mys- 
tical Theology, pp. 124-27. On the study of the Torah for its own sake as the palace of 
the Shekhindh. see R. Yisrael of fCuznitz, 'Avodat Yisrael, fol. 68c. 

37. Zt^t Pa 'anedh. fol. 64d (Appendix 4); Dresner, The Zaddik. pp. 122-123, 
pp. 276-77. See alsoZt^atPa 'aneah, fol. 65a. According to an additional discussion, 
ibid., fol. 105c, the Besht was already maintaining this view. On the view of man as a 
temple in the context of astrological discussions, see Hemy Corbin, "Rituel Sabfen et 
Exegese Ismailienne du rituel," Eranos Jahrbuch, vol. 1 9 ( 195 1 ) pp. 1 94-97 n. 4 1 ; p. 
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2t4. The Arabic sources use the term hayakal when referring to man as the temple of 
the ruhaniyun, the spiritual entities. It should be mentioned that in Arabic this term 
means both palace and body, and this double meaning was adopted by R. Yizbaq of 
Acre in his ^Ozar Hayyim. See e.g. , Ms. Moscow-Guenzburg 775, fols. 94a, 181b and 
Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 306-7 n. 69, 71 . See also n. 26 above. 

38. See n. 34 above. 

39. Yebamot, fol. 63b-64a. 

40. On the meaning of this word, ^ol, see also above, chap. 4 n. 45. 

41. Zi^at Pa'aneah, fol. 88b (Appendix 5); see also ibid., fol. 75cd. Compare 
also to R. Aharon of Zhitomir, Toledot ^Aharon, 2, fol. 47c and R. Ytsrael Shalom 
Joseph of Buhush, Pe W Yisrael, fols. 9b-IOa. See also Cordovero's text printed by 
Sack, "The Attitude" (ch. 2, note 16), p, 74. 

42. Ibid., fol. 31a (Appendix 6); Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p, 352 n. 366 
and chap. 3, n. 246. 

43. Lezamzem. 

44. Shemu ^ah Tovah, p. 73 (Appendix 7); see Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Ele- 
ments, pp. 97-98. Earlier, the anonymous author from the Great Maggid's circle men- 
tions the letters that are contemplated in ihe prayer's thought, whereas now he deals 
with the pronounced letters, 

45. Cf. Isaiah 10: 15; this metaphor was used to allude to the relations between the 
quintessence of the Sefirot, i.e. the lights, and the Sefirot qua vessels. 

46. Siddur ha-Gera \ ^fmrei Shefer. fol. 5b (Appendix 8). 

47. Ibid., fol. 6a (Appendix 9). 

48. Nefesh ha-ffayyim, fol. 41c. 

49. Ibid., fol. 4Sd (Appendix 10). 

50. See Appendix II. 

5 1 . See Idel, "Universalization atxi Integration," pp. 34-50. 

52. Sefer ha-Tanya, chap. 41 , fol. 57b (Appendix 12). 

53. The exact performance of the Halakhic ritual is indispensable when viewed 
from a magical perspective: see already Alemanno's view, Idel, "The Magical and 
Neoplatonic Inteipretations," p. 208; Idel, "The Epistle of R. Yttzaq Pisa(?) in its 
Hebrew Versions," Qovetz 'al Yad, vol. 10 (20) (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 166-67 
(Hebrew). 

54. On the magical perception of the Temple see Idel, "The Magical and Neopla- 
tonic Interpretations," pp. 208-10; Idel. "Magical Temples," p. 187. 



55. Ms. Berlin, pp. 130-32. 
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56. See An Auiobiography, p. 103; the content was quoted above chap. I, par. 4; 
cf. also p. 95: "Originally, the Cabbalafa was nodiing but psychology, physics, morals, 
politics and such sciences," and p. 94, on the practical Kabtnlah, "which teaches how 
to work upon nature at pleasure by means of those manifold names of God. which np- 
resent various modes of woricing upon, and relation to. natural objects. These second 
names are regarded, not as merely arbitrary, but as natural objects. These second names 
are regarded, not as merely arbitrary, but as natural signs." See also below n. 58, chap. 
2. n. 184 and Concluding Remarks, par. 4. 

57. The superiority of the magicians over the philosophers is pointed out by Ale- 
manno: See idel. "Magic Temples," p. 187; see also Pines, "On the Term Ruhaniyyut 
and its Sources," i^. 531-34. Compare also to the similar distinction found in iambli- 
chus. On the Mysteries cf Egypt, 2, 1 1 and the whole discussion of Georg Luck, "Theu- 
rgy and Forms of Worship in Neoplatcmism," in Neusner et alia, eds.. Religion, Sci- 
ence, and Magic, pp. 1 85-25, especially p. 1 86-87. 

58. Ms. Berlin, p. 1 3 1 (Appendix 1 3); compare the two distinct attitudes to nature 
here, the knowledge of the ways of nature, and dte ability to use this knowledge, to the 
definition of practical Kabbalah presented above, n. 56, which fits die second issue. 

59. Compare chap. 4, n. 54, where Abraham Yagel defines the preparatims of 
matters to receive spiritual force "natural magic" see Ruderman, Kabbalah, Magic, and 
Science, pp. I IO~l I. 

60. See Ms. Berlin, p. 132 (Appendix 14). 

61. The Besht was famous for his magical capacities; see also Miitom's An Auto- 
biography, p. 165. 

62. Heskeq Shehmo, Ms. Berlin, p. 145, printed in Idel, "The Magical and Theu- 
tgic Interpretation," p. 39, Cordovero's text, quoted anonymously, stems from his Par- 
des Rimmomm, 10, chap. I; 1, fol. 59bc. See also above chap. 2, par. 3, 

63. The white garments were used by Kabbalists as well as Hasidic masters, 
beginning with the Besht himself. Therefore, the assertion of Eliach, "The Russian 
Sects," p. 73, diat the khiysty sect influenced the Hasidic wearing of while, this being 
of a non-Jewish nature, is veiy dubious. The use of the event of excommwiication 
(Dubnow. The History of Hasidism. p. 121) to prove the alien origin is strange; the text 
quoted by Dutmow clearly evinces that the wearing of white clodies was not totally 
interdicted but only restricted to the famous scholars, gedolei 'oltm. On the magical 
significarKe of white garments, see also Abraham Azulai, Hesed le-'Avraham, fol. 
29c-d who quotes from manuscript texts that report that white linen clodtes have anti- 
demonic properties. For our purpose, namely die emphasis upon die magical under- 
standing of die Hasidic thought, it is pertinent to mention a Hasidic story according to 
which the fact that someone feels die atmosphere of Shabbat during a regular day is 
explained as follows: "If you put on Sabbath clodies and Sabbath caps it is quite right 
that you have a feeling of Sabbaih holiness. Because Sabbath clothes and caps have the 
power of drawing the light of the Sabbath down to die earth." Cf. Buber, Tales of the 
Hasidim: The Early Masters, p. 241, and Barbara Myerhoff, "Life Not Deadi in Ven- 
ice: Its Second Life," in Victor W. TUmer and Edward M. Brunner, eds.. The Anthro- 
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pology of Experience (Urbana and Chicago, 1986), p. 265. This vision of the role of the 
clothes corroborates perfectly talismatic magic. See above chap. 2, n. 131. 

64. An Autobiography, p. 1 68. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Ibid., p. )6S. 

67. Ibid., p. 166; see also Weiss, Sladies, p. 71 who ascribes this passage to the 
Great Maggtd himself. See also p. 91, n. 10 and Weiss's note in Hon, vol. 12 (1947) p. 
97. 

68. Weiss, Studies, ibid., rightly stressed the mystical facet of the description 
found in Maimon's An Autobiography, neglecting, however, the possible magical 
aspect. 

69. See also n. 77, 78, and 79 below. 

70. See Sack, "The Influence," p. 238 n. 46; ibid.. "The Prayer" p. 10 and n. 35. 
"The Attitude" (ch. 2, note 16), p. 74. See also R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy. Ben Porat 
Yosef, fol. 21a, where he quotes explicitly Azulai's Hesed le- ^Avraham, Uqqute Maha- 
ril. fol. 7b; Sidduro shel Shabbat. fols. 41,5 td-52b. Sefat 'Emet, 3 fol. 84d. This view 
is similar to some expressions found in earlier Kabbalah from the circle of R. Joseph 
Ashkenazi and David ben Yehudah he-Hasld. See Idel, "An Anonymous Commen- 
tary." 

71 . Shohat. "ha-Zaddiq" p. 302. 

72. See also above chap. 3, par. 5. 

73. On the different Kabbalistic understandings of this image see Idel, Kabbalah: 
New Perspectives, pp. 1 73-8 1 . 

74. On the descending of the Influx as the result of the dwelling of the Shekkinak 
see chap. 2, par. 7 above. 

75. Zinorot kol ha- 'otartwt. 

76. Nehenim. This verb can be translated also as "taking delight in something." 

77. Printed by Meir Benayahu, "R. Yehudah ben Moshe Albotini and His Book 
Yesod Nishneh Torah." Sinai, vol. 36 (1955): 252 (Hebrew) Shohat. "ha-Zaddiq" p. 
302. The double activity of the Zaddiq, above and below, is also mentioned among the 
Hasidic masters, though in a different way. In a passage quoted in the name of R. Levi 
Yizhaq of Berdichev. R. Yehudah Leib of Zakilkov, a disciple of R. Elimelekh of 
Lisansk. mentions in his Uqqutei Maharil, fol. 4Sc. the following tradition: "When the 
Zaddiq is in the state of great expansion [of his consciousness, Gadelut] he operates 
above, in the supemal worlds very much, by means of Yihudim as is known. But when 
his consciousness is contracted [Qatenut] he operates here below, [bringing down] 
influxes, sustenance and remedy onto all the children of Israel." Prof. E. Wolfison has 
drawn my attention to an interesting parallel to this quote, found in R. Menahem Men- 
del of Premislany, Darkei Yesharim (Benei Bcraq, 1981), p. 268. 
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78. See Idel, "The Theurgica] and Magical Interpretation," p. 39. See also ibid., p. 
SO, (he text of R. Yehudah Muscato, which describes (he descent of the influx caused 
by human verbal activity, by means of pipes, zinoroi. 

79. Ms. New Yoik, JTS MIC 1650. fol. 72ab. 

80. Compare to Alemanno's text quoted in Idel, "Magical and Neoplatonic Inter- 
pretations," p. 198. 

8 1 . See Talmud Yerushalmi, Sukkak, 4, 6. For a transposition of this phrase on the 
human level see the anonymous Kabbalistic secrets, most probably authored by R. 
Joseph Angelet, Ms. Oxford, 1610, fols. 55b-56a. I hope to dedicate elsewhere a more 
elaborate study to the motif of transformation of the body into a transparent being in 
Kabbalah; see, for the time being, Idel, Kabalah: New Perspectives, p. 169: Elliot 
Wolfson, Through a Speculum, ch. 6 and notes 29 and 81 (forthcoming). 

81 Ms. New York, JTS Mic 1650. 

83. The Kabbalist that was described at length in the quote from Azulai. 

84. Bi-meqom ha-zinor ha-gadol. See n. 86 below. 

85. Pardes Rimmomm, 32, chap. I; 2, fol. 78c. Copies also in the ineface by R. 
Nathan Shapira of Jerusalem to Luria's Peri 'Ez Hayyim and in his Me 'orot Neahan. 
Compare also the text of Cordovero, i)uoted above, chap. 2, end of par. 7. Apparently 
an elaboration on the c<HKepts in this passage is found in R. Shelomo Rocca, Kananat 
Shelomo, fol. 78d. where the Zaddiqim sitting here below are described as drawiitg 
down the influx upon the supernal Zaddiq and then upon themselves. The language of 
this passage is interesting because this Kabbalist uses die (rtmtse "upon us, the Zaddi- 
qim who sit here below and their heart is [directed] above to draw down the influx," 
assuming that the magical activity of the Zaddiq is more than an abstract concept 
accepted from some sources. On the lower Zaddiq and his activity on high, which 
culminates with the drawing down of influx, see ibid., fol. 7Scd. In general, the recur- 
rence in this book more than in otha texts, of die term Zaddiq, which appears in mag- 
ical contexts, may be a sign of the surge of the importance of this concept See also 
below. Appendix C, note 4. 

86. This Tishby, The Wisdom <tfthe Zohar, 2, pp. 298-99, 61 0-1 1 , and his Path of 
Faith and Heresy, pp. 186-94; Liebes, "The Messiah of the Zohar." pp. 112-13 and 
especially n. 107; Elliot Wolfson, "Circumcision" (ch. 4, n. 24a). That in early Hasidic 
thought the Zaddiq was openly indentified with the membrum virile is evident in R. 
Jacob Josqih of Polonoy, Zafhat Pa 'aneah, fol. 1 15d and Liebes, ibid., p. 113; Wolf- 
son, "Walking as a Sacred Duty"; 

il.Berakhoi, fol 17a. 

88. Pardes Rimmotum, 32, chap I; 2, fol. 78c. 

89. See Nahmanides* Commentary on Genesis 1. 1. ed Ch. D. Chavel (Jenisa- 
lem, 1959), vol. i,p. 11. 

90. This reading is already offered in the Shelah, and accepted by R. Jaccrt) 
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Joseph of Polonoy; cf. Dresner, The Zaddik, pp. 125-28, 277-78, n. 33-34, 

91. See Scholem, On the Mystical Shape, pp. 95-96; compare Green, "Zaddiq as 
Axis Mundi," p. 333; Liebcs, "The Messiah of the Zohar" pp. 1 38-4 1 ; Wolfson, "Walk- 
ing as a Sacred Duty." 

92. Cf. Piekaiz, The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 16-17. 

93. p. 302. 

94. The Beginning of Hasidism, pp. 15-16. Piekarz drew some very interesting 
parallels between the view of the Besht and some of his contemporaries concerning the 
interpretation of the Berakhot passage. In fact the afHnity between the Hasidic interpre- 
tation of the Berakhot passage and that of the Shelah has already been advanced by R. 
Benjamin of Zalovitch, in his 'Ahavat Dodim, fol. 1 14a. On Joseph as a pipe see 
Shelah, 3, fol. 67a. See also his "Devekulh" p. 140 and Liebes, "The Messiah of the 
Zohar," pp. 120-21, n. 140. 

95. This phrase already occurs in Cordovero in a similar context. See above, 
chap. 2, n. 152. Compare also to R. Aharon Kohen of Apia, Ner Mizwah. fol. 5b on the 
mystic who transforms himself into "a pipe to the supernal well, and draws down the 
good influx upon himself and upon the entire world." 

96. Fol. 30b, This text was referred by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy, Toledot 
Ya'aqov Yosef, fol. 66c. See also his Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 21a, where he expressly 
refers to Hesed le- ^Avraham. See Piekarz, "Devekuth" p. Hasidism in Poland, p. 
45. 

97. See above, chap. 2, par. 7. 

98. Va-Yaqhel Moshe (Zalkwo, 1741) fol. 10a. 

99. See above chap. 4, par. 4. 

100. The Messianic Idea, pp. 213, 233, 

101. However, this is not always the view of R. Jacob Joseph. See, however 
above, n. 4. See also R. Menahem Nahum of Chernobyl, in Green, Upright Practices, 
p. 100, where this Hasidic master also views the prayers and utterances of Israel as cre- 
ating a path, shevil, for the divine influx and Me W 'Einayim p. 109. 

102. 'Or Torah, p. 1 2; see also ibid., p. 1 3 "The Zaddiqim sustained and nourished 
the world" and the numerous discussions on pp. 28, 118, 148; cf. Green, "Zaddiq as 
Axis Mundis," p. 338. According to other statements in the circle of R. Elimelekh. "The 
Zaddiq is like a channel, which draws liquids downward, since he, by the means of his 
good deeds, will draw good influxes downward on [the people of] Israel." (In his dis- 
ciple, R. Yisrael of Kuznitz's "^Avodat Yisraet fol. 70b.) Similar views occur in R. 
Elimelekh's No 'am 'Elimelekh. See more on this subject in Schatz-Uffenheimer, Qui- 
etistic Element, pp. 1 1 4, 1 1 9 , 1 20; and Elior, "Between Yesh and Ayin," pp. 426-27. 448 
n. 48. See however, the interesting discussion of R. Aharon Shemuel ha-Kohen, 
who introduces all the motifs of the drawing down the influx by becoming a path and 
a pipe, without mentioning the idea of the Zaddiq. Although close to the Great Maggid, 
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this author did not cteate a Hasidtc community, and he seems to ignore the ideal of 
Zaddiq in the content of the talismanic model. See also above, chap. 3, par. 7. 

103. See also 'Or Torak, p. 13, where the author mentions that the whole influx, 
koi ka-shtfa S descends upon the Zadduj. On the other hand, in a text very important 
for our discussion here, Yad Yos^, written by R. Joseph Zarfati at the beginniitg of the 
seventeenth century, and quoted by R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy (see Piekarz, 
"Devekuih" pp. 1 40-4 1 ), the assumption is that the Zaddiq draws down the influx as a 
pipe, upon "all the people of his generation." It should be mentioned that the text of R. 
Joseph Zarfati, written before the Shelah and Hesed le- 'Avraham, faithfully reflects 
Cordovero's terminology. Compare also the very important discussion of R. Eliahu ha- 
Itamari of Smyrna, in die wideread Sefer Shevet Mtaar ch. 39 (Jerusalem, ND) pp. 
318-3)9. This book has been translated into Iddish and printed sevoal times at the 
middle of the 1 8th century. 

104. Toledot Ya '■aqav Yos^, fol. 65b. See Dresner, The Zaddik, p. 1 27. See also 
the opposite view, found in Ben Porat Yosef, fol. 18d, where the assumption is that by 
exercising an influence on the mundane world, the Zaddiif causes an abundance of the 
influx in the higher world. In other words, in some cases a magical activity also has a 
theutgical aspect 

105. See also Degel Mahaneh 'Efrayim, p. 5. See also above, chap. 5, par. 3. 

106. Toledo! Ya '^aqov Yosef, fol. 66c; this way of describing the righteous is very 
widespread in Hasidic literature, and it is impossible to exhaust the relevant passages. 
See e.g., Qalonimm Qalman Epstein, Ma 'or va-Shemesh 1, fol. 21b. 

107. On this topic, see below Concluding Remarks, par. 2. 

108. In at least one case, the drawing down of the influx 1^ the Zaddui is con- 
ceived to be limited only to the children of Israel, and to exclude the idolaters. See R. 
Moshe Eliaqum Beri'ah, Da 'aiUoske, fol. 73a. See however, ibid., fol. 72c, and below 
Appendix C. 

1 09. 'Imrei Shefer, fol. 2c. This is also the vie w of R. Jacob ^vi Yatish, 'Emet U- 
Ya 'aqov (Lembetg, 1 884) fol, 7d. 

1 10. See R. Moshe Eliaqum Beri 'ah. Da "^at Moshe, fol. lOlb. 

1 1 1. On this issue, see chap. 4., par. 5 above, and below, n. 1 16. 

1 12. Compare R. Mordekhai of Chernobyl, Uqqutti Torah, fol. I9c. 

1 1 3. 'or laShamayim, fols. 98d-99a: see also ibid., fol. 89d, cited in chap. 3. par. 
3 as well as ibid., where this Hasidic master recommends that one be united with the 
higher world but that it is necessary to become, at the same lime, "pathways and 
degrees" in order to draw down the influx. 

1 14. See ibid., in the name of the Seer of Lublin: "A man should be nil and nought 
in his eyes in order to arouse and draw down his influx from the attribute of Nought, 
and it is quintessential that the intention should not be for his sake." See also ibid., fol. 
99b. Compare also to R. Yisrael, the Maggid of Kuznitz's view, quoted above n, 102 
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and that of his son, R. Moshe Eliqum Beri'ah, Qehilat Moshe, fol. 90d. It should be 
tnentioned that more sources on the Zaddiq and Nought are found as we have seen in 
chap. 3. and in the rich material collected by Elior, 'TesA ve- ^Ayin." However, my pur- 
pose here Is to detect the pre-Hasidic sources of some aspects of the Hasidic theory of 
the Zaddiq. especially in the magical model, and to show that this ccmcept, and institu- 
tion, is not the result of an attempt to resolve theological paradoxes of immanence and 
transcendence, hitpashshetut and zimzum. as Orent (n. 1 above) and Elior, ibid., are 
inclined to propose, but the result of elaborations on sources that may be rather easily 
explored. 

tl5, However, elsewhere in his book, R. Meir ha-Levi of Apta, following his 
masters, the Seer of Lublin, mentions the activistic drawing down of the influx. See 
e.g., ibid., fol. 99bc, and his own view ibid., fol. 97cd, where the transformation into a 
channel, zinor. is explicitly mentioned. A very activist attitude during the act of draw- 
ing down is expressed in an exceptionally illuminating passage of R. Moshe Eliaqum 
Beri'ah, Qehilat Moshe, fot. lOlb, where he points out that while humility is necessaiy 
in order to attain the cleaving to God, a certain sense of greatness of oneself as a Jew, 
and therefore as a son of God, is necessary in order to draw down the influx. 

1 1 6. On the mouth in some Hasidic texts see chap. 4, par. 5 and R. Barukh of Mez- 
ibush's Bozina ' di-Nehora \ pp. 112-13. See also R. David of Zabtatov, Zemah David 
(Jerusalem, )984) fol. 4b, where he speaks about the Zaddiq as a sage who is a pipe for 
his students. In this text wisdom, rather than influx, is drawn down through the human 
pipe. In this regard it is interesting that this nineteenth-century master emphasizes that 
by preventing knowledge from others, the sage is prone to lose it himself. See also R. 
Menahem Mendel of Kossov, 'Ahavat Shalom, p. 269, where the cantor is portrayed, 
like the Zaddiq. as a channel. Prof. E. Wolfson has drawn my attention to the possible 
sexual implication of the "mouth" as a means of transmission, and the pipe-role. On the 
conespondence between the mouth and the membrum virile, see M. Idel, Golem: Jew- 
ish Magical and Mystical Traditions on the Artificial Anthropoid (Albany, 1990), pp. 
13,22, note 14. 

1 17. Qedushah. Sec above, chap. 3, n. 81. 

1 1 8. BUT. This is an acronym. Compare R. Yehudah ha-Levi's view of the syna- 
gogue, Kuzari, I, par. 97 as analyzed by Pines, "On the Term Ruhayiyyut and Its 
Sources," p. 530 and the similar view of R. Aharon Shemuel ha-Kohen, Ve-Zivah ha- 
Kohen, p. 1 50. 

119. 'OlatTamid2,M.Va. 

1 20. The transition from the Zaddiq to the community of Israel is not so clear. 

121. 'Otat Tamid 2, fol. 8a; 1 , fols. 49a and 57b, the last text is quoted above chap. 
4, par. 2. 

1 22. Ibid., 1 fol. 52b. Compare this text to a similar description of the soul in Azu- 
lai's Hesed le- 'Avraham, fol. 1 3c. 
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123. See Alexander Altmann, "The Ladder of Ascension," Studies in Mysticism 
and Religion presented to Gershom Scholem (Jerusalem, 1967) pp. 1-32. See also 
above, chap. 3. n. 265. 

124. Compare above chap. 3, par. 6. 

125. "?addiq as Axis Mundir 

1 26. See Ta 'anit, fol. I Oa. Compare e.g. R. Hayyim of Chemovitz, Be 'er Mayyim 
Hayyim 1, fol. 88cd, where the ^addiq is described as distributing the iiiftiK he receives 
in acccHdance with the closeness to hhn of the recipients. 

127. Cf. chap. 3. par. 1. 

128. See the brief but wonderful autobiographical story of Martin Buber, Hasid- 
ism and Modern Man, pp. 64-69. It should be mentioned that the magical aspect of the 
model can be understood as expressing, in the way Wittgenstein would understand it, 
the sense of responsibility that is crucial for the Hasidic elite. 

129. Compare also Heschel, The Circle aftke BaalShem Tov, p. 23. 

130. See Weiss, Studies, pp. 19-20, 26; ibid., in Rubinstein, Studies in Hasidism, 
pp. 148-49; Rapoport-Albert, "The Hasidic Movement," p. 232-39; Elior, "Between 
Yesk and Ayin." p. 404. Green. "Zaddiq as Awj MmdT p. 339; Wolfson, "Walking as 
a Sacred Duty," par. 2. See the view of R. Moshe of Dolina, Divrei Moshe, fol. 38c. I 
suspect, though 1 do not have coiKlusive proof, that the assumption that someone has 
to elevate the spailcs that belong to his soul by eating |Hedates Hasidism, and already 
occurs in the circle of Luria's students. Especially important for this argument is a story 
quoted by R. EliezerZevi of Konamo, in the name of his father, who has read it in "holy 
books," to the effect that Luria told his disciple, R. Moshe Galanti. to eat in order to 
redeem the sparks he did not redeem in his former incarnation, when he abstained from 
eating because of his ascetic pnq>ensity . See his Zeqan Beiti (Jeiusalem, 1 973) p. 1 75. 
The anti-ascetic message of this story is also pertinent to the rejection of asceticism in 
Hasidism. However, for the time being 1 cannot locale this legend in earlier sources. 
See, nevertheless, the stories about the ritual eating of an animal into which the soul of 
a relative has transmigrated. See Moshe Idel, "Rabbi Yehudah Halewah and His Zc^iat 
Pa '^aneah" Shalem. vol. 4 (1984) pp. 126-27 (Hebrew), and compare to Ruderman. 
Kabbalah, Science, and Magic, pp. 125-26. Compare also the story in Shivehei, ed. 
Rubinstein, pp. 312-13. On ritual eating, see Louis Jacobs (ch^>. 2, n. 265), and his 
"Eating as an Act of Worship in Hasidic Thought," in Sigfried Stein and Raphael 
Loewe, eds.. Studies in Religious and Intellectual History Presented to Alexander 
Altmann (Alabama University, 1979) pp. 157-66; Ronit Meroz, "Selections from R. 
Ephrayim Penzieri: Luria's Sermon in Jerusalem and the 'Kavvanah' in Taking Food," 
Luriamc Kabbalah, eds. R. Elior and Y. Liebes (Jerusalem, 1992). pp. 211-245 
(Hebrew). 

131. See however, at the end of par. 3 above. 

132. Cf. Maimon's description of the Great Maggid, An Autobiogr<^hy, pp. 
164-66. 
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133. Spiritual and Demonic Magic, pp. 82-83. 

134. Eros and Magic, pp. 108-9. 

NOTES TO CONCLUDING REMARKS 

I . 1 have argued in several places that in Jewish mysticism, including Hasidism, 
expressions can be found that parallel expressions of unio mysiica in other forms of 
religious mysticism. By analyzing the mystico-magical model, where the mystical is a 
means-experience, I do not intend to claim that in other cases we should also under- 
stand the experience of cleaving as a means-experience. On the contrary, it seems that 
many of the end-experiences of devequt seem to be closer to umo mystica than the 
means-experience. 

2. On this issue see Weinstein-Bell, Saints and Society, pp. 239-40. 

3. Haim Zafrant, Kabbale, Vie Mystique et Magie (Paris, 1986); issachar Ben- 
Ami, Saint Veneration Among the Jews in Morocco (Jerusalem, 1984) (Hebrew). 

4. Emile Dermenghem, Vies des Saints musulmanes (Paris, 1942). 

5. See Ben Amos-Mintz, In the Praise of the Baal Shem Tov, pp. 12, 17, 22, 26, 
27, 30, 34. On the solitude in the mysticism of the Great Maggid see Weiss, Studies, 
pp. 131^1. 

6. In general, the question of mystics and ies|)onsibility was dealt with by Louis 
DuprS, "Unio Mystica: The State of the Experience," in Idel-McGinn, Mystical Union, 
pp. 14-1 6; Friedrich Heiler. "Contemplation in Christian Mysticism," in Spiritual Dis- 
ciplines, ed. J. Campbell (Princeton, I960), pp. 236-38. 

7. Abraham Abulafia considered Judaism as the religion of devotion to the 
divine Name, particularly of those who accept has Kabbalah and implicitly are able to 
redeem themselves as individuals. See Moshe Idel, Chapters in Ecstatic Kabbalah 
(Jerusalem. 1990). pp. 67-69 (Hebrew). 

8. This observation does not exclude the existence of learning groups, or people 
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49. See above, chaps. 4, 5. Compare also to Buber's interesting assessment, for- 
mulated in the context of his view of Hasidism, to the effect that tfw "primitive" man 
is a "naive pan-sacramentalist," Origin and Meaning, pp. 167, 170-71. 

50. See above, n. 35. 

51. See Idel, Language, Torah, and Hermeneutics, pp. 1 1-13 and the pertinent 
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and Identity," p. 101. It should be noted that Abulafia' s views on language were also 
known to Renaissance thinkers, having reached them through Flavius Mithridates's 
Latin translations of some of Abulafia' s writings done for Pico della Mirandola, and 
absorbed by Pico in his own writings. See the important contribution of Chaim Wirs- 
zubski, Pico della Sfirattdola' s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism (Cambridge, Jerusa- 
lem, 1989), where Abulafia's presence in Pico's thought was convincingly highlighted, 
along with his emphasis on the magical transformation of Kabbalah in the versions 
espoused by Mithridates and Pico. 

52. For the contribution of the Hermetic magic of the Renaissance to later magical 
practices in various parts of Europe, see Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 
pp. lllr-^V. Evans, Rudolf 11, and Charles fi. Schmitt, "John Case on Art and Nature," 
in Annals of Science 33 (1976): 545-59. See also the collection of articles. Presence 
d 'Hermes Trismegiste, published as part of the series Cakiers de PHermeticisme 
(Albin Michel, Paris, 1988), especially the studies of Antoine Faivre, pp. 13-56, 223- 
32. See also his contribution to Hermeticism and the Renaissance (n. 53 below), pp. 
424-35. 

53. See e.g. Brian Copenhaven, "Hermes Trismegistus. Proclus, and the Question 
of a Philosophy of Magic in the Renaissance," in eds. I. Merkel, A. Debus, Hermeticism 
and the Renaissance (Folger Books, Washington, 1988), pp. 79-1 10. 

54. Charles Trinkaus. In Our Likeness and Image (London, 1970), vol. II. passim, 
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55. See Francis Amelia Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (Chi- 
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sometimes financial investmenis, even of the Christian elite, in the period that imme- 
dialely precedes the activity of the Besht. Indeed, a possible (though not probaUe) 
channel linking Polish and Ukrainian Hasidism to the occult interests of the Pragueian 
court are the writings of the Maharal, which certainly influenced Hasidism; however 
they do not reflect the occullic amalgam of the Rudoinne entourage. It should be 
remarked that Evans' characterization of Maharal's thought as **CaM>Blist and Her- 
metic" seems lo be more influenced by the intellectual ambiance of Prague than by the 
writings of this Rabbi. See Rudo^ll, p. 241. 1 did not And significant Hermetical ete- 
ments in his writings, and the impact of Kabbalah is only part of the more complex 
thought of this master. Likewise, Evans' suggestion that SeferRanel, which was trans- 
lated into Czech, is related to Abraham Abulafla is not supported by the analysis of the 
various veraions of this important magical book; see ibid., p. 238. The Czech version 
is but one of several European translations of a heterogenous coUecticni of magical tra- 
ditions that have nothing to do with ecstatic Kabbalah. See Francois Secret, "Sur 
quelques traductions du Stfer Raziel " REJ 1 28 (1969): 223-4S; Idel, "The Magical and 
Neoplatonic Interpretations" pp. 193-94. I hope to elaborate on this magical treatise 
elsewhere. 

56. See especially Vickers, "Analogy and Identity." and the bibliography adduced 
by him, pp. 96-97, 105-8, as well as his essay "On the Function of the Occuk," in Her- 
meticism and the Renaissance (n. 53 above), pp. 265-92. See also Couliano, Eros and 
Magic, pp. 121-22 and the more critical approaches of Robert S. Westman and J. E. 
McGuire. HermeHcism and the Scientific Revolution (University of California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1977), and the review of CJharles B. Schmitt, "Reappraisals in Renais- 
sance Science," History of Science 16 (1978): 200-14. 

57. See Raymond Klibansky, Erwin Panofeky and Fritz SazI, Satume et al Melr 
ancholie (Paris, 1989), pp. 389-432; Rudolf Wittkower, Bom under Saturn (London, 
1963). See also Moshe Idel, "The Anthropology of Yohanan Alemanno: Sources and 
Influences," Fcpoi 7 (1988): 208. It should be mentioned that the highly syncrelistic 
attitude of the Renaissance culture is especially evident in its occultism, where Kab- 
balah, magic, philosophy, alchemy, and astrology were combined in different ways in 
different doses. Hasidism, however, despite the panoramic landscape I am advocating, 
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58. 1 do not include in this context the legends of the satanic assemblies or cults, 
part of them the figment of the religious imagination; see Nomuui Cohn, Europe's 
Inner Demons (New York, 1977), Carlo Ginzburg, Ecstasies, Deciphering the Witches' 
Sabbath (New Yoik, 1991) or the various esoteric groups like the Freemasons or the 
Rosicnicians, which cannot be considered as popular groups. Although some esoteric 
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cism. Even the elitism of some Hasidic masters, like R. Jacob Joseph of Polonoy and 
R. Israel of Ryzhin, is always colored by a coiKem for the life of their disciples. 

59. See Vickers, "Analogy versus Identity" pp. 109-56. 
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61. See Vickers, "Analogy versus Identity^ pp. 101-2; Idel, Language, Torah, 
and Hermeneutics, p. 143 n. 52. Besides the Christian Kabbalists of the Renaissance, 
it seems thai it was only Jacob Boehme who attributed to language an ontological aitd 
creative status in Christian mysticism; see Wickers, ibid., pp. 107-8; Andrew Weeks, 
Boehme, An Inretlectual Biography of the Seventeenth-Century Philosopher and Mys- 
ric (Albany. 1991). pp. 145, 188-91. 

62. Trinkaus, /n Our Image and Likeness (n. 54 above) vol. 2, p. 523. 

63. See Idel, "The Study Program" pp. 326-27. See also above, chap. 2, n. 160. 
On the human body as able to link the different worlds, see e.g. R. Elimelekh of 
Lisansk, No '■am 'Elimelekh, fol. 67d. As against this natural magic, which directs its 
e^orts to change the course of nature in accordance with certain natural laws, see the 
more collective magic, found in Giordano Bruno, where a phenomenon closer to 
Hasidism occurs, according lo the brilliant analysis of Couliano, Eros and Magic, pp. 
87-106. 

64. See above chap. 2, par. 3; chap. 4, par. 4. 

65. It should be mentioned that the occult trends in Western Europe, especially 
those influenced by Kabbalah, were relatively more positively iitclined toward Juda- 
ism, and sometimes even toward Jews, than the "scientiric" mentalities. See Heiko 
Oberman, The Roots of Anti-Semitism in the Age of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
tr. J. I. Porter (Philadelphia, 1984). 

66. See chap, 3, par. 4, 

67. On this tension, see Schatz-Uffenheimer, Quietistic Elements, p. 76; Hasidism 
as Mysticism, p. 141; Green, Tormented Master, pp. 326-30; idem, "Discovery and 
Retreat," pp. I06ff, idem. Devotion and Commandments, pp. 23-24; Martin Buber, The 
Legend of the Ba 'al Shem Tov, tr. M. Friedman (London, 1978) p. 23, 

68. See Chap. 3, par. 4. 

69. Quietistic Elements p. 149; Hasidism as Mysticism, pp. 243-44. 

70. See "Discovery and Retreat," pp. 110-11. See, however, his later mentioning 
of the thirteenth-century ecstatic Kabbalah in the context of the Hasidic concept of 
leader, see his 'Typology of Leadership," pp. 146-47. See also Piekarz, Hasidism in 
Poland, pp. 37-49. 

7 1 . Degel Mahaneh Efrayim, pp. 284-85. 

72. See especially his mystical autobiography Megillat Setarim. ed. Naftali Ben 
Menahem (Jerusalem, 1944), a small part of it translated in Jacobs, Jewish Mystical 
Testimonies, pp. 239-44. See also above chap. 3, n. III. 

73. See e.g., Elazar Aziqri, Milei de-Shemaya ed. Mordechai Pachter (Jerusalem, 
1991) (Hebrew), and his "The Life and Personality of R. Elazar Azikri according to his 
Mystical Diaiy,"S/w/em3 (1981): 127-47 (Hebrew). 
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74. Repetitions of earlier formulae in the later generations can he ccmsidered as 
signs of conservatism without, however, implying at the same time a retreat from cul- 
tivating extreme experiences a)«ig the lines of the earlier masters. 

75. Rold A. Knox, Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History cf Religion (Christian 
Classics. Westminster, A4aryland, 1983), p. I. 

76. See Lewis, Ecstatic Religion, pp. 173-74. 

77. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives pp. 59-73; "Univenalization and Inte- 
gration," pp. 33-48. 

78. Sec above, chap. 3. n. 194. 

79. Compare to my description of Abulaf ia's mysticism as nonascetic, in Mystical 
Experience, pp. 143-44. 

80. See Schatz-Uffenheimer. Quietistic Elements pp. 101, 174, 175, 177. 

81. Idel, "Denning Kabbalah," pp. 1 12-1 3. 

82. Quietistic Elements, p. 18. 

83. Ibid., p. 178. See also Weiss, Studies, pp. 69-94. 

84. See especially R. Abraham Friedman, the Angel, in his Hesed le- 'Avraham. 

85. Cf. Idel, The Mystiad Experience, pp. 179-80. 

86. See Scholem, Messianic Idea, p. 218. 

87. For the prominent role of Z(^ric axiology in the ethical literature of the Safe- 
dian KaUnlist, see Fkchter. "The Concept of Devekut." pp. 21 1-20. 

88. See Hossein Ziai. "Beyond Fliilosophy: Suhrawardi's Illuminationist Path to 
Wisdom," in eds. F. E. Reynolds and D. Tracy. Myth and Philosophy (SUNY, Albany. 
1990). p. 220. 

89. See the series of studies edited by S. N. Eisenstadt, The Origin and Diversity 
of Axial-Age Civiliiations (Albany, 1986). 

notes to appendix a 

1. See Scholem. Devarim be-Go, pp. 357-38; Elior, "Tlie Affinity," Oreen, 
Uprigia Practices,^. \0-\A, 

2. On this issue see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 146-53. Here I shall 
adduce some passages discussed there, together with some new evidence that is still in 
manuscript attd not analyzed previously. 

3. See Yehuda Liebes, "'Two Young Roes of a Doe,*" "The Secret Sermon of 
Isaac Luria before his Death," and Mordekhai Pachter, "Ifaimtr ('Smailness') and Gad- 
/ur ('Greatness') in Lurianic Kabbalah," in Lurianic Kabbalah, ed R. Elior and Y. Lie- 
bes (Jerusalem, 1992) pp. 1 13-70 and 171-210 respectively (Hebrew). 
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4. See chap. S par. 1. 

5. On this issue, see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 151-53. 

6. Sec chap. I n. 71. 

7. Cf. Idel. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 151-53. 

S. See Frank Talmage. "Apples of Gold: The Inner Meaning of Sacred Texts in 
Medieval Judaism," in Green, ed., Jewish Spirituality 2: 3 1 3-54, Marc Saperstein, Decod- 
ing the Rabbis (Cambridge, Mass., 1 980), pp. 47-1 20. 

9. For more on this issue see Idel, Language, Torah, and Hermeneutics, pp. 91- 
95, 122-24. 

10. See Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 137-41 . 

1 1. Ibid., p. 141-44. 

12. "Some Psychological Aspects of the Kabbalah," in God, the Self and Nothing- 
ness: Reflections Eastern and Western, ed. Robert E. Carter (New York, 1990), pp. 19- 
43. 

13. F. K. Burkitt, Church and Gnosis. (Cambridge, 1932) pp. 41-42; E. R. Elodds, 
Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety, (New York and London, 1970), pp. 18-20. 
See also the important study of Hans Jonas, who conceived mysticism as looking for 
validation by means of philosophical worldviews, in "Myth and Mysticism: A Study of 
Objectivation and Interiorization in Religious Althought," Journal of Religion 49 
(l%9): 328-29; Idel, Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, pp. 2-3. 

14. See Richard T. Wallis, "Nous as Experience," The Significance of Neopla- 
tonism, ed. R. Baine Harris (Norkfold, 1976), pp. 122 and 143, n. I, where a bibliogra- 
phy on the subject is provided. 

15. See Idel, "Defming Kabbalah." 

16. See Abulafia's attitude to the symbols for the Sefirot in the theosophical Kab- 
balah, see Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 202-3. 

17. See Ve-Zot li-Yihudah, p. 16, where Abulafia explicitly declares that this Kab- 
balah is superior to the Sefirolic one. 

1 8. Sec Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, p. 348, n. 315. 

19. Nizhono, a term that refers to the sefirah Netah. 

20. 'Azmo The meaning of this term is not so clear. 
IX.Kallato. 

22. Ve-Zot li-Yihudah, pp. 16-17, corrected according to ms.. New York, JTS, 
1 887. For more on this text, see various notes in Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 348- 
49. 

23. Sec ibid., p. 349 n. 321. 
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24. Safer ha-Sefirot, an appellation for the Infinite. 

25. Compare below the next from Ner ^Elohim. 

26. See Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives p. 350 n. 330. 

27. This is an important example of the talismanic view of the liters, in our case 
those that form the divine names. See also above, chap. 4, n. 46, the text from Abula- 
fia's Can Na 'ui Compare to the passage from Alemanno's CoUectanaea, discussed in 
Idel, "Judaism and Hermelicism." pp. 68-69. 

28. Ms. Milano-Ambrosiana Lin, fols. I55b-I56a. 

29. Compare a similar text in Gan Na 'id, Ms British Library, OR. 13136, fol. 4b 
quoted in Sefer ha-Peliy 'ah I, fol. 73c. 

30. See ibid., "There are in man three issues by means of which he receives all his 
apprehensions." 

3 1 . See also below the quote from Gan Na 'ul. 

32. Lehitboded. See below, n. 36. 

33. The question of the source of revelation and the awareness of its nature is an 
issue that recurs in Abulafia's ecstatic Kabbalah; see the important text printed by 
Scholem. Major Trends, p. 140. 

34. On the three levels of letters see above, chap. 5, n. 105. 

35. The view of letters as divine is rather rare in Abulafia's corpus. 

36. Hitbodedut. See Idel, Studies, pp. 108-10. 

37. On this metaphor see Idel, Tke Mystical Ej^rience, pp. 180-84. 

38. See KabbaUdi: New Perspectives, p. 349, n. 3 19. 

39. Shemah \e- 'azmah. 

40. Niikarim le-tavak; probably by the Bridegroom, namely the Active Intellect 
or God. 

4 1 . Namely, the human and separatt spiritual forces, which, prior to devegut, were 
divided. See below, n. 48. 

42. 1 suppose these entities are die human spiritual forces and the cmporeal forces; 
see the texts referred to in Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 349, 351 n. 328, 347. 

43. Ibid., p. 351, n. 348. 

44.1bid..pp. 307-«,n.85, 

45. This term, in original mrfsho. seems to be an Arabism, introduced by the Tib- 
bonian translations. 
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46. This view is characteristic of AbulaFia's thought, which emphasizes centrality 
of the divine Name. 

47. Ms. Sasson 56, fol. 33a. Compare also the quote front Gan Na 'ul, addiKed in 
Sefer ha-Peiiy 'ah I, fol. 73c. 

48. Abulafla has introduced the classical theosophical inteipretation of the Rab- 
binic verb qaziei as a sin consisting of separating man fiom the divine powers in order 
to formulate his own view, which is palpably different. While for the Rabbinic and 
theosophical sources the separation is a cutting off of the supernal entities because of 
human sin or misunderstanding, in this text Abulafia speaks about the sin of separating 
tnan from the higher beings, namely the cutting off of tnan from the experience of union 
between soul, or intellect, and the spiritual entities, God or the Agent intellect. See also 
above, n. 41 . A very similar understanding of this concept of separation is also found 
in the early Hasidic masters. See, e.g., the quote in the name of the Besht in Ben Porat 
Yosef, fol. 21ab, and copied in Keter Skem Tov I, fol. 4b, where the <7(zz«z bi-netiy 'ot 
is mentioned immediately after mentioning the cleaving of the human thought and soul 
to the root of the Torah and commandment, which apparently are identical in this text 
to the inner, spiritual dimension of the Torah. According to R. Jacob Joseph, this view 
of his master is based upon R. Abraham Azulai's Hesedie- 'Avraham, fol. lOd, but this 
master does not mention the idea of the separation between the soul and its source as a 
sin. See also above, chap. 2, n. 228. 

49. Abulafia. Sefer Gan Na 'ul. Ms. British Library, OR. 13136, fol. 3a. I follow 
here the version of the manuscript. See the next note. For another quotation from this 
book, which formulates a similar view, see above, chap. 4, n. 46, 

50. 1, fol. 73a. Although the wording in the printed quotation of this passage dif~ 
fers slightly from the manuscripts, these varia do not affect the interpretation offered 
above, namely that the separation may affect the cleaving between the human faculty 
and the supernal realm, conceived as branches. See also n. 48. See also ibid., 2. fol. Ic, 
where it is written that "the ways of God are [also] in man but they are hidden just as 
He is hidden within the world." 

51. Moladetah. On the symbolism of the tree, branches, and fruit in Abulafla's 
Kabbalah see Gan Na 'ul, ms. British Museum OR. 1 3 1 36, fol. 3ab, Sefer ha-Petiy 'ah 
I, fol. 73a. 

52. Sanhedrin fol. 106b, and Rashi ad locum. 

53. Ms. MUnchen 10, fol. 130b (Appendix I). 

54. MS. New York, JTS 1885, fols. 74b-75a. For more on this issue, see ibid., fol. 
75ab, where a discussion reminiscent of that printed above from Abulafia's Ve-Zoi Li- 
Yihudah appears. 

55. See Moshe Idel, "An Anonymous Kabbatistic Commentary on Shir ha-Yihud" 
(forthcoming). 



56. See ms. Vatican 274 fol. 170b (Appendix 2), 
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57. CoitipaFe above, chap. 2, n. 3 17. 

58. Moshe Hallamish ed., Kabbalistic Commentary of Rabbi Yoseph ben Shalom 
Ashkemzi on GenemRabbah (Jenisalem. 1984), p. 151; for a companson between the 
human soul and a tree, see ibid, p. ISO. Compare also to his Commentary to Sefer 
Yezirah, fol. 24d. 

59. Commenlcuy on Genesis Rabbah, p. 152, to be compared to ibid., p. 150. See 
also Coidovero's Pardes Rimmonim XXXII, chap. 1; 2, fol. 78a where the term pnor 
nishmato occurs. As I have shown in my article "Seflrot and Colors: A Neglected 
Responsum," m Minhah leSarah, ed. D. Diraant, M. Idel, and S. Rosenberg (Jerusa- 
lem, 1994), pp. 1-14 (Hebrew). Cordovero was deeply influenced by the theories on 
colors from the circle of R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid. For more on this issue see 
my monograph in preparation on Visualization of Colors. 

60. Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, ftp. 127, 160-61. 

61. See I, chap. 5; I, fol. 4bc; 31, chap. 1: 2. fol. 72b. 

62. See above chap. 3, par. 2. 

63. See Yosha (chap. 2 n. 261) and Idel, "Differing Conceptions," pp. 155-57, 
17^92. 

64. Major Trends, p. 338, Piekarz, "Devekuth." Joseph Dan, "Hasidism: The 
Third Ceatmy" Jewish Studies 29 (1989) p. 2 (Hebrew). 

65. Ta 'anug. See above, chap. 3, n. 246. 

66. Toledot Ya 'aqov Yos«f, fol. 86a. 

67. See above, chap. 1, n. 17. 

68. 'Or ha- 'Emel, fol. 36cd. See also Lamm. Torah Ushmah, p. 126, n. 62. 

69. See above, chap. 5. n. 13. 

70. See above, chap. 1, n. 20. 

71. Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 254-55. 

72. Idel, "The Magical and Neoplatonic Interpretations"; ibid., "Differing Con- 
ceptions." 

73. See Gershom Scholem, "Shetar ha-hitqasherut shel tabiudei ha- 'Art," Zion, 5 
(1940): 133-60 (Hebrew), Major Trends, pp. 256-57. 

74. See Altmann (chap. 2 n. 249), pp. 23-33. 

75. R. Hillel of Paritch, Pelah ha-Rimmon (Brooklyn, 1957). vol. 2, p. 78 (Appen- 
dix 3). On the light and luminary, see ibid., pp. 77. 

76. Ba 'at Shem Tov, 1 , p. 18. See also another text adduced and analyzed by Eltor, 
"The Affinity" pp. 107-8. 
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77. Ibid, l.p.26. 

78. See Introduction, n. 84, chap. 2 n. 153, 176. 254; chap. 4, n. 126. 

79. Cf. Idel, Gotem. p. 318 s.v. Vitality. 

80. See e.g., R. Menahem Mendel of Kossov, 'Ahavai Shalom, p. 1 1 , whae hiyyut 
and kiitahavut are mentioned together. See also R. Hayyim of Chemovitz, 'Erez 
Hayyim, fol. 2c. Compare also to the Hasidic usage of the term hilqashskerut, above, 
chap. 4, n. 1 8. It should be mentioned that the phrase zurah hiyyunit, in the sense of the 
spiritual manifestation of the divine, occurring in R. Aharon Kohen of Apta's Ner 
Mipvak, fol. 19a, seems to reflect the new status of the term hiyyut in Hasidic thought. 
Actually the vision of the 2urah hiyyunit is tantamount to prophecy. In the Middle 
Ages, lurah hiyyunit would mean a lower form, the animal one. 

81. 'Ahavat Shalom, p. 269. 

82. Ibid., pp. 269-70. See also above chap. 2, n, 52. 

83. See Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (Basic Books, Harper Col- 
lines, 1 973) pp. 126-27. 

notes to appendix b 

1 . See Wilensky, Hasidism and Mitnaggedim, 1, p. 317. This letter was written in 
1805. 

2. On this custom aiKl its source in R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto's circle see Tishby, 
"Les traces," pp. 457-59. See also Weiss, Studies, pp. 80-81 ; on the use of the phrase 
lomar Torah, "to say Torah," to mean "preaching." see e.g. R. Yisrael Loebel, in 
Wilensky, Hasidim and Mitnageddim, vol. 2, p. 3 17, No 'am 'Elimeiekh, fol. 67c. 

3. On the question of the language of these sermons there can be no dispute that, 
though printed in Hebrew, they were delivered in the vernacular Yiddish. 

4. See the first statement of R. Nathan of Nemirov's introduction to Uqqutei 
Tefillot. 

5. See above chap. 4, n. 22. 

6. See Liqqutei Moharan I, fol. 33b; Green, Tormented Master pp. 319-20; Idel, 
"Universalization and Integration," p, 45. 

7. See also the view of R. Nahman's uncle, R. Moshe Hayyim Efiayim of 
Sudylkov, discussed in Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 244-45. 

8. See above, chap. 2, n. 33. 

9. 'Irin Qaddishin, fol. 49d (Appendix 1). On the notion of seventy facets of the 
Torah, see Wilhelm Bacher, "Seventy-Two Modes of Expositions" 72^ 4 (1892): 509; 
Scholem, "On the Kabbalah," pp. 62-63, Idel, "Inrmities of the Torah," p. 155 n. 31, 
Hananel Mack, "Seventy Aspects of the Torah: Concerning the Evolution of an Expres- 
sion," in Rabbi Mordechai Breuer Festschrift, ed. Moshe bar Asher (Jerusalem, 1992), 
vol. 2, pp. 449-62 (Hebrew); Elliot Wolfson, "The Mystical Significance of Torah- 
Study in German Pietism," JQR 84 (1993) p. 77 n. 128 and for discussions of later 
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Kabbalists in Moshe Idel, see the preface to R. Joseph Alashqar's Zc^ua Pa 'aneah 
(Jerusalem. 1991 ), pp. 41^3 (Hebrew). 

10. See Moshe Idel, "On Symbolic Self-lnteiinetatlons in Thicteenth-Ontury 
Jewish Writings," Hebrew University Studies in Uterature and the Arts, vol. 16(1 988), 
pp. 90-96. 

1 1 . Genesis Rabba ' XX. 12, p. 196. For die Cordoverian concqit of the material- 
ization of the Torah by its descent see Scholem, On the Kabbalah, pp. 7 1-72. See also 
the Beshtian view that there are teachers whose souls are from the wmM of unity, while 
others possess souls from 'Olam ha-Perud, namely die world of separation. See Keter 
Stum Tov, I, fol. 4d and the view of R. Moiahem Mendel of Kossov. 'Ahavat Shalom, p. 
92. where the assumption is that R. Meir was able to become perfect, like Adam before 
sin, and this is why in his Torah, the version was written with 'Altf. 

12. See below, n. 18. 

13. In Hebrew the word for "face," Pamm, also means "facets." 

14. On mcioposcopy in Jewish mysticism, see Geishom Scholem, "Ein Fragment 
zur Physiognomik and Chiromantik aud der Tradition des spaetanliken juedischen 
Esoterik," in Uber/umconm, Studies in Honour cfPrc^ssor Dr. C. J, Btteker (Leiden, 
1 969), r^. 1 75-93; Ithamar Gruoiwald, "New Fragments from the Literature on Hakarat 
Panim and Sidrei Sirtutim," Tarbiz 40 (1970): 301-19 (Hebrew); Schaefer, Hekhalot- 
Studien. pp. 84-95. 

15. Fol. 24c (Appendix 2). 

16. See Liebes, "The Messiah of the Zohar," pp. 208-15, 

1 7. See Assaf, Rabbi Israel ofRuzhin, pp. 1 72-97, 21 2-48. Investing as the issue 
of the pidiyonoi, the money received by the Zaddiq for his advice or help to die Hasidim, 
may be in itself for a sociological undeistanding of Hasidism, we are concerned here 
mostly with the theoretical dimensions of magic. The more practical one should be 
investigated in itself. 

18. The assumption is, according to numerous Kabbalistic and Hasidic sources, 
that every Jew has a share in the Torah. See e.g., Scholem, On the Kabbidah, pp. 65-66 
and above chap. 4, n. 41 , the view of R. Nathan Shapira of Cracow in Megalleh 'Amugot 
and Lamm, Torah Lishmah, p. 132, n. 94. 

19. See Maimon's and odiers' descriptions of the situation of the Great Maggid 
during his sermons as analyzed by Weiss, Studies, pp. 70-78. 

20. See Assaf, Rabbi Israel ofRuzhin. pp. 127-28. 

21. See ibid., p. 113. 

22. On the discrepancy between die written literature and Hasidic life, see the 
caveats of Abraham Y. Heschel. Kotd( (chap. 3, n. 203), pp. 7-10, part of it translated in 
Dresner's introduction to Heschel, The Circle Baal Shem Tov, p. 23, and his 
"Hasidism," in Jewish Heritage 14 (1972): 14-16; Heschel's introduction to Dresner, 
Zaddik, pp. 7-8; and Cries, Tlte Book in Early Hasidism, p. 92. 
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23. On ihe issue of communication in Hasidism see Loewenthal, Communicating 
the Infinite, VV- '-28- 

24. See Idcl, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, pp. 246-47, 

25. See Yehuda Liebes, "How tlie Zoliar was Written," in The Age of the Zohar, ed. 
Joseph Dan (Jerusalem, 1989), pp. 1-71 (Hebrew). 

26. Sec Mel, Golem, p. 279. 

27. Assaf, Rabbi Israel ofRuzhin, pp. 1 29-30. 

NOTES TO APPENDIX C 

1 . Deuteronomy 11 :26. The verse is interpreted here as addressed not to the whole 
nation, as in the Bible, but only to the elite (see n. 1 1 betow). The Hasidic master 
exploits the singular form, which in the Bible is a way of speech. According to this 
reading, Moses actually gave, that is, he iranstnitted, to some individuals the power to 
bless or curse. 

2. This was a wetl-known formulary in the Middle Ages. See above, chap. 1, n, 5. 

3. Derekk na-nevi 'im. On the phrase derekh ha-nevu 'ah, see Maimontdes' Mishneh 
Torah, Hilkhoi Yesodei Torah, VII, 6. 1 wonder whether the mention of the prophets 
has, nevertheless, something to do with the active induction of the divine presence onto 
the mystic, as we shall see immediately below. On the view in Hasidism that prophecy 
can be premeditatedly induced, see above, the quote from R. Aharon ha-Kohen of 
Apta's 'Or ka-Canuz, cited in chap. 2, par. 2, e, where the phrase "path of prophecy" 
also occurs. Written at approximately the same time, Epstein's view and that of R. 
Aharon of Apta demonsU^ie the resort to techniques in order to teach religious ideals. 
On the possibility thai Epstein is presenting, via Cordovero. a view of Abulafia's 
dealing with Ihe way of attaining a prophetic state, see above, chap. 2, beside n. 64. 

4. This formulation shows that it is not a theurgical act that is intended but the 
attracting and distribution of power here below. The drawing down of Ihe influx upon 
meritorious persons here below has been discussed above. See especially chap, 6, notes 
85 and 1 03, where Cordoverian sources and Lurianic books influenced by them mention 
the concept of Zaddiq in this context. 

5. 'anshei mofet means literally "men of wonder." On the phenomenon of the 
magical righteous in the entourage of Epstein, see Mahler, Hasidism and the Jewish 
Enlightenment, pp. 262-67. 

6. kol 'et ve-rega this expression occurs also in R. Elimelekh of Lisansk, No 'am 
'Elimelekh fol. 92c, where Ihe awareness of the continuing performance of Ihe com- 
mandments is described. 

7. noten da 'ato be-kol 'et ve- rega ' likiot +Elohut shoreh bo. My translation opts 
for a more activist understanding of this sentence. The person actually induces the 
presence by his coiKeniration of mind. Alternatively, one could assume that this 
statement deals only with the passive awareness of the divine Presence within man. 
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8. Literally, authorizadon of fiinctiming as a rabtri, understood here as passing the 
capaci^ of Messing by putting the hands upon the mystagogue. The understanding of 
the term used fior rabbinical ordination, as the act of transmitting the capacity to func- 
tion as a wonder-maker, is veiy inteiesting, as it marks the difference in self-perception 
betwem the rabbinic and Hasidic elites. 

9. Ma W vaSkemesh V, fol. 14a. On this author, see Nigal's study mentioned 
above, chap. 5, n. 47. The restriction of the blessing hm is reminiscent of anotho' sim- 
ilar stand, discussed above, chiq). 6, n. 108. 

10. See, e.g., the introduction to SeferBerit Mtnufiak, ^Hiriousty attribuwl to R. 
Abraham of Granada (Jerusalem, 1959), fol. 21, and to Cordovero's Pardes Rimmonim 
XXI, chap. I ; I, fol. 96d. In Cofdovero's discussion, the tradition has to do with the tal- 
ismatic understanding of the divine luunes, which had already been received by the 
prophets. See also the quotation from Qndovero's Derishot, p. 76, introduced above 
(chap. 2, par. 3), where the transmission of the secrets of the Torah to the Zaddiqim is 
mentioned in the context of talismatic activity. On the question of genealogies of mag- 
ical traditions, see Hans D. Betz, "The Formation of Authoritative Tradition in the 
Greek Magical P^yri," in ed. Ben F. Meyer and E. P. Sanders, Jewish and Christian 
Seff'Definition (Fwtress Press, Philadelphia, 1983), vol. 3, pp. 161-70. See also the fol- 
lowing note. 

\l. Ma W vaShemesh V, fol. 14b, where he emphasizes that the recipients are 
Yehidei sagullah. Compare above, chap. 2, end of n. 201 . See also R. Joseph Gikatilla's 
Sha 'arei 'Orah I, pp. 58-60, wliere the transmission of the blessing in the Jewish elite 
is mentioned in the context of the knowledge of the divine Name and the drawing down 
of the divine influx. Gikatilla's mystico-magical model, as well as his own magical pre- 
occupations, deserve a separate description that cannot be given here; see also ibid., p. 
46. On the blessing of the perfect religious man, see the end of the passage from R. 
Yizhaq of Acre, quottd above, chap. 2, par. 2. For the combination of the ecstatic 
approach, which became more esoteric in Hasidtsm, with the Iheurgical-magical 
approaches, which are considered more exoteric in Hasidism, see Idel, Kabbalah: New 
Perspectives, p. 1 7 and more recently Elior, "Between Divestment of Corporeality." p. 
229. 

12. See chap. 2, par. 3. On this point, as well as on my less dialectical and para- 
doxical vision of the relationship between mysticism and magic, my positions differ 
from that of Elior's ibid 

1 3. A shorter version of this text is quoted later on from Ma 'or va-Shemesh, m the 
Holy Jew of Przysucha's Beir Ya 'aqav (Pietricov, 1 890), fol. 72bc. 

14. Compare above. Concluding Remarks, par. 2. 

1 5. See EUor, "Between Yesh and 'Ayin," "Between Divestment of Corporeality," 
and n. 5 above. 
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^aa vpsoB WDJ. nxrV anjn.mwV "•ra vnrw ^aa tiiaai .1 
X7 iny? iiimn Ven nt 7ax tf^^9 711 ibiVxV iznm vhrn I'^nvmr 
.D7i» 7W idiVr itk tidd kih ntaj n»i»V nn nnj mwV na 

••wn asm Vun laaj nnoi n.i»)mi mi» nV mm nin Vai .2 
ta»n niwt mm .mi»wn m^wrnm •n'ra nma^ nanoB' Tfrtiwa 
,m»nii»D mn »»3di Taio mwi nvnai.mnn m*3nn^ nam 
R»nn na^nn iniCT maiaa nam ...mmi nvimin mm* ina«a 
77 ma m. uwam turn mnan nn in napa .nrnixa mDim 
'^im Vi»7 iT^wi DBTHQ iMT miwi** wiTa ,m»in 

.nww wnai mawi main *no imi ...R»mi 



APPENDtXA 

iftw .niivmn m^DDnfi msn x*n aV» *|in moDin nan^m nxn .1 
iai .mi'>Bn rn'> o^Vvm rm iniiai .tnh navnai naie navna oixa 
nx naana mnr? avnan aan^v vi nr^7^ naieV nrn7i8 p aa n^nn 
paan n'n** m aio ranm na'an mwi lai ix aio inB»*» 
VBV mV^ixa mTSom ... i«i''i''a 7»'TaB'i »i7 aio pa m t*ap 
onai D*'>ipa onai D**vaD ana D'>ai o^i'^a? pVm rovni a?? 
wmn "paxa xin .'m xaV xawn "bi a^'aSn onai o^man 
.Dim n^n nnx nx 01m irrn ma vnna irm irni .maa tam a? 

, pia nnoi |ai 

■"jBix nana o'xx m^ann "na ia»rerw Taam o'saran fn .2 
Tina iDDJi xan maa man m^na xinv mrm nioai "•naa a^^iva 
.'la Tixai nx ''naa nan ''Vaipan a'XBa 'ivai D7»n 



law mm V» na»n mn V"t ^nan Tuan n»aVn pa ibx ib'o .1 
a»Bm .i»aan lax ia laix mi tmbii lax la laix m .vt luan 
••maxw aniann »a .D**n d^tx nan ttxi itk V'l Tawi pn7 
p»3» 'a 7'T xin laxi .^'i S»aan nai a'» oVia nai V7ia 
Diax .'•n'>axn nnnxn pivaa minn navoa naxai .xn'^mx? pDix 
ryav tmi niaVivn iVx? navaavD n nnnx x^n nviv npaa miitR 
iix niina aina Txa »an tv imina xn»x a's xn^mx? pnjx 
»|Vxa nx ana) a'j .mw iip» miwi nx np? txb ^ai -"a nwa 

. p^M Tij ama i)»7»xi 

lan x^i min lax x^i in^ av niviavn an ^"^Va nnx ovb .2 
mx p 'X V^Va laa a'a.ana 'a V'Vai iixa naa p nnx ia*i ""bx 
laVnte a*nxi inTW rt mm iax»a 7'»t naan X7n lax I'ama 
m iDixa lax m minn nx anna . DmaVrm amin 'm wa? 
laiKi inx iBixa vpv inxi nnx n ''a inx Tsixa lax nri ^TOtH 
p»3B m»xa 111x1 mx 7ai min? d^ib 'p ii» *a »n*n nr px» 'jx 
7ax laxi 7*xi T'^aana mmn m nn d*jd mixa mmna 17 "*m 
nnw Dn*aB man »a min laiV pan* px onBna aom p7anoaiia 

.7-11 aa 
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CHAPTER 6 

liwV Vs pMjtn mpa d"» j"r popw ■•aa rVr mie n'apn f"*;^^! 

.DiVen rVk VmwV nana p^tno »Va pR .3 

law ia» 'n nnpoi 'n Va*n mpi pnjfr -"a .oaina *tiia»i .4 
'n* ia piaT rV-'bd .nraen mio law ,n'nV dwj pans iwaL-.n"" 

.woo 

OMam D''»a nVi 'fi Va*n orw coan n'oVna. . .paina ""naaBi .5 
^i-'a R'n niR 'a ©"n na? O'lmn o'oan n-'awta... latwin tw 

.Vmwa ni*a» vnw n* ?» oaM*ai 

aii»n i-'r ,imini inVsna nvinnn pnxn V» w>iwa nowi .6 

.fiTD Vna 

oaina oa'ttwnVi nuT-Vyn niV»en t»8ir> iVVn '"•niRa na -"a .7 

.oniR naian w d^tib iVVn "TiiRn 

mm n'apn Vw rVa Via-'sa unm .nnsron nvw, twa wtaa .8 
lainw. ..la aitinn inaa n»a unaRi -v^a Vy mw Tia'aa 

.rba unjRi la'Vj miw 

orw ■'piVRfi linn i'V» miw tk ,'n tiisa piRn nnw n»a .9 

.nivxRi nniR a^Ripi 

pi ,^Va 11R1 fwnpi nvn ai» fiinao nV n^V nutan ""a .10 
.nixon nniR I'asa tiiaman minn niTiiR nwnp lira 

nainan nnnn nvniRp m»an nVapp iiRfr mpjtj oapR .11 
.fiwis? rVr n'pois? iR frnDiV? ior R7i...n3»"'j»a 

I'Vsni n'^Vo rw^^ mbV laa nijran ir minn pD» ""iBV .12 
("•oVj 73 R78D1 i»aV» >a aaion fr'a »iid .pR niR» vr iiiati'' oai 
n»x»»a iR nninfi ream 'rniRa wai7B Rin irwfi pan mn 
I'^j •n'' niR I'^eaa Rifi irwaVa m inR'-npai ,.17R. pV'Dni 
.yian"" niRa twVi VVa'V isia iina» waa fnw pVn 7» u"m 

na» oaopw O'Viu coan p .a^Vao rn r^ nVR Va mm . .13 
"•ania a'ai...»aDn "•an'ra B'STT" T'It, ,B»i>iDV»n mubb 

.epiaan pnn ''Da vaon ni7i» Vap7 niaann 

niniRj niaafi an nintani nnm Va. o-'Vaipon runV lai . .14 
pion nfR onay aiyti'B 'wb nia'Vwn n*Vana nmxa ni»»n Vap? 
oni niyii"" niViysai oipoai iota m'l^nn niiiran » laaio 
R"R ano i''jy nfR ion"" bm nw ,7ni piipia ib»»V nuiiaa oVa 

.rwpiaoh fiViMfT owirw [ib»r »r] 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 
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aVain pVn nT naVn "-oiw ip nraio 'a tnrnn poia .10 
Kin r»iaVfii poiron ^m nnvn iopi.,.tninn '•piaV 'pan minni) 
13 irw tan? rni inina pan n*»ia7p tri ainni nin*n 

'vo'aDa 'ipani •nn-'h Km p»ia7ni I'oiwn inK .minn »aio 

.000 'n^ iw Kinv...minn 

TTiT napTO oiw TKi .ivVsfi oVwa mp^aia .tanow . -.11 
Ka tiKTn nawnwii ,13 n»n». *Kiiia. .niK'asa ids nawm >V nai 
Vip 1B3 »w □'•DMTi ,nain V» nwo^ pt'13bw o'tnan nono 
Vip 103 »8»* .imin 711P1 inV'Dna tpwi Vip paT» nono naio 

.nnw noiK 

n'apn np'V 1WK vR...n"nVt t'rk p '•map pi , .12 
n"apn W i'piD» it'rw ininn *■» ii»*ni dikit txr mvv Vi3»a3 
Kini n'apn o»V mm iDi9BOi...nnK ibwi n>m...mo n'3pn Kini 
Vw imito TTO mitifi nimm T'3tdi n'V.TiBpyi n^niSto c^pV 
»*Da Vis'aa na^anm i^V* miwi..,B»D n'apnV npiV mn ma n'apn 
mim Rin» n"apn w o» t»3T'B3 ,'0» pk Tatk ibk. oipo Vaa 
iiD^Va ipoiM wtoa .T'osjai T'k "^ja** T'niw nVi3».rwnpn 
na»a»n mom t»b»di Via^as dwttV npiV Kin nta ,nj»V mSn 

.n»npn 

»'» mmon ,»npi nyn* Km noe^ mm iioV ^a ,13 

.minn 

pniK nmo pi .o^m qpk niamn tk .neima Vftmn ..14 
VaK .own HK T'atMD 3'nR p mm i*k ,'n miK nna lomp? Vro? 
071* Kin *3 Bv na^nn Va tk [non tit V»1 n"n» 77Bn8»3 

.Tia^m 

n3T» n8»V nVo iioi napV maV» minn...'»»'ap .15 

.niDDn DV Kin .■i'>Dn oipo ?3a lamiai 

''-vim "-anaa "iRiao ♦a,,.nB»V n's-'awn nam itfr^v .16 
rma Kin» no^w nmnV tibVd tii naVna o'aii m iipV "n» n'n?T 

.mmn ni'D^ata iid7 '•»'a» moVi 

.onpn iiai kitw niwriiNi 'n bpV ,m»V iioW .17 

Va '3 ,VVa Tna VKie'V 'nn ns^na onpn Tiam vbwiV .18 
•n pVni ,a«iD 'n* ^m Kin» 'nn '•»naw .Tiinn namsop-** Kin m 
.onpn Tiai ]» V»Ka» Tiann ■•t* V» '"a iinV mai Twa 

iVw nann 13 '••»i noKa ia npan Tiain tiubV . .19 

.n"a o'K tikV Vam 

'w i'D8 K»m ^33 I'M "inpn nann VVh'.k^ .20 
msii3V Rin» ,^i»»a3 n'a KTian w vdd wtim V33 [Tlia^'M 

.'ti'' la ,•^^2tn paTW 

Vni nip^aia omain lanas Kn-'niKi I'wim »'».i .21 
.'isS D'»Tiami mmiKn *"» iKiasw nn»a jniK mn .unisa 

»■» n»np Tvoo^ V» tii»iw»i nisia TWonVi . .22 

.»np Kipa ni'nV nam 
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.^a ti'iVn u^?a »a 

Trra Tia^nni >ipn Tia'nn n»»ai 'timi Vip iia^a . .101 
naiamo Van .'vtinmo nV»B7 unpi nru'-iDn mn Vipn Vap ,»twi 
kVk U'k inaimo '•tr ,Tiann nn? mnw B'win onai lai? a»in 
paV .TO"" ?ipm Vipna Tiann loiai Vipa k>i Tianti V» "•nmna 
>ipn o'lTiw imi ,Tian nVa 7ipn Rini nsiwa o'-jpin un 
nafenon ypn^ip .wpn I's* mm Vipna ai» aiwr'' ■••wrw .i^wn 



^nin □'•iwD Tju aim nVm np»Ta VVsna n'm .102 
,i"anaB wi Vna rtVin n»n »a ViaoV Via"" fi^n 

ni'jnni tiipT nwV mn »»pn luo m'' rwwoi .103 
inti n'apn » vt- '•wo rifipi n^P'tatni antn -"nD was 
Dnai vwiffl K^rm naawt p»V Kin t-jo d-'Txti u^m vt" tnwo 



CHAPTER 5 

nvwio iD» o'wnV mia» ny»a insw. mn p tiunn 711 ^a ,1 
tivnmn ipi^i oiVa T"ni»a la^R iVna I'l-iya awB iy T'fii» 
BiT-D pap?! 'pn nvrimna inawna loipVi panVi ibod Tiam ^ipa 
nanbw nanV Bw la an^n*! npw'' "innb »"•«) tri 'pn niV^bn 
na»* TP'"' ifTi .nwo n» dimi nn rR?'^ fianum nkT«n msan 

.no'-iD 'pn mia»a tik 

^pjnnn iii>m mana .nvninD nix y^aai i^ara mun ni^nai .2 
9 mw ni'inn on? .ownaa lUiV nan onm^jraa aa R7R...Rinn 

.min iDO iwnp d»d nti .anti tirnmn 

,naV piDDn V't .minn tm'ip bk »a anun »p V» •!« .3 

.nana na» "•n'»i vfttn nunpn w ia» 7ap» mana 

onvannai tnipaai 0M»aa ria'tp nn* ip'^n 'i^an nunpi .4 
BiT-D mn» ,?ib wa» mina powb mafta ^lat jTTV...D»n»fa am 
r\'>mt''t mn» n^m^ann nVaa loi^ nsn ,minn na»a n'ni minn 

.n^omi tninn ti*'''V»V b^?io ]^v^rw .5 

tirnmn ^ nmnn nuni jnina mip kijw dik iok »"an .6 
nanna nip jva ,'iina o'own rao vm d'w 'Tina» 
."•imb oneiK i»(w ,iay pipia n""'»n t'-n tiian?nnai nl^iia 

,n^»Dn m n'n laiaoo nVa^a ,fnitia ia» nn dsbs 'n» nin .7 
,tima Rin ma VaT .'n"" ia» nnnR tnwa nta »a ,ina Vaa lai"" 

.mna m^v 'n' mm 

pa^muawa pn ,Kin th in^ia ^mwi n'api uti'mp '■a .8 
ninoK na na w fx .now? minn n^naiw rnina mVn iio 

.niRDiVi npnn> ly-iai tio n-inwai 

n"en tpnVi iroa nn npnti> Via-" mwV minn poji nie^V '•■si .9 
minn Kin» ,D«m» bhuwi aiiniBa iBst» paii vTa n"wi man 
npnmn la ppa?i nowV mina D'poiw mn ^am...n"a n'-'ini 
la "•D n'nw hipT 'an "•ann) t'kr p wits '•njoow laai eaa 
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M3 niD'Va P31 mT»DT3 pa omann im'i wnVa p***! nioi 
nona '»nnw wnni 'lai ■'moxy Va (10 ,nV ,o''Vnn) :a'nana ma 

.wnVa fi'nnc nip 'an 

n''n» kV» ti"»wnV nVi>mi tiTia» Tia»V Via' nVona lai . .91 
''n» 'inBBJa ni'»D»jiia ri ona»Ka wian piw mw* kw. innias 

.manVnn rariB im7a pm'>i laVa ivia 

nianVnni nKT»i nanKa nVonn idkV mwr Via' o^iMroVi . . .92 
onan inm ioik Rinw inn onny ninj n»n»i n»un did »Va Vna 
TR n'»wnV iiKD plan kihbd niroV o^nn Via* fiti nipnn div »Va 
Kin mia»n nti nVna nai fiawa naV nuwja iniK riayV mnn Via-* 
nVDnnp inv n'wiV (i) mp'anpi inr nn»noa naVini nans inr 
R»n nriaw rtVenir na nfnn nD'VpnV pm ona»Kn V» fina ntmv 

.nvs^Jsa 

D'Vnan V»i>nV .dk »a laoT k'xio ia»K twkw . .93 
riip vft K7 DVi»a Kin w itswn mo twii^a o'awn laV, ..nriK 
?aVaV Kia'i iwprt nm* to tm»n nana? nuan nnw? tMMt» 
naenoa vm oa? navnsa t»»» (D^a^aa 7'y) D*iaa i^n it « ana via 
ni»utia ooM pTia i*n n rnnm Dnai» vmrai iww Rn?o '•iVi 

.o'snaan 

.naiiaa onai* iVKa i«a» mmnV kVw tix .94 

niw mana nvniKna niK »'JBt Tata mpn ni*nai .95 
iwn* naa niwnp nniit nnn-* uoo non Vani Kinn m»jnn 

.mVxKn ttnw ofw ottnwanwpn^i 

PDO pK nm»a pannV rtVi» K^rw nKW n'V»n »t V»i .96 
?M fiK D^paiDi rmfa ninniDi TiKn ni»piai niVi» ni'niim oniw 
.V^avnV maa n'*n kV im niptm niahn ia vvno') ,nin7Ka posn 

103 ''n-* 'iK'itoi ni»3nn .ro Vana maa niinn» ti» .97 
niTTToi iiiT*TT3 itiVi»D 7»»iinV ma'w ,i«"W3 iBpn'i nV»»B ik7» 

.nVann niii3i niawi m3Tn no ititi 

P3nruwai fiJi^Vjm ni^nn »i»ia .nrninn oiRn y3Tn3i .98 
w nji»V»n n3wm» wVnwiw tii*nn tmitd .n'^wn? nio'an3 in3«na3 
,n"wnV nVom **»ana ppiiwa nim oinn nB3 twini Ti3»n7 mam 
ni'jnn yronV 73i''b rt3T» .an ...t«nwV nvninn nnDp nT3 
...omoa B"oa nVwV nvninn n^iBfiV ima^nV nwaVa 

tiiVi» niVonn Va nK nV» iinwnw. .nan pwV Kin nyipi , .99 
,nniK nV»j a'roti n'jnB nVon. pVTeno ijki ...idib TW Vipn 
...'»!■» vjdV u^nTon nn. iW» oni maini nit iTi»rw ,»pjnn >»3 
.Vipn nT3 iBn7n*i iVk T»ni»''pn »t» w i7»* iJ*ni7Dn 731 

i»j3 nn nVw 1K1BP nVa Vna nVo ni»»pnn "jdV rVwo .lOp 
kVi 3Kn w »7iK o*p»i3r i*fii Tnna DM3n i»ni I'lt "ru? 
ij»K na'DV ia»3K w pawr hk unaw. ""'ik laaVa nam .ij»a 
noK nK.niW7 »"k ix>»i. .iia.n K7a Vipa pwa t33 ,ianp»3t »sip 
n-Bpn :>woan n3 .na D*iVn iiVs '•3 pni n»n iniK. TtpTm pi»X7 
♦wa »7iRi ..ia*ai*p ia'»»ni wnpn nixix'a niVynV lanik nw 
R7WJ ,Tiana V7DnnV D»Vi3* uk pk .u-'aK w Tia'tn^ lanaBw 
intni nmi Tia»n nVa Vipa ta'W o-'am iTwniw »pinn Vm iniK 
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nm? mwD iVirt Rini ina miw V»n» omaifi inpa ni^aTin 

»"» pai^B nin n^Dni fnin po» ip-isw mDo 'nVapw .75 
.nVDnm minfi nvnin imaw d"k tik 'rmn '»a''jB 

.rninfi nvtim Vr np^wni 'p'ana »"r paii saw nawai .76 

n'-iBna p-'piai (i) n*nni nr(wan» oa-'BSty rm itwen dk .77 

.n'-iBfia D'piST rfirw iT-a .imo o^Vni vnn tk 

■■aftV laV mill Vai Vaa iron n*onoa ...nV-iftrin nia-'T .78 
.aainaw niimfii macni o^tnini ama-'in mnai lais Kin '•o 
D'SD] t"iD D'tTiann tsa tnwi tk ,*jirb i» nVta mpa*j ana* painei 

.nvavina tM»a Tiaa... tB'')&3 

m»nmV B»«nn nrm »Dwn -waa ^nw m^on .79 

.onia^ii o^DiTxi 

inx p»i 'n* 13 inaenoa paia nafw VVpnan aaam .80 
'Va T'lst i*K 11 nVsrw ...nawnaa uo n nVom nw» ,»wwi mun 

■nmi .noa lafan Vr . '•Vai nu an nianaan tivmnf! ,81 
.373 tm ni'>3«nBn ii»a nvavj an naa 'tan 

fia» Va) »"a ,iaV ina^naa iV'dh nT-mnn nvann ... .82 
7a»ni nil an nianaan nvniufi pa»n,i jnanaa w"a .munpa 
ni*avi an nianaan nvniKn nta Tvan .naa niviapn nvniK? 

.nT-ann on na w nimpani 

ni'inn R»n aaax ...Kin pT laT »V ain V» ra Van .83 
n-iianV na mnn nraniSn w T-nxi .aiK Vw pa. wna nnnna 

.ni'niRn niV»nVi rniVnw 

Vip »"R paiV n'tna 'pan minn ma^V Vip .84 

.Tiann 

p'n 'n»Bpi mawna »"tr n^-Bn ;a nVatia iia'T nn» .85 
.noB7 (I) naina JDwn yvem^ 'Va niw? 'la Tia^i y^t »a 

,nann na»n nmna inna mn .na^n laiww »in nip-'ain .86 
nnina nnna laVi na^nne ibs» nnt? nxn la'x nip^an nanae 

.na-inn 

.Tnon nina VVonnV ipi'* aio tr ,niop nmaa anima .87 
aViM inT- plan »in»a rxn .naiiaa riwo nmmn n»n» naae 
n"»ion inm wa* rw »na ,i»a»j nupV aip nnv tr p'wn 

. 11 '■wn BTiM plan nrn^'a 

na nanV nan n'-aa »aR ,'n» Riiaa ■■naBna pana »aiwa .88 
.'n* Kiiaa p»V»n »ni«a a-inia'nn nwpa »aR tr ••a nstn»w 

nnaw RVan ,nia*nn rwa onaai nnaw n^an nV^w np'^ni . .89 

. 'n* Rniaa pian ni'-nV r"r 
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. iniR ''Hon tik t» 'n^eon 

D'Vs Dm nvinnV nn»oi mVa-'n t" ni'iiiim ;i .62 
iiKnpi ...i3ina nowJtt skiv nun Tns iiiV»wn d^miw 
.DViiD DW Dni'>jniiai tnip&ai tmsvia pis^v np^yn nivon 

m mi' iw D»V3 fflwi "jiaifT i'tiio n*m .63 

.nyian 

Mnnn vbv V» dk »a D"pno. u»« dVi»w loa mm .64 
TwanV T*!* nia'nV laimrw nVenm imnn ni»niR ia ...lainat 

.ni mpan »inn vnv na»nn ima 

'Va D'Va n»*» ...nun -"Va »■» ii3»m •••n»» .65 

.naian vnv vw ia» niacin 

Vai'W Ma nV«n ni»nmn vea .yap mitn nx inan«> .66 
.inVona m imina. iVn nrniR nrnli n'atna »a .iimaa pann? 
t»»a K»n» 'Mp' nVo u'^m d'H'wi D'onien rmtfi ijiyoi bwjo 
p'vK '•a inK Dipaa *3vn nnnni 'k oipoa 'k rmn nWrtn 9pinn 
7a viVio n^av n>v?vn mn otnn y»» p.im Kinn oipon n*n''v 
Dn>Dn nn»n» oiVwn m»Vy o'jiwin hV»e t»ai nnn ...nV«wn 
'n Dn» ni»niR a'a dudV «^ onnti vnw ••iDa .to rawi 

.on^Da myiapn nimria 

nvo'iD V'a»n> na* aro .n'nniK nuiu 'j'wi. .. .67 
nni»no rmn mwV nanan) «»nn mi»n m'snna iw nion '•ino 

.pain'i ("ni'Dwan 

Tian '»n3 mKn nta lyapj minn nvmn a"a nniiw .68 
mmiwi 'na »BW nio vm tik ...'n* invnipo »npi ••o'jd 
ni^ni i7Kn nimrio 'na »iv o'ltn iik b*av .1703 ivapiv 
riK pan> i? >p3 n'n* mr rdoto miwwi ...n^VVan minn 
11K7 iDary rm paiV rta lyappv ni^niKa n^ni n^ina ipova inry 
mmnan 'n Kinv nav^ 'nfa?'>v ...nrmNn *iiro yoivn n*a d*k 

.onpn Tiai Rin» 

.Rinn m'jnnV Va'n ninn mm .69 

imp m a"y ta a> VuVai nma ^a. O'sitnp rarp "•m .70 
...>ip nan pw r«p...p'''nr7 n?an* ,7nj nnniann nn« niowi 
"•Rinai ynvn ain i^Vy yi)Vi'>v 'iy.,.Bnn«oi ninan lana Kinv dytm 
.niunnn Tap? piwi laa peiyn n^n^w 

nmianna .ni'mnn. oniR Tin O''j''«)o vn n"y o^R'aani , .71 
.ni^niRa waVnwr ninnnn ini« ,mimm nwan mati Viu 

ToV I"*! n'^Vn >'ou '»mR Vy Vanooi "Vttj" noim» .72 
.wiiR naifln Vy omr i7Vn nvniRn '"yi ...ae^n inaa>naj 

oniann u^^n ,Va»n Vaa oiRn n« tmw.ima anaw nao .73 
opaV Rin 'Rna ox oram hk tut ov .niVa'n Ripin nVonn nrniRi 
17 t'nVnw U'^nn iniR ]>v\io .'Rna u»r dri nVenn ni^mRa 

.iniR t'nni '"t nawno 

iniR pn» p'mta Rn»Rn no Vy n'nVi »"an '*d .74 
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namoa ni-'niK^ nnmi »3 vvb pn nooa nmaoi . .47 

.Dnon? nni»rt 

VapV monini nni» on ""a ni'timn a*f^v np inn .48 
.'•■aaiafi '^9^m 'iVapon niDnim ijja maT'« 'i»ann 'i»twm 

?nn*DDn niunnV naion Va mro^^ »ij na'K ijjk ""a .49 

.nrniKa nvniKn n»un nmni 

niTima Tiam .nan naaa n-^rt onn nni»n naoi .50 
KTian mow .niwnp nvann nva-iaBn niTim? nu n*n am 
iinis n>n n^n ia DVWf o''0 nVnn ivom 

■•Va 0!w ni-'mnn I'aa , , .niy'Tfi nvB»aD mnn Vipn niMDna 

.ni''0''aBn nwi'-n 

□■•Va nni nvannV -"^a niooTiDofi niTimn wtoa... .51 

.K''aan PDana nionviD ni''a''abn ni*iiX7 

niVoni nnn n-inDom iTiiiw iVa minn ido Vai . .52 
Kinn p3»n .lanaai inw o'-ropn Vai o"!!?!* D-'a'ay^ Q;7a onn 
DKV .niTiDa minn mTiiK i«a la?! 'rT" iT'wn rw**!"'? mn 

.7100 ,ibD? rniK niK npaia 

...'urVy 'laanV o-'Va on D'H-'aani minn niTimnBo .53 
.ia''3»3 miB m« Vaw nmba lana niTiiKn© 

rfy^^i "vm rr^^r\r\ nno 'PDspa lan \ihd nan naan ,54 
n-'pii D''a» o'Va inia-iinn nni niarwrn niaimmn nniM wp 
13 VinnnV nao Kin lem am pwin nisxoKi minn nanVoa ona Vi»D7 

.D'-'n D"'n^?« nn K'-m nnn nn 

mion n»iw nwM on ...n»n]7n lamin niTiiK Vai .55 
,nwo>o Kan oaina. iwk ni»annn ^?k ni^^a'-m niDia laa am 
wv nn VyoQ pi7n pVna laina yuvan B»an laina ivk nian ti''Qia 
•■a '131 riwiip txh anian ""aR ipV-iDn ik n"o anian imon vrf^om 
.nwaVo van nrannn ,nann ni'niKn nia3 vsm K»nn nanaa 

IT nvanm tikV ni^a-'n on niacn ni;niK ■•kiis '■3 .56 
iVxKa noK i7Kn niTDon ""a ...ti'Wn pK7.n"'n3i Tiniai p^naai 

.nawa? na»ai ni'-ann fan? 

tniani nniK-'sai ni'-niKn nrann K'-n my'sin npiVnn . .57 
Kna? ^?3v nin j-'asn pais? m"*© ■•a 'a Don""nrti i7Ka i7k 
Dva nKa kV pVi waa nKxaa na^K n^y-'ain npiVnni ...niB7i» 
.n-'piDDn ima ddiixi DnViwi niaiwi (l) nia»n n-innni 

D"iaa K>i map kV .nrniKn (minn) Kin n>»eV paaK . .58 
...n'apn w vmow nVia n-iroa .maon oipa 7k noa? nnnsi 

Vk man^yn maTiana nranii T-wanV piaan inx .59 
naiian w onn ni'-niKn nnon? Vavw 'Ta T-ato mnw nvniKn 

.in^KwinoV .K^nn nav^yn 

nawani [mi >"» ••Vik] dtk iw pi la-'K niKn nn ■•a .60 
laa Tiana pn Vnn msa ""Dk m-ixan » 'n 'ai oiKn K'-n. lainaw 
••^a pT in nvniKn nan .panan naiai minn pov nuoi nVan nixo 
ni'afin .ona law n»a nvniKn w laina ymxn inxi wi37i 
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nrw b3 .awi nt \n nvnmi nin' T-ato psnBrr wna .27 
"•jDa Dv n)Ki niR Vav itaVV . . .nanaj nia? nn'>n dk x'>n ov nrm^ 

.Kin ia» 

naVsjn pnn »b>. '»n» iw usninV ina bR»n .mm . ,28 
rmn nm d^b»V dvi nip'nn pVni .iw 'an* i»Vr na^npn^ na 
WK )w» ♦iDa oVi» nm 7aB nynn? mioa n3»n n'n ibiia 
.'n"" iiw nninb ♦nVxn rVbiw nan nt nixi .nVapn 

.TiBJ ntjis naV udd niRi niR Va -.29 

.nnn niK Dna»ni niai ni^niR nan Kin Tiann .30 

Tatn^ nn» niRi niR >a »a imatna munp tix .31 
.tn 7ipa i^atan ]a inn mnv i» ,nnR na'*v33 

To^i ia'*9 niR Vai niR mo wax ^av ,niR ax tio .32 

.m»»'Vi naann mo VapV ^na .33 

■ Ta ip-'amV ti'bM na -piDi m»V Twan pna pa ■ .3* 

nin»a rd^r 'a b» inana T»3»nV VVfinon nn» .35 
Va ^» ,nii*Bon tm^ D'»'»n npa psaa nanan V""*"^ .nvainnnn 
Ma imn »»inV Tiaan a^wiji .. .nin*a RD^Rn ni»mRa niKi niR 

.noaV nV»DB naian nawsn nmnV 

"> Vai na»Ji nu iV »* niR) niR Vai an niTiiR a-a. .36 
.maVi» •» D'BM R"a nn ,niRi niR Vaa nn*BO 

*wi8i nea^ *WBan pna pa .n^yab "wain aVnn nianai . .37 

.lvV» na 

iViti' nnxn nt nnVxn na »»i«wiV titji* Riian n.iTi* dr .38 
.ana (I) wibi D»aoi ana nab '•aaiai nibta "p 

DiBX .B'VsiBrt nvniRn 'Bmi '»»npn vniar Vw . .39 
>ww)3i maa anainn i*anV nsnV tto u»»n ,m»»» niabn Rin 

.n»*»ao (1) n*»Ra nRipan m»an R»ni 

.»nVRn Vawn laa ymm^ nrniRn nnxa pio»V .w 

na»»T nVwVa vw vniawna ia»wa» .ni^nVna banana .41 

.imaa 

nimnb a-ianxn a-iRann ba i83t» iriRn mv^v '•"cyRV, .42 
.R^BBrt Rn^'^ob Rin man ts Twinpi mno nn V'Banb **Ta 

.Vaam nvann nwaVnVi .43 

.ninVKn ni'anna Tiia Rin 'a »nVRn ni^anna «niBi .44 

.niR»XBn m'ann .45 

Riar na Va 'a ia nxni nioioB ni*niR. a"a Bni,.. .46 
nna a"an nwa ippn* ni^aix^nn niwan Vr. B»aR7an nvanna 

.abisa n»T birV n^n*! 
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©■n"" ntnVit dsid Via^aa mn U'Vy om""* o'ln . ijwa .11 
« pi n'-'V JUT'S i^?n nvmR w □"•wi nmna V't n"im nia'na 
niapan nfn »it (fiVnin noja) i'nap '•wn nini.cnjpi nioBn 
na 7a lapn la? .o'nmn ipai wg to Vaa D"'aixjn ninVK riTn 
.V'aferi Dfi'^y 'n Ta -pxin ""dV nvniKi ma'ni □"•"•iiai niw 

niaV ii'm lai ni» nKii ii-'iw "•■dvri,. .12 

■iroa nwiy Tma .imrta 'rnn Va o-'aawa oips Vaa ,nniia 

.iV iiwiR» -"Da fwiw p"'a nweV oMin"" 

niVi» ViwV ...nV»t>V nVi»n R-'ft ansa nmiara na-'n Va» .13 

ran Tnon mioi iia-n iian Vaa tiioVi nnVDn n»a .u 
D'^wnDi o'Viyi 'ipVm 'in»Ji D71» "iri niR Vaa -"a .m""?"! 
'"•niRfi w DMn-'npi onwrio a'nRi 'i»Vr o» nw ftT ' nuTisi 
,nnt» 'a»j V^ani 'ipVRa iiaa Tin^ o'lirnoi na-ri dibwii 

.minn nrniR Va pVVai p'ano niRi niR Vaa .15 

nTw aoi nVia minn na nViVa minn p niRi niR Vaw .16 
.mina miRDi mipa xV^aai n^n'© rtai 

,iV Vip iViR iTiynai Rian ""PIdd riip dir cbjmjV ,17 
nafiR invV Vna Vip ia Ra .innaww inbwja Rinv .tVr Vip 

?iR Vw nawan .nanan yTv la^R dir» ir o-'am nn ,onn 
aa ia»» w R'aa aiRn w'pa on ,iroan nna© iniR nnawai nni' 
niRi niR Vaa tnaV nmi .viaR n'm , na»an Vr tir. niRi niR 

.n»npa niR Va a-'arVy niaVisV tan -"a 

.cai'V* maVi»i nniR an nvniRn ^a .18 

niaVtin nvniRn la^niaenai la^aa iia :biVw d"'W .19 

.nniRn ii'iai 

inVana na^i ,nV»pV» nwnprt nime iir nVonn '"si .20 
.inawaV yoimVi nTyaVa nwnpn TiinV pi a' wr Va 

mea Rin 'a .prVb"" o'lin n»iai ,nyia lanawa .21 
.Van ana w ""IR ,ninVR ona R'aaoai .'n' ninVR nvniRna 

nym 'n wi 'rb onw m^niRa nnn caa'W 'a n''R »t .22 
•"■n V""i Va'n ni'mRn. p'Ripai ...dir ym pwVa nnannn Rin 
Riian la'-'m Vaa VVaa S^v^n Rin» nan nijhtia niRJta 'naw V"a 
.nsna iaia»a nvniRna mi» n'apnw Van VViaw Va 'pan -pan' 

Rin 'n"" law. nrniR 'a .natp nai na ib» Vm a^aiaipn nsR 23 
nu laa iV nvniRn "-a 'n» ia niiaisi nimia nvniR -"a Rin 

.onV nava Rini 

niRB niBB o'a©! ^■^•m onw nrniR a^nipi aniw iV-'R .24 

.min Vw nnR 

11 nVon VVonnV in>aB Rinv Va, :ien Vk'^oiv ibr .25 
.iVVn nT-niRn p nnR niR iV nat"' .mi"" iwwaa taiannVi 

.1BV Vaa Rax nviv lava nnR niR iV''dr .26 
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nrw »3 uPBia nw* »d .jin »« non k>i piaV nain 

.nmo am Coi D*wia» d*kVo niwi»nn m ,^"tn Va iD'nti 
nnVo R">ni .pnonrwre .nnn Ta \'iim nVon *3»m »n»in nwio 
iixnn 7K ivBV .aaV ^vsx laV vuno kVi X7i d**!^ D'*viav 
...law K»a">i wun tib'' *a ia»» -"Va d'obw ii^^i nm? 
.130 iB''vn 'nai .'•xa xaV xiDin ,'n nin«a dvd oaV aiDi 

nVa «3sV Dx inty nmi ,D''Bvn ni9> d^^d» d^viv n>xi... .z 
Ml iMon* Drtnaxw 19 pxV Dia^Vw xVn ,p iw (oni n«a) -I'a 

inVsni D^jovn niv^ o^sia iV nvv mw inVnna tviasn nVvD .3 

...nVvD? 19 nvpia 

Dvn IK nitpm pmn Vx .pmnD o^xai i** «anaa nan 'nn&nv .4 
11331 nta nt wi hta nt » nx m*ii pn»3 wiinx. w nvxs .na^nn 
on^Tva i«a na pxi Vaa ovsa m.^ye 0^x^91 niias oipsn 
.n^an ibw JnV aio i»a ii^a* X7i isi' xV »3 .n7*»3Dn onnV 
,Dn»nia»ao i»x D»*iin Vaa .VVa VVonnV x^ Dn? ">» aoipi 

.Dn'JoV 1WX Dnnoa VVDrmw 

niiasn nma dv anain hid mvV paD 'xi 'x Va vbi .5 

.n'nVt '•■ixn7 

»ii» '""Dxi n"n xin '»i)x niia»3 iixix o»ian xVw »d *xna *a ,6 
ia»3 loiwi pxi nVon om ">m xV pnw nioxi »v .nipiian m 
nsiiart yg na»o i«> iVxw? la^D* pa »ii* ii-'X -"a rrntr? a"i 
Di»;Ba xifi ittW3 (nViiiti nosa) i'na ■'wx una ntV xV »xiiiai 
n'rtVT ''ixn nna ona pi38w vniJi3i iroaa.noiB .inawii im?n 

tB DVB '"DX 17 n">n DK 1313 31» »JX1 j^X 3>1 V»03 1»3 rtT re71 

nmiaa VanenVi mtf> ivDsa xi« ^xiia mk ,p<<bv nxi* Dvan 

»11» 13»X1 nOBV 13111 IWn tl» 1B1» X1.11 '71» 79 1B113 '»1B1»n 

Vx n-'pinV tiTB i« 1313 ...n"n>T. »'ixn nai 13B nnx n3»n "•BX 
1110B VVDmV '»Viijn. p3 o»i i; aii osx 'Wi3 ';BiBn. 'Dn»3D 
.niVan wiib3 VVen"" qk onV aioi ni3ii3 pi37 n'nVt """ixn 

nVon nw3 3iwnVB intnV... 'a mntxa »'3riV vaan ibxw iBa .7 
pii .08x» nV-'Dm ni3»n3 bx ■•3 niXBi min w i>»dx .naamB oiot 

hl''B''3B. pBlM nBX3 *3 ni3»nn n3n33 pi37 1BX KJV ,1"**1313 

rwp 13V n7an3» m) bi ••3 ,no i» »ir lanx px nvsnn n3ii3 
i»i p3i»7» »w»ip 7"T DMiTOon 13^11318 nVonn ni3113 
B3*x ,b*xVb3 m3ii3 hiwV V'lan x*^n ijw .vt '•ixn...ninx 
a'n3a ''V3X n3iia pBiv nrB''3B laa 773 wn is nBp3 nx xtn 

.nntm »3pnB 

.nVwV i»D3 p3iVi iioaVi niV»nV xm n^m p3» ip»» ■•3 .8 

.nV»BV 1VB3 nx inVDn3 p3iVi ni>»nV .9 

t»i3B i3»x ,iV ni»ii»n ni3ii3fi V33 inV'Bns pnan .10 
7113 nnwnna n3"'nn. laixwa Vax .17 ni»ii»n nmian mix pi 
xin nixi nix 73» .w'Vkbi ib»b ni3iiDn Vs n3''n 733. VVpai 

SIX in»nB 'X113 7113 niiwnn3 wnn laixroi .aVw p7i» 
xn nxi» pV ,nT3 niViia ni7i» n»i»i a''3i'»7»n nip7i»n 
ni7iia niVi» rm* *xin3 .nViia niapTnuai nnwpnna VVpnnV 
.nVwV ni»fl mxi nix 73 »3 a''3i»7»fi niaVm 
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"•■» TDti y'WwrV lynw no mn nan ""ro a"*! .Vapoi »"'»»t) V"i 
""inn iij»n Kin natHTTon mnoi nip-'ann >tui inwnp 

n"n .'pij "•ra imk oai .civVs ninoi ni07i»i nnma 
"•i'D '••jan wVi o-'amnnV o'jrVsn ni07i»n »b». T'Wsbi Vapaw 
nuiBTi '•jiToi »»n '•ja laa D'-aio o'lon ""i'o Vai .oniantan 
nDnni sown inm .nwaV »w tniaw na nan ""na mm ""a .nanai 
H'rt'' p'nm ?w 'pip w ... 'piaV nan ""pa nw»ii »"ttV 
niaiD ''i-'a Va nooV nwaa T-wanVi nji''V» »b» VapV n'-a n7'ia'n 

.D''"'awi onana iV>dr 

mawp ""oa nini »iTa napu ''na V» mpa nxi n^a 'a . .28 
TRi n''a mianV yuan iia»nn na'o ?» pn ""n' nii3»n np'w V'y? 
li-'-'m nut nn^a 'n rm inn ^apa ""na n"a mian Via^aa inpj 
.ii»i"'M nxTOJ «in nuT ''na napia na'naa n'n' V'la'aa n'*3pnw 

mn '""na mun nna» nVsaVn oaVa nna» 'j^b 'a .29 
.»pi»n nnin 'pa ai» ''nai oVian onin *pa Kin ''na .aiw "•nai 
nanKn niVann Rini ftpiwnaw w »t«ni nanh K^n Kiri ""na ""di 
n'Vnm "na '•■i"' ^» na ... n''a.o''K^ TKiw'n n^ya? neaa mmoan 
'la aniRW 'a v "■na Kini oVia apin ' 'naa Rin» Kin ""naaw 
ma Twaap la-'-'m ypi» onin ''na n7»B>a »'7n»nK nwaa 
■'raa n7»a> noaTW 'an mi3»n ... o'^aa nniK naoani niVann 
"-na im nwia 'kt id« 'wnai n'wna iinn Vio'a la'-'n aiw 
oVia onin "na n^yoVa yVnypK twbj f'si noaVap »pi»n onin 
nafiR ""na pR ... VVa niwaVnna ktw o"k tik niVann la^m 
a*! Rin nanR 'a niwVnona nVsa.Ta TwanV nai' kV »'*b oi'pi 
.o'Vaa nniR ni^ann a** nVvaVa o'a'WBB |aV 'Vai »' '»naa 

... nV»pV iia»n ro'oia oipa. lam |'»i» Vrib'to .30 
.n7»B7 ai3»n ^'B'oibi lanwV wn on'tnai naien p»i» Vriw'» 

ffii* VapV laion na Rinw niaann VaV VVa t'Rn oaaR .31 
nan w tai noan ova ToanV Via' naan i'Vr TwanV n»n oiKwai 
T-ronV Via' Riian nai» or otRn pna 'iVn» pi mn oikw nan 



i'rV v na'naa naoai vn Vica Rinv ivao naoai .32 

.R»Bn pKB ''naa n'waa t'"»i 

ni»Bi min VaoV Kin nrn Vawn dVi»V iKiaa niRn n'Van . .33 
mm in^'W vwanV na»apn »'aa iwni nriK ana oVio Rini 
.nV»a Vw R'Vaaa na Via^aa tniai niaVisn Vaa »b» nuai 



CHAPTER 4 

nR HK .'"iRaa ixap t'*i>.Vw inRa ,VVa la 'a'» 'nac rV n'aoai .1 
'ni 'aniRi 'v^'fii C^^n 'wri') n'"i 'aaV nijrai ibir 'aK nKi 
,n''B D"* VVonnV oa'V* n&iKi nru 'a'nn »n»BWB7 o'lon '»pi»i 
mnow '"nRa !>■» nV'on cnipw (t »ana ido) ••■po nma rV oa 
»iR nRT Va Vm iTBVn i"m kVi '"iRn 'n* na iVn rVi oidrd b"! 
.niaVn nan. V» pT Vyioa na Kpn riaV. nwa rV '"iKn niaia noo 
.V"! Kin naVp jnn V» nny'Dna piaV iVa' I'TaVn '"iKa dri 
I'laaa n»n VaVann poo 'Vai ,(dtr 'pa) K'a n»n m» i'wa» a''a 
vnta 'aK 13 7». .'KSia.T'OD' n'lnnV aimi'w naa nni'i ona 
,Dna hikVoJi niVnaa nV'V i»pa' kVw ,'7ipV o'saiwn K-aa mnai 
'pai ap 'nV'on n'a3 'nmo» ni'VVia niaiiaa -na* iVai' 'RiVn 
'Ria nnn pRW rVk ,'na 'V nV'Vn ,'"iKaa 'on jnia 'aK» kVi 
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nT3 pV mar) Dipop n'a w t-wwiV Via* onu t""* .19 

■•m iV D'yiTn D»p»i»n no»j py innri? par*! tiw'w impn 
Vai tviDi o"robai mitia 7na Vw nil mV»»K8 ami naiw 

.nixan 

on nixon »a wa y"K pans b'mi m» nvro V»i .20 
.""bna my » y^Dvo nuDn nvw ^oyvv 

inawriD n»nn. R"a iDia . '•a*j» aiw kV ni»nV wnn .21 
»a .'n Rin rV-'Od iwyD pVno* iwy n'o* fin .npia't fi'a miana 
.n'a miana piai mnw i^'y mrw ""p ... D'^'nn »na pian mn 
.Dna «ni nn''aD iwii ma Kin .^Vb i?o nay *a .aivn ^kti Kin 

mp'aii np*wnn ano .mirm D'^pV iV-'Dk tk t""* "^"i -ZZ 
i*n Kwa .niKDV i*Vy a»ann iTn^ uai awi Tfia .rian* imaa 
nt D''3B n*"**! nya na»n na inni .nm wSv ■rn"' d'jd ninnna 
Vai .nT7 m ami niVaa nanit niaa nrva np-ivini pia^nn nm 
oyV ni*nV ■•in n namti .nn*D rwaa ane tk vnahi d'biwi ikw 
pVn Kinw iBKD .»"ai n'a Kiiana nKtn nx'Drti np'wia >nw» ;aa 
D*'pV Vai» K? »a .mm t'R it nj»naa TDn n*rt»»a iki .i-'pVno 
Kin y*awi p Vyi .dik nnao k»» 'a minn no'V ik ni» div tk 
nK D»''p7 Vai» TK1 .IT nafm ane V»iJi poDJ otKn ni'n? Tian* 
.niK^nm ViD«a Kinv... naann ni^naa Vdji ... mim 

nu'naV tnTtn nioViyn Vaw rniypi ... pK rea .23 
ni-'na ly n*w Kin .avn iin"" niJ*na n »a ,n">n»n nawai ,pk 
,npaV t'kV t'TTin I'ni. ,ni07iyn 7a I'Voa vni .nio tk 
ay 7Kip p Di T'VVaj ,nT Vio^aa dbv k^ .nio pk na»naV 
.miay? Tistan »jki m»*i »7ai qii onV w' inana oni .mpn 
.noaV iVoan* ktv nia^iyn n pawia p7i 

.Knnni Vnin dbd ik ,nVKn nyiaoD iwj y^av .24 
ia»3 TiBp K7V .inivia ii*K Kin tkv nTnpni nnan rwa inpnav 
.nVnnaa ntn Vki nati Vk niTntw k>k .mipaa pai*V iVni 

... n"a n^'Bina mp^am Vnua niK'xoa Voa snw nvnV .25 
vn »npn am i'dikd moai »niaii "•hod m-'Ki 'j'yaw laai 
pannnV iniwna D'oyo noa iwk 7"xt ywu dViwo innio nil o'nTK 
voD inT'n ny T'niyn to noa? loxy vvoo "n wai n'a mana 
iwj D^'pn'w nmii omi ina* mainv ny niK'xoa VoannV anp 

.13 

Dm»n VapV Kiian .""aaV wpiaa n'ap ""aaV niaViyn »a .26 
nrn onV y»ww» niaViyn VaV nan ni^'na Kin n.'apni n'apn p 
"na nVya. Kin nTa n-apa pan? niKno aiKwa .pViai npah loni 
niaViyn wi iV nvnt ybv Wiai fa na'na K^'yVa niiynai a'p 
*a Kapii ni^na aayy onv T'niy man *2uyn> n.nxnava *pipK7 
laiy OIK pK [,j noio] yn^i w'n"* ^nm nvn wp? □■•anx oVia 
TXK navinva VaK am n7«Vn navin laea pVrnsi Mai a'KK m«ay 
ia"rt ymn 'a nvK tbiow imi ,n"ap7 nwiiw? niwia »tk aiKn 
niiKnowa .ia"n y'TTn 'a ,n"ap 'aa? Kapiai rm na^na k'w nawi 
»tk K7'y7 KhnVs .niniiynna a"8 na^na ronia K»n nTai n"ap7 
.fa nj'na win? K^'yVa ywi o"m ton inxnaw V'aa laT mV^'i 

'»nai nan '^na la Kxa^w ti* oViyaw lai Vaa 'a .27 
... 'pi3 '""nai nan *»na ia Kxa''» yit 'n naiya tnnai .'pia 
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WM »wi3K iVaao n-'a mian nn taw tn«, w; '•a .10 

'n TT» WW IT 'amoa «irwa mim nt nanai .... •n* 'n 
Vawnw anna mni micxtja Voa «in iV» >awn in r-inn >» Vanon? 
max» Vk TTin tnnsD a"n« nsnai ... mictDa Voa Kin i» ■•wijk 

mm .naann iox»V twwiV Via-* n'apnV »'« n-'aa-'Ki .11 
rinni a-'twn "Tn wbiwi Twoa mn mun Vk n'apno twdj noantwa 
nn s»Dtt«ji nDarm as »"r itod p»nirwa Vak .anoxn ■p'' "i™ 

.oixojtn ia»a mun Vk "fa ks »Bwn 

o"»Bi ni»» ■••T'' V» mi rrcoaa unan riK laisn ntv .12 
■•a ir»n lan nais mn niitoa 'n nn naisn nti vao pna mn 
Via* u-'K pKa mm mi niTpaa nam nr v on nixan 

.n'-'cnV »"K paiBW pT aiw 13*k mn -"a nv iajt» ?» ^wan? 

Tias-' TR niK''xaa ^a mm r'una loxy pane pnxnao .13 
am? Tn VVa nma la^n tav ira a'pntn Va '••naa unan rw 
a'BSKi i"»Kna ia« pana mn m pix n?; »a ... mnan nipiVn 
kVi •pan"' nniaa Tan ^anon h"»io Van p'm imexsV St in 
ns'naai i"'Ka piai n^an n-in n'yiro -"a siTia ?^a imoxs? itn 
la rn TK n"a iniana Vwioa nmo 'a ... mmaa Voa n-"?! nutn 
?oa n^nn I'-'na Vano* ... niK^xoa Voa n-inw nana imaxs aiw 

.T'-na pia-T T'an n*n nwai ... mn-'xaa 

Vw nTmnfiD mT-na Vapaw pnx o-'p"'"'* ""J's w . -14 
nTiniKn Vk nVsaVo nn»na icaap Vna.ini"' p"**™ wi nVani mm 
maa Vnan p;njtn»a a'DW ivVvn nVi»a fan nv^ninnw 
'I* V» pn bVunV RiaV »« nn-'natt nuti dVi»V rmn ni-cna 
nrnmn a-'miD noaV niT-nan Kava nanai. ... nmin niwaVnn 
naiHW nana mn nt p*-!* Vw namai noaV iiwi niT-nam nV»aV 
na'n Va V« na o^ian n*an Vaai mi m-ioaa ima Vaa a'-mann 

.niTna waa nta naiaw 

i3»K mm niaV nn nna ona nnwV inanaw ma 'a .15 
■•a w»3 »"K paTB o"»ai mipn nvra 'T" V»i rua »"r pane aiVa 
w laVi ■•*»m» »w iBxs V» vsvo nixon niwj an mxan 

.riwe »•» iast» nn ononw ain o»b»bV 

Vo'a m i"'Ka "fan piaT ni»rtV p'nxnV nnw sii* 'a .16 
'Vb mn C'sm) na-'m n"aiam» inoi nm^n Vma nana niK*»aa 
naiai nin m»wwi R»aB Kin ova pna pian mn p'lxnwai niwi 
pnxnw pna plan m*nV yif oiipap V'l ... iVia .oVi>V 
hman Va maa a'nm niK-iXBa Voa nrnVi pna plan n^nV y^^t 

.dVi»V 

miaana.w •<wni nanun 'nn .'n miasa ""na 'aw , .17 
nniR nV-'aa aVn ""Va i'mp I'nn na-'na mni ... man, |a niorV ixa 
ipia '•Vaa mayV Var nV laV .naixsn niV»nnn aVn Vo** rV ■•a 
'Vaa aw^nan niVscnnn. '■•ra ;am .nun nam npmaa nxxV foni 
D^Vaa D'-Vaa npn o'aVvaVa nipVR nacan 'na mtt na-'as np-iyi aVn 

.aiBi Kin pa» inti .x'aina a''3i» 

Kniwi inipaV roan niVaa ibx» VoaV VRiw»n wr nma» .18 
mia»n Wa imir ... 'Tian'' inipiVR 'iVu vwanV a"nRi ... 

.■•iVu na-'naa ni»nV 
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»aBV mnni ronni vitm w naoV naooi iiatjoV niiisD inmiwna 
,31 yw. DVD n^Vy y;Dv* tki ,D*«nn i.ipsa mipsa ppnni 
'Tpa o^iw w pVnn' uodi .towwiV nasi diddi va «in »n»S 
Koa rnp at»^ ... ns'awn ia paitw .nonn '» inita 
Tio'' fn Dipaa Vii>n lusn Dipaa rih rmx «a ,'Tja VDvn g^i^ 

miann n'fpBnn mum pmn». obwi mun i««a nam .36 
wnp »v i»w i»'Dw» TK Tian' Vwia la pai'i nn»nvi ipxya 

vpaa Kin "m V3'j» « I'Vn 



CHAPTER 3 

a Vam ■'""'3 P""*"^ ^"'3''' tnti'^ai oVisV oVism nVi»i .1 
n> iiavn ta .oa i? »U8 nta •n^m^ iwwi p'3i»7»n nniwi 
.nrm^ pm irwwa mw 'a poon •>n vy^^ Vaa 

n'aiana im 'pav p^Txn pannsvai vae 'n^ laipa oaaa Via-iaai .2 
nioVw nroai ''•in ov I'aaa i"a Tnn D"a 'tk tm mpaw 
inns viwnV >ai» mai 'n' ia paiai nnn iina oaaa ... n""»in 

.maio mwwn 'n» 

kVk niniVKa »"k 3w»*nnV Tiw k^. o'wan .owa .w"aai .3 
'■•6 Vmnn ntiD ari» Kin"> P"'! niniVn Tina naa iVia iVxa aiwi' 
.niaVivn Va tv rriMm ra» Rinv d"k u Titi^ nviy p^Txn 

Knnm naa ni^»nVi nraimmn numaV laxy minV y\i ,4 
mi3» mpa nvainnp mama? »•« nma p'ttw nt '^nai .mntnt 
Rim mnw »a kV dr ni»nV 7ia* la^R it ;»na» pi mnxn 
R'aa TRi naoma tnvm i"'" ."•"a Rini ... kV''»Vt Rnii&nK '»npa 

.oVivn nr Vy na*iani niaie nivavnn n 

n'awnV iwn ^•>tm Rim .WRan. laa trV. loty a'wna mrnV .5 
3iwn» BTRnw »iRi pi ,iaaa pa»V D'aia oViaw. .o'ainnna v:vmn^ 
.n'Mni "lie m ]'>m .Tian' inVina naa ^rV law 

VK Rinw i8»» aiwnV ti». o""'. '? p"«»an ova Vn V'-'i .6 
nw» OKI .PK Rin»a a"R«b iVaioV Via* pri o"r Rin o'rh -"a 
V '•im •>7 ttRia HDRai vm 'aw lai? 'aR Via' vr ibr'i d^r 
Riaai V»Ra 'n» iiaa Rin Van 'in 'a u'r nt naRai ]'r rVi 
n'apn ir I'n nVa on 'in ni'amin ana. pOB' dr 'a .nwar ixiai 
.naann mai I'RiiaV nan niRinV 'ia Van Ria 

nnnRn dVi» ni»a Rini Vxir'V yvoa Via Rin i'r Rinw 'a ,7 
.'anai "n 'aa a'lVn awi naVjm 'aaa Ripan ]i'V» 

maV aaxyV a'viy a'p'tsn ... Tianaa am ana a'laiR 'nvav .8 
n*»mw ... D'ai'wn niaViia nVwV a'lripai a'pai I'an "n'w 
iia»»i na'ia nvya ">n a'ai'Vsn niaVim iripai piai Tan ''n 
.D'aimmn a'aVivV |i'V» iipaa yav twotV 

pianVi »;r pmV ti»i tiiaViM .'na nwi piai Tan Rin tri .9 
bViva naaV Rinv ir aipa Vaa VaR aiipn iixi.i nVvsa ivaa 
iinV a'Bnmi «ni»i D"hn iipaa ni'n ipwV I'wiaV I'li niR'xan 
ni'na nV»aV Rinw naiwnn Bnifca. n'V» aViw painai ... niaViyn 
vtm nnin niaViM nR'xa iinV irw mp'aia a'nR ... niaViw 

.naaV 
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tin '•60 iiwi w'n* inp^K a'lWtV nn^nan wn VapV .27 
{n*!**! 1BW3 'Knan inwS nKnan niTDO niwa ^mftm nyy-ttn 

D^bDDni D«&i«»n i'>Dn7i nVypV npS7S «y& evs inip?Ka nim Mm 
u'Dt* panV Vns niT-nan VapV D'Tia* n'fia» i» wb d»o nsnna 
Tia» mian tiKS o'Vapa law Sawn ip's Kin inTi n»''''"3 J^'s o'^a 
D'>Dafiv D^aoni D''&')irsx d^dVk nsai napa '•awin oVm iiniK nav 
■•na o-'BUDMi o'aoDn onawB la'ma wa laruKi w"n\ intp^K 

iBon mnV PTiPwai .minns y'K Vip'33 oxas n'spn .28 
la law noK Rinw nana iniK iniw nrV a'wai rpw Va n^aa 
pTipwai law icti minni .mina ia» nn Max n"apn Via^aa 
.iab» Tiaa nnriK lawi Kin 'a u'^k n"»wiT nn o^a'awa tr mina 

aVisn ms onaw "iinn nvnmn nina laxy nxaxv .29 
'7»n'i n"a mian nn ^waa wn 'wnpa mwV 'una poisn p'-wm 
'nifion nnan ... 'Knan nwa laa 'nnn *jv nvninn nina 
.nvniKn ^ln 7k mian nx T-wan 'una ipow 

Vaa na n^oni min ims m»niR 3*3 laa nam .30 
... B7i»n maa anaw nvniK a"a 3'a 07im» 'B»ani nainn •■a'a* 
'»»i37i B"ioa naaa o^i»n 'a'-a* laina wsiVa nvmKnw pi 
rVb 'n* ni3aw nn n'apn nvann mm; ni'niKn "iinai .''O'V&i 

."'aa 'lao inn ns iw wi psn 73 

n-Vawn inawai B-'^annn anann Vaa ViVa jtinBinn ■•3 . .31 
iTntnVi Binn p'mnV mxani minn nia i37i Van ?» nai'Vyn n'n 
iwip Kin B»n Mitna; ib3i ... i't''3 'nioa anun *3nT 73 *3 
7'iKai iMiB Bipaa inawa pana mnw nipann laipV B'''in3 
m^v wnn na T-oibi 3»"a')i Tavai laV laa p'Viab n3'i3n 

.imian 

an ni'wiaim niaVyan ninnni nva'-aDn mn3n ■•3 yn^i ,32 
nnvwa nm nn Vpi nai ns Va nn^an b»31 p^p^na B'-oun -jin 
VViai nvaw ow 'nVa inn mnw iimnn aiipa Vn ixit an^niepB 
Biwi KiniK Bv T'aTBn; "•Bw w n?»B7 w nsjB fnrwni d"r n» '"•is^'i 
npns Bira n3Ri» nsOTUsni tvVyn ^n3n iwn3 stpm nVsna 
nVvaVa nsnan i^sian 3ki« aim msmav 'bir nwaa ... nvVians 

.nuB? mniai 

V» niRnan Troa nsan. io nniniann n'aa n^nn '••ni. .33 
nini7Rn vav nK nVattnan 'iiDDa3 ymtn n3'rn nY3V nV3van iroa 

.Tuan 7331 iii'tn nB3n3 7"t min3i 

.inawai inni ivaa n"- V» nnw p'''iwpnp niaVisn V3 .34 
Tio Rin TR1 ,niaVi»n 733 B'sVan ''37B nVa V'wan.mRn Biiai 
inni in»a lai ,i7R3 17k iVVsi'i nopn'-w .niaVisn 733 I'p'W 
.nianan 7a Tipaa m an ipa'-n nwaV man it-r* inbwai 

»i''i mnoan naann nia-'aaa oaa'V laip laan iiwi »'Rn . .35 
nans Twan? ara naiian laRDT lai la^Vv na.iRa *3. 7»3ii;*i 
jTiaB n'-aiVn nr'naV laRDT naiai n^aiVn m»D07 nana Vaa »p»i 
131 PR vaitnan Taypi laa n''na'>avi n'pp t31v nis vr nan .la^VxR 
mi3»3 BIO rVi nwin aw laaa niapV "-Vs nsnRB na'Vw mi3» 
ina»a nV»nn .inVons pis"* iWRa ihaiia 3103 aami "-b ... R'nn 
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IK nixB Vj nana nnm ''nn iWKa na hVr. la'wnnV laann nVi 
.»WWT 'D'o law law <VTt *7a «in nV"t»n nnm ... nVi» 

(I) yn* niisn.tmx nvy* iVKav D'>aaian noana y It'll .17 
f-iita any pk >'t tnoRoai yiT*n aaian ass n^m yn* waa 
.maa n*ar inwo oipoa inrm 'tan aaian traa rn'oyM ,'ia 
niVm nmrni lanni x«nn ni^ann ?y Rinn aaian na ypw '•tr 
nrV lory onun nana pi D«K«ain .'oa. "tin o^onnn oni niyn* 
»avw Tlx <naw aaia M'anm na VapV [Vro Vy] o'ly 
Dmnp onSaa I'W toy« oipon noa""! omnw [•blyn'i o'Tinw 
DtRn Vy ynw *tR ... tow? nonvon minwn 'Taas o'laT VaR'i 
m»Rn 'R'aii Vyan nRiai pay R.ini 'nn aaian nvanm na mnn 
niaan on niixDni minn Va cVaipon nyt? jai ....onV D'onni 
Dnpy a*iyn«v «Vao niB'>Vvn n^Vana niaixa niyiwn VapV niniRa 
mriyDai oipDai tpia ni'iVnn niixpn ?a laaio r'yi inon nT»R 
nt'K non* dx iwr .tiu pnMa ibw? manao oVa oni niyiT» 
faa iai ... nvpiam nViysn osvinv [nuDK '•x] r*k orb i^ay 
Ti*ani ninatani nSiaoni jnViwn vVai Tami Va'nni iirei .n'an 
.Dn*nip7nD7 niaaTipni on^a^D? nainan naai laai 

ynvn nn'-Vy nn»nV Vna naan "•p'tin niapa v ^a ,18 
nn iniK xVdri a^nRi ava »nlnp rm w^aa ainaw iDa 'nwn 

.D'nVx 

nvn ono 1^ •wdi'W B'lnx nvniR m'-nm iV a*jmi .19 
.D'vyan n^Vx naiv nixs niaa naiiD xini .Bvpi 

.nopxtV ]n w"aV ]n n»man n nyt»i .20 

niTixn lino fanV Vai* B'wnpn nrmxa pawnVi ... .21 
10a mno^ nviipa Bna pannan '•a^y n^^xav ... nn^ny iV'>dr ,»pD 
niD oy nanxn mpana *manw di*b ••nn7''Di .o'Dini d<hr tv 
i»n nw naoRa ••nyi'' Van n'axan Vriw* TTina ain 'I't 
la'min ni'nixB nionpi nn*on noa mnoai nw.npa i^nunan 
txii TtaiVa nvnix oy pamnV nan onxvai D'WTtp dm pn n»npn 

.niT'ny pan? 7ai*» D'ap 

aV >y iniVynV *ixn .nnnx Ripa xVui pian la npanVi . ,22 

.nywn p pVni pVn ^aa 

V>an> minn niRa t^rhVi nin<n Vx nataw ia*naip inT .23 
nwDTi TRaD 'a a'y rVx pai'V px» 'ani ''aa nWD? ny nxa tix 
nivn K7K VVa niaio di^m maim ixv ?ai '^nna aivi wina xin 
x?K oa'R maion tm Vai n'lp'yn naion x*n xinn nipan nyn-' 

.nxTn naivV naan 

■•a mam laV 'annn Vx npn nun nvn> 'a i»ayn pi . .24 
pywii .i»9R inpiwii an? 'awaa .pam* *ann nann 'a*w iV*br 
?x 'iV»? aaioan wtw loai "avwV lava on "•ainnww 'afio 
.I'Vx anp laaiOD '^n^p naon pm p inao 

nvna fy lyni ,m xioa n'apn av a'p-'iynw aipa Va .25 
oipan cwtpon. an o<p**Txn a"x ... Bfiay npan h»n naiaa '»» 
a'p'Txnw Bipa Va ... la aniTtiann m I'p^'Txa patna Rinw 'ana 

.av Rxaa km ... javoa paa av 

TIRO naia Vaa ypuwi snipn nvnni nvannn nixn ^x ,26 
Tlx nip'a'ia aaynn? on'^x ia*BMBnVi la pamn? wn* ia'ni5K 
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Vaa on'-apVi o^K'-ai Van nwDi ViwV R-'aan Vxitjw ibkb nti 
»■« now o'lfain ""la iniK "•!) o'-iaanB noni Tuai ^'^ni •nni 

.p"nna ^yo rom 

kVr nmiVw »"k aw^nnV tiw Vm o'wan. twa w"ttai .9 
Vnmn nnp awi' .Kini wmi niniV« Tina nia iVia iV'na aiw 
.tiia7i»n Va V© winn rniD mw t*n d» nin* twi» p'nxn ■■•d 

nniD'Tni mjiwp Vaa finiiia ta rm'-n . [mw] K*m .10 
mne P^Vp ni'n^ worw tT-a KaVsn napm tiwpaa d»i»^ 
na-iawn ewpV TitnV »"n otb twpo ok a'n onua ni"'3Bn fifa 
hd* onu nxma aiamV 17 pi ni'-awn no Kin rm ^dim 
'•DT' nRn i7Ka aiw a"K o'-nVK owa Kin onKn ■•nm iwipoi 
n'o'i noiwpa mw nniiia Va n»n lai ksVot Kapm owpi 
nvanna niKii nrswio nawt ''D irx niaa nami naxx w"Vi 
nwo 7t> '•Di'V ]8''oi ivst pi Kin '•Drn ^ ni'owan 'a lann 
ntn '•Di-'mp piaV ""iKii mKonn dVi»d 'bv Vw fi*'! yn miw 
.]i*?»n mKom '"Dva n^noa nxvn Voa Kin 

nanKni pwnn ttn tft*. yB^'> r> p'V»n hk nipannw »ni . .11 
Vai ijipa oiRn pann lainn w wa naan ntai n'-'Bpa nV»a K'-nw 
Kirw '308 laijnb DVi»a wipi Va ri opna Kim vwt nnn oVisn 
V» lan inrn la-'-'m D7i»n na-'O 7k ina-'oo ti'wn »v Tipa 
niw7 nroi o'-waa oViai b7i» ••a"!]? r» o"'jiaon B^aKVon 
ij-'-'ni P'Vti foinV noK"" p'-VTi \av7 idwp •>» ra»a nin 
naa b»oi iko anp lan nti roina town na inai o'-aKVon •i''7n"'» 

.coan Vk 

navoni nii''DDn niViM Vk Kiaa B''aiiaV vv poo pki .12 
T»*!f lonno B-'om »&v ymn^ ymar\ tiox' IwHS it naoVi .d»dw 
Ton BK man pu ""Da vVk jixan pa»n inaa m'Don av naa 
nta Kxvai w^nn T-pa piV '\'>'"f> a"a k? dki .Tioa taiVV Tiaa 
7K Tiw^ nVi»D 7n»D7 niTT' iBKa tai .naiian njwa iKaaa? laa 
mi!t T'"'!fi B'oTTR onaaa Kinn DTKn waVn* tk pnn nag»n 
pa»V ""Kni T'TPi ... niattttnni niViwn Va? lai .oniRa "'■•iinn 
T-nta laiVa Kinn oon t"**' nonV "S'>w dik nra* iwa p^-'opn 

.Rinn Bwn nViJo Vian tk '•a 

pnKi nta laVi, .o^aaV iwn* D-'omi non "ptw namai .13 
7» nninV taV naa onnaai lonn m Bnawone D'anano nnna 
■•aDa B-iaaV iraiVi cant T-asa "nw a'n'-a a"a I'-a* nii .oiVwn 

. la? »iaaa 01 'n miajw 

a"» la DV ViaVai "inxa caianpna njip '»d» Rsaa .14 
V-iawan •'Ram p'nirV nVan'' Vna nniiann inR niawr nK» ik 
iaiW7 V» inVpi la laT" 'n mi Y^ 7ip nan pVna n»p aa'-Mja 
vx lyaa nnx 7K v^iR opvnai B*Tn''Di ninan Sana Rinv BVpa 
■•Va naa paiyn "•n-'ip 'Ranai wen an T7» SDwnw is mnVi 
17 laonai TiaRV tdh' ta rV okv naV nxii n-fannn VapV laian 

.nnaa loan nio 

I'Bwai pn»n *"» M»an ttm nvanna nVn Van .15 
oViM Mban nnannna oniaia jiana oViyn n-'pi ... on»an 
nVn Vam ... pnxV ona»iwB o-'a^'-ajni niBVi»n Vaw ... omaia 

.nVK mooan minn Tioa 

mannon ono nV»aVo »dwi ni-'ann natDon R'nw naiiam . ,16 
Q'-ainnnn Vr looa owo ... sstwi fiap Rav nanan R-'nw niaVan n» 
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1331 T1D01 man m n^m ik wiw Van M»ni nta pwi 
gnm p xinv vet) xVi o^sn kVi pn^n dv Dnain niDB TiaV? ivbn 

nVapn noana ipMm ...□••Vaipon .na ii^n 'an nam .19 
nyiCria o'lpDnoB Dpi tmaiia n^Van Vr. tira ivan laav onvia lavni 
mn'JtBrt nine Va lawi^i VVa D'j'-wn ii'* 'wd onam 

iR'a* tap ont nm-'DTa nt wi ,n>ninn ttoi D^i»n tmna ttoi 

.niaaV *iinw TDna orarpi p^rm 



CHAPTER 2 

nioD oViva '^n* nai *iav idiw V'Yt i"idxm9 d^dvd naa '•twav .1 
^7 nawjw "pi .□'•aw i> iwi? naw '•piiiai .yni'' '■•n prdi it 
.^■33 n''''a«M iiTN 7K VDD ]i''Vyn piMB natKfm 

'i^'i 'Vpa p^nn 'Vya hdib 'Vm d»p''1i 'roaw. 'ja »m ,z 
n'-BVn mam »"n . loa naa^aa isxw D'ivVy 'ibVwi nin« 
^R*n< u'aT '•i*BVni I'lann hVdib tir wnpn iVb-'Vr li'iiiR 

»"ann pB "fBVn 

Vin nai niVpnV Via* wnpa wn nam piai Rin» n^a .3 
o'wan 'nTRn »iipnV n»nvih nrniR ^dit* naan ••■» a;a nwnp? 
J ■It aivpT RB^»a ona vb'd inaw p"nn T'l^aVnVi n'nVt 

Dfi-'B'' lanR'B n"»»nB n^n rh' oni'n D»»na t"ni»a onai 
nta na^n tri .'la on-'iai an ^mv •>aan ona ia*"'pn*i on'mati 
Rnaaa ii^n RVn '•a ita naan vv nTa nmn? nniR D^naia '•a 
p"nn ^V»a i»n D»R3nn» pn o'Voa D'tai. iRii» nnaRa onai naa 
?an nail nvniR 'dit** Viia nia'Vw n naan onV n-^ni 
nirw n»Tipa Bnip'an nana lat Vani miim nine am onp nna 

.IRB 

VVa nnan la nR»V in» 'n."" ia» tib> nnnR nvn^ ""laa ^aR .4 
•"9 ninon ta nV»B7 RaVi .wV* np la iib naRaa o'wiaTD 'pan 

.DBX9 miBn 'Din nvniRn 

.m-'tiiR 'Dmi niV'sn V» Ra aitm niVanmi fn .5 

niMna rVi niVa»ia aVanvniR on 'n» nin' d» nrniR 'a .6 
nRi 110 inn D9i»a» n'lnn.Vai niinni Di»pn pay ninan oni 
ni»mR3 D'pam oiw ibiV3 orn oaw o"n oa'nVR "•■•3 D''p3in 

.D^nxa mra? o^a^'p ohr nn ti'iinn 

nviTpi nasn '•V3 oRtio. R3in'>v 3iin t'v r'r nai nRi3an pay .7 
mnesi nviip3 nRi3aV iax» panV nxiin onRn law npov -ir 
nR D^aan vibbd vbvdi t"n» '•iiivna Vna nivnoai nniisnnai 
D»R'3an '33 o'Ripa nRisan *arii3 p^aVinn D'l'OTnni R'3an lai 
iV loia MR nRipaV Rin :iri nt T'oVn •i3aw R»aan i3t p3aBoi 
.o'>ii'>7y D'lyv^ mnnoan onv snpn niav n^stn pay lan 

inti p.-nna ipiV ]a*»V tnaVa i»n o^aiBsnn mp '»aR '3 .8 
73 ni'nV on'T'oVn? yian rn o"'R''3anw ."•d o'R'aan 'm pay 
•n nip''3i3 1317 nirewni nii»» nn»an nV'om mina onw nia'T 
Ripa a'y Vavn pva n^aos Rna3iR3 n30fiaa p'niia onsna iVr31 
o'raansi o'R'oi noRs i^nv naniaV iRav ly navna [iiv]V p*nii 
.p''nii3 D^R3anB D713 niiiava T"a R'la p'nii3 vao o^nsv 3'>a3 
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Hasidism 



"•a ^3K...i3aB .in»»v rnn oVim lojaaw niiwjV tn^j nntn .9 
mipj iV'w l?73i ran i*r "•umia nvjena rVi oiaw 
.a""*-!!* o'fni'' Dwn n^anani intn p niop 

p» nmio "••t omaa o*»3k^ on Vfixn ""apai imn Vaw .10 
vfiKn ""anal iniTp o-'snn uioa o'-wjk 7a» .'■mn^R rV mwa 
.V'TnRni mTn nma rrz nt t-w w inn ims liV 

V» 0*1113 Van V'T'-nKn 'anai initn Vaaw nnnoan ]*3» -.11 
nji*V» naaiaa toi» ni*?i7i panrrnV naiT» is? .inian nipai "•!> 

.(I'nVi •'•iKn laa 

I'-BRD u'R "3 TDTm tiRitW Tisj Tnaa IpV »1"I*1 .12 
i»»Ta wa PT ?"T in*7« •'sa n>ia icnw ?i77a3 V't *""iKn n^aw 
•131 ns faRhl; ai'-n p«i rtnan inaBino iwwii ?"t ittVr ""Db 

.niKB iBDtwi D^anan djli 

aioV T13T R'ain in'^R d"» O'-'-n d^ttVr »n3T i''13't V31 .13 

.?i7i» na nVi ininsi 

n^R3 □"•Binni d*Vb»i nn*n ia3 nnnon nB33 nt Tition .14 
lODn Dijnrwn o^wipana o'-aT 3"» nam onnsi r3a phi ir&ts 
.ann ids'* nm n3i navins |oin»3 o»a3 □''lain 

nVna i*rtw D*3iB»nn ca^ni o'lianpn nnnp Wj '3 .15 
•■iw I'n caw n^P inix3 *3 "Vpfi p*a''ni i77n nnn '©•'arm 
...D*o»B R7R cVaipa i« rV pVi o'-iaioai o'tijd it naain 
anp Rin 'a □."•am 'nw miR »njw irewie nin 'awn nwa « rV 
mpn ""ana Va io»n3» oimi . - . nixo tw nna»i po'-n fp n»7 
D">ainni caino i»to min nw la^ nriD ym Vm RniV ^*iRn7 

.dVi» niB'B rpT* 17R3 

lanR^ nruwa mV»V .niVm ta la nR»V iswn nT 'a .16 

.n^B'S tnnaa ht ri'-n''© 

•Oa 01D31 D'TI^Rn D"'D10lVBn »nDD3 i*""* rV ibw ^3 *a .17 
ni7»»nnni D''"'i3»rii onRrm nptnn rwa T"'3n7 V't D*aannV mian 
HTti ^vm .nVapn mna 033nV tuiR oiaa Riaa i7 pR laaa 

.rWD* R? 1U0 

fnaaia *B»a) o'ai (n-'Bwna »»»a) a"a pn"" anstV ""a .18 
7» D'aai a''a3 a"38in naia drv »"i ...nwpn nB3n nnio 
mn» iP"T» •'Riia mr .nnv r7i "■DioVDni »apn 'oa iRias Ritpan 
n3n nih?Rn npani won na3n laiR Rirw ti''3. 73R.,i»7S. DM»»7an 
iR3p3 RW na » oy 'inn '03 iR3n3 i3» na ^3 n^7i3 V'l inyn 
i'sVnV D1PB pR nan .a^wn? oiRn 73W naar na 73 ?'t .p'W 
a"a» OPR noRn -"RTia© i{m31 cVaipan '•nana ...w rV* 
»aon »B3n.i3»n ibwb CRwai .d''pib» mv nnio on b'bi 
1BD iini ]nV» nn ,rw»a na mr n^apn nnio pbr? oni cbioiVdh 
731 onaajn? tit pR .o'-pinoi D*ainn onnat ""a ,713R7 la? pRi 
R7 naiRi 100 »TT 7R iniR lip' law oinrni 'on nana onnat 
'pinaRhi ""aVRBn dri iima iCrt tmn oni Rtn oinn ."•3 V31R 
R7rti la'wn? 7" 10'"' W nB3na 0173 nawn nCw V*3BD 
napm o'poisn o*B7R7i pirb? Vribc n.ixipn 733 la^Rii laRxa 
ni7an wnoi o^iann ■•iiDoa oniaa 337 oa t"» naiamn .uwpn 
RpRW on»n''3 «3 TO >aR ,it nsn-'a ona 'aiSR V»,i3 rV , .onifaa 
R7 naR3 '3 ni»*Tn i?r3 r»i"'3i ...lapT nnn tir? o»Bf"'37a rbri 
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Appendix IV 



Chapter 1 

'BO onrn ido) »"o nioVV Vsrw itwia T-oVn Vs nm» kV .1 
n'i»3 u'>n B> nvav ivks imii lysn naa «3 ,1373 Dneo 
reiwi nViSD m''i» "rnsi ...""tv fv... naa. {d'ain ipTiiJiM) 
I'lOWl "IW T'V TVya '•311381 Till '•pptt "inoVi* »3n33 »3rt> 

'■nun 'sna iin^a o'VaiPKi nDO (l) 'a ^pt9tm ivn D*Tn»m 
wa* Va DiMW D'Mipi ...irVn D'a»inDn w iiwd id'-'itj 
pirnea wnm nt Anifa WDni '•rmw ivxa ,nnaV moin naana pnov? 
Vw mnoa won? pi ,nii»o. dvp ran' iidV? u-'jid piw m^mTo 
7W3B? nti'n «*n h*"»Mi 13^3 '•*iiai nntn ido) n"o •>'» mm 
nT-BW din niw ia»Vwn na Vmws nt* rtrtt rmi^ ii» 

.nrirw 

nnrm nnanv ,nvp naiii tnitn nnvpai new n^n nsan .2 
nn»n rw na o'^Vni noaV mp liwa nnp'n nioann Sm© inVean 

.V"Ti I'n nViB '•i-'Kn moiB ni>*p(i dn* 

d*-"™ r»a ■•la"' ^3 : nw^n. nra. f "as"* *>n ana naa .3 

••03 mn .n»p. row la'Ki "mp new dVa. n^fca d'a»3»a dneon •^m^ 
MWB np »M 7^3 now ii'ni n nonni V't ■'■iitn. tMim i*an to 
nn HTspn 79 rrran Kin pnDOi p''3n3a iiaim Vp '•a min oi^'aa 
3nanV "vnn '•n hti nax na? Kin n?3pn n inoin 73i( .tok u'>k 

,7"ay iDo di«D 

TO Vai .o'-nun tm mirm nai V33 on ^'t '"•Mtn n3'i V3 .4 
.niw) B7»i mn nta iion tr own wnaa pi mn nan inow 

la-'piVK 'nV nnnoMi ,nV3p o^DmV >^3 tosod "•nn riw .5 
unns innn oidtb nai mSpni .d'aia n3aio.nrooa rBnii t'ki 
yn in t'himi .'•iin 'Umi rim wdi 737 nwi ,niVnp»a 
73R .!hia''nB nD-" n^n Biip'rwT niVpn nda ntB iiw imaiM 
*3ipn3 7"T •>'im ni^wTWm is ODih T^m Van B'O'ndaipn 
.laT inon 'n iiaa lana Bn^Vy iwn B-'Dinm nidm 

ivnav pi noK mm K'>n ntM3i nVap mpa ivk noK mm. Bvanai .6 

.la'aiM hkoV rt Bvanai 

r'JDa. B-ipip 'Bin p.mnw B^^nw p'noV nmpio imao 1W3 .7 
i'mni T(» 713* n»n kV ,tor b'bVk to3B1 too nwoi B^yinn tB 
ta 17 n»n oa toi 'n-' laaa ni;o»jn nownBi. npmn3 Tiam 
naan b-'uVibb 133 rrw B.-'wnpn vt-b^? p nut n>a '•3 -pm 
.n"nVT p'BiniB 'nVnn ''••npn riBob ran i'ib71 mn* na^si 

pi'V B»n nn n»*T .tb»Vi B-'Wiipn inw ik»i oriDniDoa. .. ,8 
B'unan moa nma n^»ai pmia 'h"* Vwi Kinv nin^i »'nin7i 
pi on '•3 ,iT TO3na vr navann tb tikb pniai ibvbi i<>nToi 

.•n» ninTR nvni B''ai"*?» nnim B'-'Vap 
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Abraham 142,203,318 
Active [agent] Intellect 16-17, 139, 217, 
386 

Adam 139, 240-241, 290. 389 

' Adam Qadmon {supernal Anthropos) 

52, 85, 90, 96, 178, 192, 228. 236. 

273, 357 
' Ahiyah the Shilonite 176, 322 
> Ayin (Nought) 107-1 14, 1 18-1 19, 121, 

125-126. 127. 130, 140, 142, 218, 307 
allegwy 38, 40, 227-228 
amulet 68. 75-76, 78. 198. 338 
annihilation 105-111, 114-123, 130- 

132, 136. 141-142, 204, 218, 221, 

309, 321,329,356 
anthropomoiphism 24, 36, 228, 265, 266, 

268, 298 
apocalypticism 6 

Aristotelianism, Aristotle 1 1, 50, 55. 62, 

74, 83, 141, 217-218. 228, 288, 380 
ascent of the soul 24. 27. 79, 104, 105, 
273, 279, 305 
ascentio mentis 347 
ascent of letters 166, 349 
Ashkenazi Hasidism 12. 21, 87. 215. 
301-302 

astrology 66-68, 73, 80. 155-156. 184, 

196,220.283.288.352. 381 
Atomism 50, 334 
AveiTOes380 

"BeithEI"kabbalists349 

Blessing. Berakhah 62, 72. 98-99, 106, 
121, 130, 156, 182, 184. 199. 245- 
247, 285-286, 301. 302, 327, 330, 
345,390-391 



chariot (See also Ma' aseh Mokavah) 54. 
91, 174. 187,312. 330 



Christian Kabbalah 219, 380, 382 
Christian mysticism 27, 300, 382 
Christianity 144. 209, 220, 222-223 
clairvoyance 75, 80 
coincidence of oppositions 24. 209 
combinations of letters 24. 56-60, 83. 85, 
98. 160. 224 274. 276, 284, 341, 345 



Day of Atonement 68, 198 
delight, (ta ' anug) see pleasure 
Dibboq54 
Divine Intellect 62 

Divine Spirit 56, 60. 69. 198. 233, 278 



ecsutic kabbalah 12, 16-18, 53-65, 209- 
210, 224, 228-229, 231. 234-235 

' Ein Sof [infinite] 90-91, 105. 1 1 1. 1 13, 
127, 130-131. 138. 141, 160. 162- 
163,166,181.182. 192. 196. 240. 
294,317, 321,340 

Enlightenment 34 

Enoch 281, 286 

equanimity (hishtawwut) 10, 55, 60-61. 
224 

eroticism 134-141. 164. 181. 201. 348 
esotericism 38, 235, 246 
exorcism 8 1 
evil 104, 106. 165, 349 



Frankism7, 10, 13,27,33,34 



Geronese Kabbalah 55, 64. 96, 101, 121, 

242. 275, 320, 339 
golem 21, 78. 82,287.338 
gnostic, gnosticism 3, 7, 8, 53, 252, 254, 

255 
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Great Chain of Being 24,133,215,218, 

346, 378 
Gur hasidism 244, 320 



Habadhasid)sm28,S9. 122-124, 130, 

142, 265,311,356,361,377 
Hamshakhah, meshckh 24. 67. 71-72. 73, 

78, 8 1 , 86, 97-98, 1 20-1 2 1 . 285, 352 
Hanhagot literature 25 
healing 75. 77-78, 180, 214. 288, 290 
Heikhalot literature 1 1-12, 53, 65, 79, 

104, 172,255,282.286,336 
hermeneutics 12, 19,45-47,57, 155, 

171, 175, 183, 193. 227-229 
Hermeticism 25, 50, 76, 81, 89, 190, 

218-219, 282, 287, 295. 352, 380-381 
hieroglyphics 38, 267 
hitbodedut [mental concentration and 

seclusion] 10. 13.55.60,62, 64, 109, 

209, 282, 296. 302 
humility 109-110, 1 16, 143, 309 



immanence, immanentism 5, 8, 17-18, 
63-64, 85, 92, 94, 106-t 1 1 , 1 14. 166- 
167, 196, 237, 238, 280, 215-218, 
259-260, 306, 307 

Islam 209 

Izbica school 222, 244 



Kavvanah, Kawanot 24, 37, 43, 45, 74. 
100-101, 149-154, 164, 186,285, 
292, 331. 333, 344, 345. 346, 348, 350 

Knesset Y Israel 205 

Kotzk school 222. 243-244 



Land of Israel 16, 46, 47, 62, 1 1 8, 123, 
205-206 

language 21, 57-58. 66. 83-84. 88. 92- 
93. 143, 160-161, 163-164. 166-167, 
213, 219-221. 223. 337. 346. 356. 380 

leader, leadership 1, 133, 21 1. 214. 244. 
382 

Lurianism, Luriantc kabbalah 3-4, 7-8, 



9, II, 13. 14. !5, 16. 17. 26.33-43. 
45. 84-85, 89-91. 135. 149-152, 178, 
202, 206, 210, 227. 233-234, 236- 
237. 273, 294, 379 



Ma' asehBereshit (Account of Creation) 
39 

Ma* aseh Merkavah, (Account of the 
Chariot) 36, 39, 172, 187, 257. 268, 
See also - chariot 

magic 6. 29-30. 65-81 , 190. 206-207, 
212-215 

Arabic magic 28. 66. 81-82, 156-158, 
337 

astral magic 66-68, 73, 81, 156-158 
demonic magic 78 
hermetic magic - see above 

Hermeticism 
intersubjective magic 207 
magical healing 75, 78, 79-80. 8 1 , 95 
natural magic 69-70. 81 , 369. 382 
transitive magic 207 
magus 206, 215,219 
Messiah, messianism 3, 4, 1 6-17, 46, 
79-80. 150. 210, 239, 251. 255, 258, 
259, 267 
metaphor 173, 315 
Metatron 286 

miracles 127, 185, 186. 204-205, 211, 

274, 282, 361 , 377. 390 
Moses 138,328 

Musar (ethical) literature 9. 13, 14. 190, 
224, 243. 262. 383 

mystical techniques [see also combina- 
tion of letters, Kavvanah] 51 , 59, 62, 
376. 390 



neoplatonism 1 1-12, 21-22, 50, 55, 62, 
65.81-83.90-91. 100, 104, 105.219- 
220, 228. 233, 269, 286. 288, 334, 352 

panentheism 17 
pantheism 5. 17 

paradise (Pardes) 106. 163, 174. 206. 
233. 274. 305 
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phenomenology 5-6, 8. 18, 20-23, 26, 

28, 95, 127-12«, IW. 199. 224, 234 
philosophy 12, 20. 39-40, 48, 62, 65. 88. 

141-143. 233-234 
pleasure 120-121, 136-137. 140, 142- 

143. 153. 234-235. 262. 328. 370 
prayer 62. 74. 75, 94, 95, 100-101, 1 17, 

128, 136. 144. 147-148, 149-170. 

174. 177. 179. 187. 190. 195. 205. 

312.332.344.345 
prophecy, prophets 59-60. 64, 1 32, 1 39, 

147-148. 162, 230, 273, 278, 279, 

380, 388. 390 
proxifnism 4, 6-9. 254 



quietism 69. 137. 198, 221-222, 224 
Quran 353 



Radzin school 222 

redemptions, 16, 79-80, 104, 106, 184, 
206. 210 

Renaissance 1 1-12, 70, 73, 8 1-82. 162, 
184. 197,207,215,218-221,233. 
272. 286. 296. 334 

Ruhaniyyut and hmadat ha-rahaniyyut 
24, 63, 66-67, 77, 97, 1 17. 156-157, 
164. 179-180, 260. 285. 287. 293. 
295. 296. 314, 315. 340, 341, 346, 
347,358 



Sabbateanism 3-5, 7, 9, 10-1 1. 13, 16, 
17. 25. 26. 33, 36. 47, 53. 103, 149- 
150,253,265.273, 332.366 

Safedian Kabbalah 4, 12, 31, 53. 61. 100. 
101,215,220.224-225 

Satan 149-150, 165 

Sanirn73,381 

scfirot 16, 46, 66, 68. 71. 84. 90-91. 96. 
100-111. 110. 121. 127. 138, 151. 
158-160. 192-193. 197.203. 210. 
215-217. 228-238. 268. 300-301. 
333,338 

Binah 232. 285 

Gevurah 230, 232-233 



Hesed 197, 230, 232 
Hokhmah 117. 130.309 
kcter 109-1 10. 126. 229. 232-233. 
378 

Mahashavah 113.216 

Ma]lchu(71,99. 110, 113. 130, 135, 
210. 216 

rifeiet64,210,216,285 

Yesod 201, 203. 230, 234 
sermons 239-243 
sex 97. 374 
Shabbat 198 

Shamanism 75, 214, 218, 225, 289 
Shekhinah 62-63, 92, 97, 100-101. 135. 
138, 168-169, 178, 182, 187, 192, 
199-201. 203. 212. 221, 240. 260, 
273. 286. 295. 310. 312. 317, 320, 
321,325.327.348. 390 
Solomon 197 

story, storytelling 2, 185-188, 364 

snu^ofTorah 171-188 

Sufism 2t, 27, 62, 81, 225, 279, 297, 

299. 347, 354 
symbol, symbolism 24, 83-84, 134. 173 



tabernacle 87-88, 194, 231, 295, 310 
temple 16.46, 47, 68, 82, 88, 156. 159, 

194, 197 
Tenqihim 73, 287 

Tetragrammaton 58-59, 75-77, 92, 105. 

155, 180. 182. 231, 276, 301, 306, 31 1 
theosophy. iheosophical Kabbalah (see 

also lerirol) 7, 13, 16,27,33,41,51. 

52, 83-84, 90, 105, 133-134, 140, 

147, 161, 193,210.227-238,294.328 
theuigy 13, 27, 29, 31, 41, 51. 67. 84, 

122. 184, 186,286,294,321 
tiqqun 16. 45, 46, 90, 275, 344 
Torah 80-81. 92, 93, 94, 123, 128-129. 

130, 144. 151,160, 163, 170, 171- 

188, 190, 196,202. 216, 238-242.391 
Oral Torah 179. 184 



unio mystica 1 1. 4t, 57, 92, 97. 122. 
222-223,225. 278.317.376 
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union (devequt) 5. 13, 16-17, 29. 4), 46, 
80.86-89, 104, 128, 131. 164, 176, 
181. 194. 212. 223-225. 230, 237, 
278,317 

' Urim ve-Tummim 80, 292 



vitality (hiyyut) 17. 45, 63, 73. 94. 1 14, 
126, 130-131, 134, 141, 162, 166, 
176, 184. 185, 188.216-217,223, 
236-238, 260, 285, 287, 325, 329, 331 



ythud, yihudim 45, 84, 105, 130, 184- 
(86,2(3.275, 306,319, 332. 370 



Zaddiq 8, 20. 43, 70. 74, 76. 81. 86, 88, 
93. 101, 103, 105, 107, 113, 115, 118- 
119, 121, 125-126, 131, 136, 138, 
142-145, 148, 154, 166, 175, 186, 
1 87, 1 89-207, 21 3-2 1 4, 32 1 . 328, 349 

Zinor (pipe) 1 14, 198-203. 233, 312, 
372, 374, 387 

zodiac 309 



Will 1 14, 1 16, 120. 130, 137, 140, 195, 

196,215,221,329,323 
withdrawal (zimzutn) 38, 45-46. 89-95, 

117,234,268,270,298 
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Eastern Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. By applying what he 
calls the panoramic approach, in contrast to the existentialist approach of Buber 
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